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Speeches delivered by His Excellency 
Sir. John Anderson during 1937. 


His Exosllenoy^s S§rosoh at tha Annual 

Maetlng of the Bengal Provincial Boy 

Scouts Association on 9th April 1937m 

Gentlemen, 

Before I proceed to the more formal remarks that 
I have to make to yoa this evening I should like 
to associate myself personally with the eloquent 
tribute which Mr. De paid at the outset of the 
t)roceedings to the memory of the late Sardar 
’ Bahadur S. W. Laden IjU. I knew the Sardar 
Bahadur, very well : he was an honorary member 
of my personal staff at the time when I arrived in 
this province and continued to be so until his death. 
I had many dealings with him in connection with 
scout, and a host of other, matters and I am therefore 
.in a better position than many of you to appreciate 
the gap that his death has caused in the social and 
l)ublic life in Darjeeling distriett The zeal with 
which he applied himself to everything he took in 
hand was.only equalled by his cheerfulness on all 
occasions — both were of that rare quality which 
is infectious. He was a person whom it is literally 
impossible to replace. 

It IS now four years since I Qrst addressed this 
’ Council, -and to-day ;is I do so for* what must be the 
last time, I. may fitly review the progress of the 
movement during that irnriod. 



In the first place we liave a largo increase of 
numbers, there being some six or seven thousand 
more scouts on the rolls to-day than there were four 
years ago. That, I think, is a sure proof of the 
popularity of this movement in Bengal. It is also 
proof of the need for some organisation set up for 
the express purpose of iiiteresting and building the 
character of youth at its most impre.ssionable age ; 
for scouting is an education that looks beyond the 
material side of school life and is ordered more by 
ideals than by laws, — a grand game in which all 
may partake. When it is remembered that sister 
organisations catering in similar ways for youtlis 
of the same age have likewise prospered in the same 
period, the need for such institutions becomes 
apparent beyond a doubt. 

We must not however be led by a mere state- 
ment of numbers into a belief in the he/ilth and 
soundness of our movement. Democracy has been 
somewhat cynically described as the counting of 
heads irrespective of their contents. Let ys iiot 
think because we have 17,000 scouts in the province 
that they are necessarily all good scouts, however 
much we may hope or believe tliat they are. The 
quality of our seouts is of as much importance as 
their quantity. 

Let us therefore look back briefly to see if 
we can tell to what extent we have been able to 
improve the standard of our scouting. It is a some- 
what difficult thing to assess because we cannot 
take the scouts of ^ur years ago and place "them 
beside the scouts of to-day ami judge their differ- 
ences. An indication that our standards. are now on 
a higher level may however be found in the numbers 



of our King’s Scouts which liave, I urn told, doubled 
or trebled in the last four years. The facilities for 
scouting have also made large strides and there is 
little doubt that they have been responsible for an 
improvement in the quality of our scouting itself. 
I would in the lirst place refer once more to the 
provision of a permanent pamj) site at Ganganagar, 
now a reality, Init four years ago a long-clierished 
dream, tiie fulfilment of which had just come within 
the bounds of possiinlity. We have bear’d to-night 
of the facilities now provided at the campsite, and I 
trust that its remaining requirement will soon be 
provided. 

Ayotlier factor in tlie improvement of tlie 
quality of our scouting has been tlie Jackson Shield 
Competition which was first held in 1932. This 
has provided not only the keenness and enthusiasm 
born of healthy rivalry, but, even more important, 
has enabled the boys from different districts and 
associations to come into contact with one another 
and to (li.scuss with one another subjects in which 
each alike could take a full interest. Out in the 
country-side whore associations are isolated from 
one auotlier, new ideas, thoughts and customs are 
obtained only through the written word of the 
scouting manuals. I do not belittle those manuals, 
which indeed are essential for the proper spread 
of a movement like scouting. But for such boys 
themselves to get out of their own areas, to see how 
the Kime things may be done in better ways and 
how 'things altogether new to ihem are performed, 
is for them to coipe suddenly on a new world of 
scouting. This, in my belief, is one of the greatest 
beftefits of the .lackson Shield Compctitiou. 
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What I have said regarding the boys of different 
districts of the province in a Provincial Competi- 
tion is true of the scouts of different provinces 
when they are brought together on sonpe special 
occasion. This year our scouts have attended the 
Jamboree at Delhi. A Jamboree is a function 
which, I feel, must bring to those who take part 
encouragement and at the same time humiliation. 
Other contingents seem to do so much better in 
items wliere one prided oneself on one’s own 
prowess ; and conversely one is apt to find that the 
Cinderella of one’s displays is, amongst tlie efforts 
put up by other contingents, a Princess after all. 

I do not know what our scouts thought of tlieir 
achievements, whether they were encouragwi or 
humiliated or both. I did however receive a letter 
from the Cliief Scout, Lord Baden-Powell of 
Gilwell, which contained the following very 
gratifying passage ; — 

“ I offer my congratulations on the good name 
which tlie scouts of Bengal won for .them- 
selves among the thousands assembled at 
the Jamboree. 

“ I am very glad that I shall be able, therefore, 
to report favourablj on them to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor on my return 
to England ”. 

I think there can be no doubt that our scouts 
were able to prove their worth at Delhi. 

I have said all tlyit I wish to say concerning the 
prowess of our scbuts in regular scouting lore and 
practice. But before I close, I would once more 
remind you that the real object of scouting goes 



beyond games and what I may call technical 
achievement. Those, though interesting and 
enjoyable, are in fact a means to an end, — to make 
life a game with all the zest and comradeship that 
the word implies. In the corporate life of tlie 
scout troop such an ideal takes the form of social 
service. The reports of the Local Associations 
placed before you to-night are not lacking in 
instances. You will find that the scouts have 
been active at fairs and mclas, doing sucli services 
as attending to the water-supply, looking after lost 
children and running First Aid stations. Scouts 
of one Association rescued people from a falling 
house, others lent their aid in an anti-cholera 
campaign and others again have destroyed jungle 
and water-hyacinth in the countryside. There is 
no end to the work that can be done in this way ; 
but that fact sliould be in no way discouraging. 
For the example of our scouts in these matters will 
in the end bring others to a realisation of the need 
for giving their services also in the same kind of 
cause. 

Well, g’entlemen, I have .said enough of the past. 
As to the future, I fear I slmll not address this 
Council again. I must however once more express 
my appreciation of the great amount of voluntary 
work put into the scout movement by leaders, 
scouters and others. I am confident that under 
their guidance the movement in Bengal will prosper 
in the future as it has done in the past. 
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Ms ExoBlIenoy's AMrosses to Gontlemon 

tnvostod at the Daooa Durbar on t2th 
July 1937. 

Mb. Gilbert Pitcairn IJogg, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s., 

You joined the Indian Civil Service in 1908 and 
your record of excellent work both in tlie districts 
and the Secretariat, and as a Commissioner of a 
Division, was recognised in 1932 when His late 
Majesty appointed you a Companion of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. In 1933 you 
were appointed to be Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal being confirmed in that position 
early in 1931. This position which entails even in 
normal times the discharge of exceedingly onerous 
duties was rendered even more arduous and 
responsible by the complex and difficult problems 
confronting the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal as a result of the Civil Disobedience 
and Terrorist movements. You have throughout 
displayed great ability and devotion to duty which 
have won for you universal esteem : the further 
honour with which I have now to invest you was 
conferred upon you on the King-Emperor’s Birthday 
in 1936. 

In the name' of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command J invest you .with the Insignia 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, of 
which His Majesty has been pleased to appoint you 
a Companion. 
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Mr. James Richard Blair, c.i.e., i.c.s., 

You entered the Indian Civil Service in 1914 and 
were posted to this Province, but within a few 
months received a Commission in the Territorial 
Force with whicl^ you served until the end of the 
war. Since then you have held a variety of respon- 
sible posts both under this Government and under 
the Government of India. As a District Officer you 
have held charge of the two most important districts 
of Eastern Bengal and your tejiure of office in this 
district of Dacca is recalled with appreciation : now 
for over a year you have held the position of 
Additional Secretary in the Political, now Home, 
Department — a post involving arduous and 
extremely responsible work. Your service has been 
marked throughout by ability and industry, and your 
fairmindedness and humanity combined with a high 
sense of^the trust which has been reposed upon you, 
have been of great value to Government. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty's Command, I invest you with the Insignia 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire of 
whicli His Majesty has been pleased to appoint you 
a Companion. 

Mr. Khwaja Shahabuddin, c.b.e., m.l.a., 

A member of the Dacca Nawab family you have 
for the last ten years taken an active and commend- 
able part in public life in Dacca and Eastern 
Bengal. You have held a number of j)ositions of 
responsibility in Dacca including those of a 
Municipal Commissioner and an Honorary 
Magistrate.. You are still the Chairman of the 
District Board and Honorary Treasurer of the 
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University of Dacca. In 1936 you held during a 
leave vacancy the high office of Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Irrigation Department and towards 
the end of the same year were called ^ upon to 
assume for a time the responsibilities of the office of 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca. Your 
practical ability and knowledge of the world 
combined with a strict self discipline and a sense 
of principle have earned for you recognition as an 
able servant of the public and a valued counsellor. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I invest you with tlie Insignia 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, 
of which His Majesty has been pleased to ai)point 
you a Commander. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Nuruzzaman, 

For over 20 years you have taken an acUve part 
in public life in the Subdivision of Bhola, first 
in the Local Board, later in the District Board and 
Municipality, and in the Central Co-operative Bap'k, 
where 3’’OU have discharged the office of Honorary 
Secretary for over 10 years. You have bben active 
in the cause of education and have joined in found- 
ing two schools of.secondary status and have given 
your services to other public institutions. Your 
loyalty and broadmindedness have won you high 
esteem from all communities and your influence has 
been readily placed at the disposal of good causes. 
You did valuable work as Secretary to the Bihar 
Earthquake Fund Committee and the Silver Jubilee 
Committee. 

In 1929 the title of Khan Sahib was bestowed upon 
you and \ have much pleasure in handing to you 
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the Sanad of the title of Khan Bahadur which Hie 
Excellency the Viceroy has now Jbeen pleased to 
confer upon you. I congratulate you. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Najibuddin Ahmed, 

You have earned for yourself the reputation of 
being one of the ablest Eresidents of Union Boards 
in the Manikganj Subdivision having been 
President of the Baldhara Union Board for some 
ten years and latterly a member of the Local Board 
also. In your own locality you are well-known 
for your impartiality and fairness which have 
earned for you the respect of all classes and 
communities. Ever ready to further the welfare 
of the peojde of your Union you have taken up in 
earnest work iu connection with the destruction of 
water-hyacinth and the restriction of jute and your 
elForts Jiave been attended with a large measure of 
success. Moreover, your services have always been 
at the disposal of the authorities with whom you 
hffve ^t all times loyally co-operated. 

In 1938 you became a Khan Sahib and it is with 
much pleasure that I now hand to you the Sanad of 
the title of Khan Bahadur which His Excellency 
the Viceroy has been pleased to confer upon j’^ou. 
I congratulate you. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kazi Abdur Kashid, 

The list of your public services and public 
benefactions is a long and impressive one. Your 
interest in education has beei> evinced by tlie 
foundation of the Kazi AMul Itamid Free Primary 
School at Narindia, membership of the Dacca 
District School Board, the University .Court and 
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the Sir Salim ullah Muslim Orphanage and by your 
support of Education Week held in Calcutta in 
1936. You are also interested in the co-operative 
movement and occupy positions of authority in two 
Co-operative Ranks in Dacca. 

Your services have now received recognition by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in the award of the 
title of Khan Bahadur. In handing you the Sanad 
of that distinction I congratulate you. 

Rai Tkailokya Nath Roy Bahadur, 

You joined the judicial service in 1909 and 
served as a Munsif for some 10 years when you 
began to officiate as a Sub-Judge being confirmed 
in that rank in 1932. Before you retired in 193.5 
after a long and meritorious service of over 26 years 
you were able to attain the position of a District 
and Sessions Judge in which capacity you served 
for some 9 months. 

In recognition of the valualile .services which 
you have rendered His Excellency the Viceroy ha.s 
now been pleased to confer upon you the title of 
Rai Bahadur and in handing you the Sanad of that 
distinction I conguatulate you. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Dewan Ahmed Ali, 

You have a record of over 33 years service in 
the Assam Public Works Department characterised 
by conspicuous loyalty, honesty and steadfastness. 
Your pioneer work ^as an executive officer of the 
department in the Lushai Hills during times when 
life and property were insecure is particularly 
worthy of mention. 
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Yonr services have now received recognition 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in the conferment 
upon you of the title of Klmn Sahib. I congratulate 
you upon this award and have inncli [deasure in 
handing you the Sanad of this title. 

Kuan Sahib Maulvi Chauduuri Afsak Ali, 

You joined the Bengal Civil Service in 191() 
and have put in over 20 years of service mostly 
in executive cai)acitie.s. In 1935, however, you 
became Assistant Registrar of Co-o 2 )erativc Societies 
in the Dacca Division and in the last two years 
liavc done valuable work in tliis cai)acity. The 
econctfiiic depression and the low price of jute 
affected the co-oi)erative societies in your division 
most seriously but by continuous touring and 
skilful guidance you have enabled many of the 
Central •Banks to avoid the collapse ■which atone 
time threatened them. 

•Your tactfulness and thorough methods of work 
have raaile you popular with all those with whom 
you have *001110 in contact both official and non- 
official. His E.xcellency the Viceroy has now’ been 
jileasod to confer upon you the title of Khan Sahib 
and I have much jileasure in handing you the Sanad 
of that distinction. I congratulate you. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Shah Abdul Mannan, 

Your work as President of the Laskardia Union 
Board in the district of Faritlpur has been botli 
energetic and competent and under your direction 
the Board , has carried out a number of works of 
public utility. The care which you haye devoted 
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to the organisation and supervision of the rural 
police has done much for the control of crime 
in your Union. Your services are always at the 
disposal of the authorities in matters relating to 
improvement of the countryside and your 
enthusiasm in the destruction of water-hyacinth 
has brought relief from this pest to large areas of 
the Sadar Subdivision of Faridpur. You have also 
served with credit on the Faridpur District Board. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has now conferred 
upon you the title of Khan Sahib of which I now 
hand you the Sanad. I congratulate you on the 
award of this well merited distinction. 

Rai Sahib Jitendra Mohan Dhar, 

You entered the Police Department as a Sub- 
Inspector in 1912 and after receiving training as 
a detective were transferred to the Intelligence 
Branch in 1924. Since that time you have won for 
yourself a great reputation in this type of work and 
have been of great value to the authorities in the 
control and suj)pression of terrorist activities in the 
Dacca district. In trying times and often at great 
personal risk you have dis^dayed marked ability, 
unwavering courage and consistent devotion to duty 
and during your service have been granted as many 
as 3.0 money rewards besides a large number of 
good service marks and commendations. 

In recognition of your services the title of Rai 
Sahib has been conferred upon you by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and I now have much pleasure 
in handing you the Sanad of that distinction. 

1 congratulate you. 



Rai Sahib Jogendra Mohan Datta, 

You entered the Education Deiiartment in 1899 
and in 1925 were promoted to the Bengal 
Educatiofial Service on probation as Head Master 
of the Bogra Zilja School, being confirmed both in 
the service and the post in the following year. In 
1928 you became Superintendent of the Dacca 
Normal School and for three years from 1932 until 
your retirement in 1935 officiated as Head Master 
of the Dacca Collegiate School. Throughout your 
long service you showed yourself to be a very 
capable, honest and loyal officer and your tenure 
of the Headmastership of Dacca Collegiate School, 
which is one of the most imimrtant Headmasterships 
of the Province, was marked with success. 

I have now much pleasure in handing to you 
the Sanad of the title of Rai Sahib which His 
Excelleucy the Viceroy has been pleased to confer 
upon you. I congratulate you. 

KbAN Sahib Maulvi Wajed Ali Khan, 

You are now the Secretary of the Raipura 
Central Co-operative Hank in Dacca District, having 
served since 1922 successively as apprentice and 
Supervisor in the Dacca Central Co-oi)erative Bank, 
and later as Auditor of Co-operative Societies in 
the districts of Dacca and Mymensingh. It is 
largely owing to your influence that the Raipura 
Bank has maintained a remarkably sound position 
in the time of economic depression. Your interest 
in the countryside however is'^not limited to the 
welfare- of the Bank and you have taken a 
Reading part in the campaigns for the destruction 
of Water-hyacinth, the restriction of jute and the 
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introduction of substitute crops. You also organised 
the first Agricultural and Industrial Health 
Exhibition held in Raipnra and were instrumental 
in forming an Anti-Malaria League. In times of flood 
you have rendered active asf^istance to distressed 
persons in the char areas of Raipura. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has now been 
pleased to recognise your services by the awai’d of 
the title of Khan Sahib and in handing you the 
Sanad of that distinction I congratulate you. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Osman Ali, 

You have been the President of the Dhanikhola 
Union Board in Mymensingh district since its incep- 
tion in 1927 and before that were for many years the 
Collecting Member of the Panchayet, Under your 
guidance a charitable dispensary, a junior Madrasah 
and several primary schools have been established 
in your Union and you have been connected with 
man}’^ works of public utility in the area of the 
Trishal police station. Your loyalty is well-knovlrn, 
and you command influence and respect beyond the 
borders of your Union. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has now been j)lease(l 
to confer upon ybu the title of Khan Sahib upon 
which I congratulate you. I have much pleasure in 
handing you the Sanad of that title. 

Rai Sahib Ambica Chaban Guha Roy, 

Your long and faithfirl service under the Court 
of Wards as Superintendent of the Dacca Nawab 
Estate in Barisal Circle has earned tlie commenda- 
tion of successive ofiicers under whom you have 
served. In difficult and troublous times you have 



rendered Vfdualde help to the authorities in the 
control and suppression of subversive movements. 

Your services have now been recognised by His 
Excellency the Viceroy by the conferment of the 
title of Rai Sahib, upon you. In handing to you the 
Sanad of this title I congratulate you. 

Rai Sahib Prafulla Kumar Guua, 

You have a long record of service as a Stenogra- 
pher in the Secretariat of the Governmemt of Bengal. 
Your work which by its nature requires both 
trustworthiness and accuracy has always been 
carried out in a capable and conscientious manner. 
In recognition of your eflicient and faithful service 
I have now much pleasure in handing you the 
Sanad of the title of Rai Sahib which His E.xcellency 
the Viceroy has been pleased to confer upon you. 
I congriitulate you. 

Rai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Dr, 

* Yclu have rendered excellent service in various 
public capacities in the Abdullapur area of Dacca, 
in pjirticiilar as an Honorary Magistrate and as a 
former President and Member of (he Abdullapur 
Union Board. You have also been an influence 
for good as a member of the Abdullapur High 
English •School Committee and your interest in 
educational matters has further been demonstrated 
by a, most generous gift towards a high school for 
girls at Munshiganj. Your public services and 
benefactions have won for yoij great respect and 
influence locally and you have at all times rendered 
ungrudging assistance to the local otiicers’ of 
Government. 
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In recognition of yonr good services extending 
for over a quarter of a century His Excellency the 
Viceroy has been pleased to bestow upon you the 
title of Rai Sahib. I now hand you the Sanad of 
this title and congratulate you upon its conferment. 

Babu Hem Chandra Das Gupta, 

As Veterinary Inspector in the Biikarganj Circle 
you had to deal -with a widespread outbreak of 
rinderpest in the Bakarganj district at the end of 
1935. In so doing you were confronted with tlie 
exceptional geographical difficulties of a river 
district and had to subject yourself to severe 
hardships. By properly controlling and directing 
your staff and by api)lying the new Tissue Vaccine 
you were able to stop the outbreak and in so doing 
added to an already excellent record of service. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, I present you witli the 
Kaisai-I-Hiud Medal in Bronze for public service 
in India. 
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Ms ExoeUenoy*8 Addrsssss to reoiplonts 
of Indian Polloo Modals, King*^ Polloo 
Medals and to the Members of the 
Publlo to whom rewards were given at 
the Polloe Parade held at Daoca on 
1 3th July 1937, 

Indian Police Medal. 

Mb. John Cotton Farmer, I.P., 

You have rendered long and valuable service in 
the Indian Police culminating in your appointment 
to be Inspector-General o£ Police, Bengal, in which 
appointment you have set a high example to those 
serving under you. It gives me great pleasure to 
decorate you with the Indian Police Medal which 
has been bestowed upon you botli in recognition of 
your personal services and in token of the dignity of 
this award to which all ranks of tlie force may 
worthily aspire as an honourable recognition. 

King’s Police Medal. 

Mb. Abu Hamid Muhammad Suamsoddoha, I.P., 

You entered the Indian PolicC in 1924 and have 
officiated in the rank of Superintendent since 1931. 
As an A'ssistant Superintendent of Police in the 
Contai Subdivision of Miduapore in 1930 you 
handled a difficult situation with skill and received 
the congratulations of Government. As Superin- 
tendent of Police in Birbhum and later in Paridpur 
district 'you have spared no pains to acquire an 
intimate first hand knowledge of your district by 
energetic touring and close personal contact. with 
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the people. The confidence you have thus gained 
has been of marked value both to Government and 
the public. 

His Majesty has been pleased to recognise 
your services by the grant of the King’s Police 
Medal with which I have now much pleasure in 
decorating you. 

Mb. Surendra Nath Ohatarji, i.p., 

Your service in the Indian Police which you 
entered in 1925 has been marked throughout by 
keenness and ability. In particular your work in 
Dinajpur district, to which you were apj)ointed as 
officiating Superintendent in 1933, was of an 
exceptionally high order. In the course of the two 
years following your appointment to that district you 
were successful in breaking up the ramifications 
of terrorist parties at work there and you have 
played a very important part in the general 
campaign against revolutionary organisations in this 
Province. 

The award by His Majesty of the King’s Police 
Medal is a fitting tribute to the diligence and 
enterprise which you have displayed. I congratulate 
you most heartily. 

Babu Jamini Mohan Banarji, 

You have contributed in no small measure to the 
successful prosecution of various political conspiracy 
cases and your work throughout has been excep- 
tionally good. You have well deserved the high 
honour which His Majesty has conferred upon you 
by the grant of the King’s Police Medal with which 
I now have much pleasure in decorating you. 
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Indian Police Medal. 

Rai Bhola Nath Banaeji Bahadur, i.{>., 

You joined the Police force in 1908 and your 
promotion to the Imperial Service in 1919 was 
confirmed in 1921. In recognition of your valuable 
services the title of Rai Bahadur was conferred on 
you in 1924. Your continually thorough and 
efficient work has now earned for you the award of 
the Indian Police Medal with which I have much 
pleasure in decorating you. I congratulate you. 

Rai Hriday Nath Datta Bahadur, 

• 

Your keen and thorough work in the Finger 
Print Bureau has marked you out as a very efficient 
member of the Police force which you entered as 
long ago as 1903 and in which you have risen to 
the rank of Deputy Superintendent. In 1931 you 
became a Rai Sahib and last year the title of Rai 
Bfihadrur was conferred upon you in recognition of 
your meritorious service. I congratulate you upon 
the award of the Indian Police Medal with which 
I now decorate you. 

Inspector Jitbndra Nath Sen, 

You ’have worked in the Police Department 
with conspicuous ability for over 30 years, of which 
the greater portion has been spent in the Criminal 
Investigation Department. Your services in 
connection with the detection oMacoities have been 
especially worthy of mention and you have received 
numerous money rewards and other marks of 
distinction, besides being twice specially mentioned 
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in the Annual Administration Report In recogni- 
tion of your loyal and trustworthy service, the 
Indian Police Medal has now been conferred upon 
you. In decorating jmu with this Medal I ,fongratu- 
late you. 

iNSPECTOll Rasik Charan Basu, 

You entered the Police Department in 1911 and 
your record of service is of an exceptionally high 
order. Since joining the District Intelligence 
Branch in Bakarganj you have helped to bring 
revolutionary elements in that district under control 
and have been largely instrumental in preserving 
the district from terrorist outrages. I have now 
much pleasure in decorating you with the Indian 
Police Medal wliich you have so well deserved. 

Inspector Abinash Cuandra Guha, 

You joined the Police service in 1916 and during 
the Civil Di.sobedience Movement you proved 
yourself of great value to those under whom you 
served. Your work in combating the terrorist 
movement as a member of the District Intelligence 
Branch in Dacca has won appreciation. You have 
received on a nu'mber of occasions commendations 
and monetary rewards and I now have much 
pleasure in decorating you with the Indian Police 
Medal which has been conferred on you in recogni- 
tion of your services. 

Officiating Inspector Jatindra Mohan Chakra- 

batti, 

You entered the Police Service 17 years ago and 
have an e^ccellent record particularly since joining 
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the Intelligence Branch in 1930. You have played 
a conspicuous part in the investigation of many 
political cases and as a result of your tactful 
collection of valuable information, several notorious 
absconders have Ijeen arrested. I have now much 
pleasure in decorating you with the Indian Police 
Medal and congratulate you upou its award. 

Officiating Inspector Suresu Chandra Chakra- 

BATTI, 

Whilst employed in the District Intelligence 
Branch both in Mymensingh and Faridpur you 
displayed great tact and resource in the collection 
of information concerning terrorists. You were 
also responsible for the recovery of fire-arms and 
ammunition. You have earned many money rewards 
and commendations. In decorating you with the 
Indian Police Medal I congratulate you on its 
award. 

Sub-Inspector Radhika Char an Das, 

You jojued the Police as a constable as long ago 
as 1903 and soon showed yourself i)OS8essed of excep- 
tional ability. Throughout yoixr service you have 
performed excellent work and have displayed great 
devotion to duty. Your many years of loyal and 
able ser'^ice, during which you have risen to the 
rank of Sub-Inspector, have now been recognised 
in the award of the Indian Police Medal. In 
decorating you therewith I congratulate you. 

Sub-Inspector Basanta Kumar Mukharji, 

, In 1927 you were promoted to the rank of ^ub- 
InSpector after 13 years service in the fovce. .Three 



years later you entered the District Intelligence 
Branch where your excellent work has been on 
occasions performed at considerable personal risk. 
Your record includes the recovery of a number of 
unlicensed arms and ammunition as well as the 
arrest of several dangerous absconders. It is largely 
through your efforts that several terrorist plans 
have been frustrated. I have now much pleasure 
in decorating you with the Indian Police Medal 
which you have so well deserved. I congratulate 
you. 

Sub-Inspector Girindra Nath Singh, 

You have been responsible for averting many 
contemplated dacoitics as well as for the arrest of 
several suspects and the capture of arms and 
ammunition. There are a great number of good 
service marks and commendations to your credit 
and you have received rewards on several occasions. 
Your valuable work in the Police Service, which 
you joined in 1920, has earnetl recognition in the 
award of the Indian Police Medal with which I now' 
decorate yon. I congratulate you. 

Sub-Inspector Hkmendra Narayan Burman, 

You have rendered distinguished service in the 
District Intelligence Branch since 1930 and ’ latterly 
have been in charge of Intelligence work in the 
Brahmanbaria SnMivision and at Agartala. Yonr 
successes have included the recovery of revolvers 
and the arrest of a* number of political absconders. 

I now have much pleasure in decorating you with 
the Indian Police Medal on the award of which, 

I congratulate you. 
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Assistant Sub-Inspector Subendra Bijat Deb, 

You were selected to lead a military party to an 
allotted position in a cordon and du§ to your 
commendable promptitude and personal courage a 
dangerous terroaist was captured. It is with great 
pleasure that I now decorate you with the Indian 
Police Medal which hasf been fittingly awarded to 
you. I congratulate you. 

Members of the Public. 

Babu Pbamatua Bhushan Gho.shal, 

It was owing to your ready and willing help 
that the identity of certain poachers who had been 
responsible for the murder of two Forest Guards 
in the Odlajhora Forest was established. Your 
.services on this occasion were largely responsible 
for bringing these murderers to justice. 

MaulvI Td«tu Sardar, 

Maulvi Mangan Sardar, 

• WJien a gang of dacoits had committed an 
outrage in your village you displayed exemplar^' 
courage in pursuing one of them and engaging 
him in a liand to hand fight. Your prompt and 
courageous action rallied your fqjlow villagers and 
eventually two of the gang were captured. As 
a result,. the activities of this gang which hati been 
responsible for several dacoities were brought 
to a close. 

Mattlvi Hazari Mandal, 

Maulvi Brshad Mandal, 

At 'considerable personal risk you opposed a 
^liirty of dacoits who were committing a ducoity 
and managed to wound and capture the leader of 
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the party. This oourafyeous action led eventually 

to the detection ol two dacoity cases and to the 

breaking np of a formidable gang. 

( 

Maulvi Kaeimuddin Ahmad Pandit, 

« 

You rendered whole-hearted assistance to the 
police in their bringing . to book persons in the 
district of Bangpur who under cover of rich and 
influential support were oppressing the people of 
their locality. Your action displayetl great public 
spirit and moral courage, 

Maulvi Amjed Ali, 

„ Abdul Wahab, 

„ Mir Abdul Wahab, 

„ Ahmad Bakhsh, 

„ Jamie Ali Nikabi, 

Babu Uma Charan Dhubi, 

You showed great bravery and resource when 
a dacoity was committed in the district of Bakargan j. 
By offering resistance to the dacoits ydu were, able 
to account for four of their number and were of 
much assistance to the authorities in bringing to 
justice those Who were arrested. 

Babu Bijay Krista Ohatarji, 

„ Shyama Pada Singha Ray, 

At the request of the police you accompanied a 
party which set out to intercept a gang of dacoits 
who were reported to be contemplating an outrage. 
On arrival at the appointed place and discovering 
that a dacoity had* already been committed you 
pursued the criminals and at great personal risk 
manag^ to .capture one of their number. 



His Exoallssoy^s Speech at the PelSoe 

Parade heh! at Dacca en 1 3th July 
1937 . 

Officebs and men of the Bengal Police Fobce, 

I am addressing you to-day for the last time as 
the Governor of Bengal and for the first time under 
constitutional conditions differing radically from 
^those which prevailed a year ago. The Governor 
of a Province retains and will continue to retain 
a special relationship to the services of the Crown 
and that relationship may well render it appropriate 
for him to address them personally on occasions of 
this kind and upon matters with which, as the 
representative of the King-Emperor, he is particu- 
larly concerned : but for the administration of the 
police, for tlieir efficiency and welfare, the Minister 
in charge of the Home Department has a responsi- 
bility .more direct and immediate than that of the 
Governor — a responsibility not to be whittled down 
or blurred and less' still, save in circumstances 
which are far from our contemplation, to bo 
superseded. 

It is Sir Nazimuddin therefore whom you might 
well expect to review the progress and achievements 
of the force under his charge and to make such 
pronouncements as lie might deem appropriate as to 
the line of policy and- administration which, with 
the support of his colleagues, 4ie might intend to 
follow in the future. Appreciating as I do the 
\aanner in .which he has stood aside and invited me ' 
to take this last opportunity of addresstng you, I 
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do not propose to treiicb on matters which I regard 
as more appropriate for Ministers to deal with; I 
shall accordingly confine myself so far as concerns 
the administration of the force and iti^ ^ork to 
qnestions of fact or to -matters of decided policy 
in which under the old regime I have had a personal 
and actual responsibility. . 

Both the report of your Inspector-General and 
the turn-out on the present Parade testify to the 
standard of discipline and efficiency maintained by 
the force as a whole during the year that has passed. 
The Bengal Police have reason for special pride in 
the fact that not only did their representatives 
attend the Coronation celebrations in Londort, but 
that it was a Bengal Police Officer who was selected 
to command the whole contingent of police from 
India. The Eastern Frontier Rifles won high 
commendation at the installation of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Gooch Behar : on that spectacular 
occasion their detachment worthily represented, a 
battalion of which the Police forces in the Province 
may justly be proud. 

In the administration of the force and its 
conditions of service decisions of considerable 
importance were taken by the late Government 
during their term of office. One decision that I 
know was regarded not without misgiving was 
that for future entrants the rates of pay of provincial 
and subordinate police officers- must be scaled down 
on principles similar to those applied in scaling 
down the pay of other services, in the Province. 
It was a decision for the taking of which I accept, 
i|»y full sljiare of responsibility : but I believe that 
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future entrants into the affected grades of the police 
will themselves realise the impossibility of 
exempting them from the operation of a general 
and obligatory principle at a time whe*n salaries 
of the Provincial Services have teen uniformly 
scaled down. I look to them to accept the position 
loyally remembering the obligations common to 
them and to all servants of the Crown in tliis 
Province. 

Another important deci.sion of the late 
Government was to undertake by selected officers 
of long experience in technical and financial affjiirs, 
a comprehensive review of the strength, 
organisution and distribution of the police forces. 
It is hot for me to say what action may be taken 
by Governments of the future upon the material 
thus provided ; but I have no doubt that that 
materiah will be of the greatest value to those upon 
whom the responsibility for police administration 

has now devolved. 

• 

I may mention further as a matter of general 
interest an order issued early in April by the 
Inspector-General that as a general rule only 
literate Bengalis should bo recruit^ to the unarmed 
branch of the force : the experience of the past year 
continue^ to show that there is no lack of recruits 
of this character. 

I cannot while speaking of administrative 
matters omit mention of one other question, namely, 
that of buildings and accommodation. It is a bare 
statement of fact .that while in some fortunate 
places modern and sanitary accommodation' has 
been provided there are others which I Jmve seen 
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with . my own eyes where oflBcers and men of the 
force are obliged to live under conditions that 
reflect no credit on a Government that employs 
them. Fo*r this state of affairs I freely £^mit the 
responsibility of past Governments in which I have 
shared ; I can only say that the late Government 
did what it could with, its crippled resources. 
Should the future be more prosperous, the matter is 
one which as a question of hard fact cannot fail to 
attract the attention of those who are responsible. 

In the matter of relationships with the public 
it must be a source of general gratification to know 
that in many districts, and particularly in this 
district, efforts to secure greater co-operation and 
understanding between police officers and Union 
Boards have borne fruit. I spoke of this subject 
last year and have been particularly gratified to 
observe this continued improvement. It has been 
shewn in practice that active and sympathetic 
interest on the part of police officers in matters of 
local welfare has in fact resulted in better mutual 
understanding and greater co-operation between 
them and the local bodies both in the improvement 
of the countryside and in their common efl'orts 
against crime. That much still remains to be done 
is clear from the heavy incidence of dacoity in this 
Province. It is true that the past year shows an 
improvement on its predecessor in a smaller number 
of dacoities and a considerably larger number of 
Village Defence Parties; but nothing but the closest 
and most active co-operation between the thana 
police and the autliorities in charge of the rural 
iwlice can achieve further progress in protecting 
the villages against this constant peril ; for my part 
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I feel sure that the way of co-operation and mutual 
understanding is the only road to success. 

I have dwelt as briefly as I can on these matters 
which arh of general interest both to yourselves and 
to the jiublic at "large ; but I would like to speak to 
you more particularly about a matter to which 
I have already referred— ^the relationship between 
myself as Governor and you as servants of the 
Crown. I have said that that relationship is a 
special one. I would go further and say that to my 
mind it constitutes an asset of the very greatest 
value to the success of responsible Government. 
In India as in England the ties that unite the Crown 
and the services of the Crown are as real as they arc 
intangible. I venture to say that there is no servant 
of the State in India, however humble, who would 
not stand with pride before his Sovereign in the 
consciodsness of work well done : there is no servant 
of the State however remiss or unworthy who has 
nqt at some time been reminded of his duty by 
remeifibrance of the loyalty that he owes to his 
King. 

What I wish to impress on yon is that the new 
order of things involves no conflict of loyalties, for 
the whole authority of the Crown stands behind its 
constitutional advisers acting in accordance with 
law. 

You are aware that the Governor has been 
charged with a special responsibility in respect of 
the public services — but I have already tried to 
make it clear that such a responsibility on his part 
does not exclude the responsibility of the Minister. 
It is to the Minister that the services of the Crown 
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committed to his charpfe should look for their 
guidance, their welfare and their protection : and 
it is through him if need be that the personal 
consideration of the Governor is to be „ invoked. 
On that foundation only can rest the mutual 
confidence between the Crown, the advisers of the 
Crown and the services of the Crown which is an 
indispensable condition of ordered and progressive 
Government. 

It is that harmony of loyalties which constitutes 
one of the greatest gifts that the political experience 
of Britain has been able to contribute to responsible 
and constitutional Government. To preserve that 
tradition of harmony in its integrity is a trust 
shared by myself as the representative of the King- 
Emperor in this Province and my Ministers as his 
constitutional advisers in all matters committed 
to their charge. It is a trust which, I believe both 
they and I and our successors on both sides will be 
proud to discharge in partnership. 

In token of the bonds that unite the Crown 
and its servants I shall now proceed formally to 
invest with decorations those officers and men 
whose services to the King-Emperor and to this 
Province are now tb be recognised. 
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Ms ExooUmnoy^s AtHdross at iba Oon- 
vooafloa of the Daooa University on the 
1 4th July 1937. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

• 

I do not to-day intend to take up a great deal of 
your time for I know that you will be anxious to 
hear the address of the distinguished speaker who 
is to follow me — the first Chief Minister of Bengal, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq is, as your Vice- 
Chancellor has just pointed out, no stranger to this 
University having been associated with it since its 
foundation ; and it is therefore iiarticularly 
appropriate tliat lie should give the first Convocation 
Address to be made under the new constitutional 
order. 

Standing before you to-day as Chancellor for the 
fifth and last occasion I am forcibly reminded of the 
clianges which the hand of time has wrought. I 
have seen two Vice-Chancellors lay down the reins 
of office and to-day in the place of Dr. A. F. Rahman 
appointed to the Public Service Commission we 
welcome a new Vice-Chancellor* for the first time 
to these halls. Dr. Rahman was the first Indian 
to hold ‘this exalted office, and when two years ago 
I made some reference to this fact I also said that 
his name would be known in years to come not only 
within the University but in wider spheres. His 
tenure of the Vice-Chancellorship was perhaps 
more brief than .even I could fiave foreseen at that 
time, but yet I think ray prophecy has not been 
falsified. In welcoming Dr. Majumdar Ijo his place 
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we recognise in an exalted position one who for 
some years now has worked amongst us and in 
whom from our knowledge of him we may justifi- 
ably repose every confidence for the future.^ I take 
this opportunity of thanking him for the very kind 
references he has made to me in the course of the 
most interesting and eloquent speech to which 
we have just listened. The Vice-Chancellor’s 
address is indeed full of interest to those familiar 
with the University, but I think that to the wider 
public before whom to-day’s proceedings will even- 
tually come the most encouraging part of his review is 
that which is devoted to the future development 
of the University. It is some time since we have 
had to talk of anything but the cutting down of 
expenditure, since we had to consider anything 
but minimum requirements and the means by 
which with a little pruning here and a little 
sacrifice there, we could struggle along until better 
times hove in sight. I would not be so imprudent 
as to say that prosperity is yet firmly and i)ermii- 
nently established. But released from the necessity 
of preserving a miserly attitude tlie University can 
now look about it with a new feeling of confidence. 
The acceptance by Government of the report of 
Dr. Jenkins to which the Vice-Chancellor has just 
referred, will enable you to look forward to a 
period of years in which you will have leisure and 
opportunity for the prudent development of your 
activities. It is a source of profound satisfaction 
to me personally that the release of the University 
from a position of humiliating and cramping 
dependence should have come about during ray 
tenure of office as Chancellor. 
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The Vice-Chancellor has referred to a sum of 
money collected daring the time of Lord Lytton 
towards the re-institution of the Professorship of 
Sanskrit.. I can assure you that I have’ not been 
oblivious of the.existence of this sum and if I am 
not in a position to-day to make a formal announce- 
ment of its transfer to the University, now that a 
Chair of Sanskrit has been established, I have 
every reason to believe that the formal transfer of 
the investment to the University is only a matter 
of time, provided that the University itself is in a 
position to guarantee the permanence of the 
Sanskrit Chair. 

It, is of much interest to learn of the success 
which is attending the University in its endeavour 
to ^omote the study of agricultural science. 
In India as a whole, and especially in the part 
of this Province which the University of Dacca is 
primarily designed to serve, there is no more 
important subject. It may often be a mistake for a 
University to pay too much attention to a particular 
subject; and to speak of a “ specialist University ” 
would be a contradiction in terms. The dangers 
of .specialisation are obvious, and threaten the 
individual no less than the corpcrtute body. I have 
heard research defined as “getting to know more 
and more about less and less until one finally knows 
everything about nothing”. Nevertheless there is 
no harm in judicious emphasis on an important . 
subject, and in bringing the study of Agricultural 
Science to the fore, the University will be rendering 
to the community a service which from its circum- 
stances and environment it is particularly well 
qualified to render. 
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I am interested also in the project for the 
establishment of a Medical College. In commenting 
on this, and indeed on all matters afifectiug the 
University in which my Government also is 
interested, I feel I should give some explanation of 
the position of myself as Governor and Chancellor 
under the new political system. The Chancellor of 
the University is one to whom the University looks 
as its titular head, and as one who, besides dis- 
charging certain statutory duties, is in a position to 
use whatever legitimate means lie to his hand for 
the good of the University when need arises. Such 
influence as I may possess througli the opportunities 
which I have both as Chancellor and Governor of 
meeting and talking with persons of influence and 
importance in this Province or elsewl)ere, have 
always been at tJie service of the University. My 
position as Governor does however preclude me 
from approaching on your behalf one body of much 
influence in the Province — namely the Council of 
Ministers. The Governor has shed whatever share 
of responsibility he may have borne in the past for 
administrative matters of this kind; and whatever 
hopes may have been kindled of Government 
assistance by those responsible for previous adminis- 
trations, it is to none but the Hon’l)le Minister and 
his colleagues that the University may now look 
for the realisation of such hopes. My interest in 
the welfare of the University is however in no way 
diminished, and I can assure you that in the future 
as in the past, this ipterest will find expression in 
ail the legitimate ways and means at my command. 

Before I close this 4)rief address I feel that I 
must add jny tribute to that of the Vice-Chancellor 
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in memory of the late Rai Sasanka Coomar Ghose 
Bahadur. His affection for tlie University and the 
services to which this prompted him, will long he 
remembered in this place. 

I will now ^and between you and Mr. Faziul 
Huq no longer, except to offer my congratulations 
to all those who have to-day received their degrees. 
I wish them tlie fullest measure of success in 
whatever may be the ])aths oil wliich they are now 
about to enter. 



Mis ExootloHoy’'a Spaaoh at tha Oaafaraaaa 
at Unlan Baarita of Daaaa Matrlat am 
IBih July 1937m 

Mb. Shahabuddin and Gentlemen, 

It was with genuine pleasure that I accepted the 
invitation of the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self- 
Government to preside at the opening stages of 
this Conference and to distribute rewards and 
certificates to those who in the rural areas of this 
district have rendered good and unselfish service 
to tJie people of tlieir Unions. 

Meeting you as I do to-day for the last time in a 
conference of this nature I have been deeply 
touched by the generous references that your 
District Board Chairman, Mr. Shahabuddin, and 
your spokesman Muulvi Sekandar Ali — have made 
to me personally. Five years— it is more than 
five years now — is no negligil)le period in an 
individual career — but it is a short time in which 
to grapple with problems so grave and complicated 
as those that have confronted the Province of 
Bengal : if I have been able with the help of loyal 
and able colleagues to make any contribution 
towards bringing some of those problems into a 
clearer light and finding some approach towards 
their solution, I count myself doubly fortunate 
both in the support that I have received from men 
of good will in the country and in the generous 
appreciation that yoh have vouchsafed me. 

Yet I would be the last to claim that the major 
problems .of rural Bengal have been brought to 
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solntion : our feet are act on the way but a long 
journey lies before us ; it will be for others to survey 
the country that lies ahead — to map out the path for 
the futiii^p and to guide and inspire your progress. 
Tn the nature of ^hings it is to Ministers responsible 
to the Legislature that you will look to initiate the 
policies of the future and to put them into operation. 
Yet, as I conceive it, the Governor will have his 
part to play. Relieved though he is of the task 
of initiating policy it will still be his duty and 
his privilege to lend the full weight of his 
support to measures initiated by his advisers for the 
social and economic welfare of the King-Emperor’s 
subjects: the discharge of that duty will continue 
to call for a full understanding on his part of the 
problems that confront his Ministers, and for such 
knowledge as the Governor can himself acquire of 
the liveg, the needs and the progress of all classes 
of people in the Province. Personally I shall carry 
away the happiest memories of these periods, all 
tob brief, that I have been able to spend away from 
the routine of official business, among the rural 
people of Bengal, and I regret that on this present 
occasion my stay at Dacca has proved too short and 
my engagements too numerous .to permit of my 
leaving the beaten track once again and finding my 
way into the interior of your district. 

The Chairman of your District Board has given 
us a glimpse of his own experiences on tour in 
remote places. I have no doubt that the contacts 
thus established and the knowledge thus gained are 
of the greatest value to the fruitful development 
of village self-government and the full exploitation 
of its possibilities. 



Dilcca is pre-eminently one af those districts in 
which the awakened consciousness of the rural 
classes has found vent in constructive works of 
rural improvement carried out by organised local 
effort and by voluntary labour gladly given and 
wisely applied. I will not rt^peat what I have said 
on previous occasions regarding the value of such 
service both to those who give it and to those who 
receive. I am confident that the experience once 
gained will not be lost. Let me say however that in 
the .scheme of things in Bengal the imi)ortanoe of 
Union Boards is not to be measured by their .size : 
small they may bo — negligible tliey are not. TJ)eir 
clo.se contact with the people, the opi>ortunlties they 
offer for public service and the record of accomplish- 
ment and initiative tliat you your.selve.s liave sliown 
establish them as one of the most i>otent agencies 
for the regeneration of the villages of Bengal. 

You have been good enough to refer with 
appreciation to the help and guidance you have 
received from the officers of Government in this 
district and Division and I would like to take this 
opportunity of associating myself with that 
expression of appreciation. Apart from tlie leader- 
shij) and sj’inpatky of the higher officers of 
Government in the mofussil, I am well aware of the 
great volume of useful anti devoti d work^lone by 
members of the Provincial set vices in subdivisions 
and rural circles — work whicli is essential and of 
the greatest value however inconspicuous it may 
be and however infrequently it may meet with 
formal and public recognition on an occasion of this 
kind. The contribution of officers of Government 
to rural development has lost none of its value 



under the new constitutional scheme. The Govern- 
ments now established in India need and are 
entitled to service from their public officers no less 
responsij>le and no less generous tlian their 
predecessors enjoyed ; for the Initiation and control 
of policy the responsibility has passed to Ministers; 
for advice on technical and administrative matters, 
for the loyal and imaginative execution of policy, 
for the co-ordination of local activities between 
officers of the various departments, for the smoothing 
out of local difficulties and the inspiration of local 
effort the unflagging labour of the public services 
will remain an asset of the greatest value to 
Governments and people alike. For my part as the 
constitutional head of the Crown services in this 
Province I shall not fail to encourage by precept 
and example the wholehearted efforts of my officers 
in carrying out such measures for the beneflt of the 
rural areas as my advisers in the discharge of their 
responsibilities may undertake. 
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Hia Cxoallauoy'a S/taaoit at tha Eaatara 
Bangal Saraawat SamaJ Oaavaaailaa 
at Daaaa aa 16 th July 19!i7m 

Learned Pundits of the Saraswat Samaj, 

Let me first of all congratulate you upon the 
entry of your Samaj into the sixtieth year of its 
existence. 

The attainment of the age of three score years 
may perhaps seem of but moderate significance to 
the Pundits, wliose study embraces the most 
ancient of philosophies and languages, and a 
religion that has flourished for untold cejituries in 
these plains. The Samaj may seem to them but a 
thing of yesterday alongside the venerable system of 
learning which it seeks to promote and maintain. 
The rites and ceremonies with which they have 
celebrated the Coronation of their present Majesties 
are no doubt based on forms with which countless 
Kings have been hallowed and sanctified to the 
service of their peoples in ancient and forgotten 
Kingdoms of this land. The structure of their 
educational system, on which the Pundits rightly 
pride themselves as affording a means whereby 
Gurti and disciple may be brought most* closely 
into contact, has the authority of many generations 
of experience to vouch for its value and efficacy. 

Yet the system of^ education to which you lend 
your support has' features which must, seem 
peculiar to the western mind. We know of the 
system of medical attendance which is said to 
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prevail in China, whereby the doctor is paid only 
so long as the client is well. If the client falls 
sick the doctor’s fee^ ceases ; and to spur -on his 
efforts t<j effect a cure he has the knowledge not 
only that his reputation may thereby be enhanced, 
but also that his pocket will once agjiin be 
replenished. We have lieard too, but more from 
progressives than from traditionalists, of the ideal 
of free and universal education. But it is welcome 
to find a society which expects of its members that 
in accordance with ancient tradition it should be 
the teacher who will give his best efforts for the 
upkeep of the school, whilst the pupil need do no 
more than lend an attentive ear. To those of ns 
who are parents and have had to pay school and 
University fees, a system of this kind would have 
offered many attractions. 

The ‘Pundits will excuse my commenting in a 
lighter vein on a subject which lies so near to their 
hearts. None realises better than I the siicrifices 
which they undergo to maintain their traditional 
ways ill these times, and to see that the culture of 
their fathers is not lost in a materialistic world. 
Their educational system demands a real love of 
knowledge in the teacher, and tile belief that the 
instructed pupil will ultimately share his sentiment. 
It is this attitude of mind which in the dark ages 
preserved alight the lamp of learning; and when 
in what we are pleased to call more enlightened 
times the world is aglitter with knowledge often 
flashy 5ind superficial, it is by ’the mellow rays of 

this same lamp that men may still see plainly 

• 

and see well. 
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I am interested to hear of the results of the 
examinations held nnder the anspices of the Samaj, 
and take this opportunity publicly to congratulate 
those who have just received prizes and awards at 
my hands. The pleasure you l\ave expressed at 
the elevation to high ofSce of Mr. Fazul Huq, 
Mr. Hahman and Khan* Bahadur Azizul Haque 
shows that the Pundits, though their work associates 
them with the past, yet follow with interest the 
present fortunes of their well-wishers. I am also 
graiified to learn of the high value which you 
place on the services of several officers of ray 
Government. 

I am pleased to hear of the munificence of 
various benefactors of the Samaj, and rejoice with 
the Samaj at this evidence of the esteem in which 
they and the cause they have at heart are held. 
In mentioning the question of a Governmeiit grant, 

I am afraid the Pundits are approaching me for what 
it is no longer in my power to give. Under the 
new order of things I can do no more than transmit 
your request to the Hon’ble Chief Minister who Is 
also Minister for Education. The confidence which 
you have just expressed In him will no doubt serve 
as an assurance that your request will be carefully 
and sympathetically considered. For myself, 1 shall 
have much pleasure in contributing again a* donation 
of Rs. 750 to the funds of the Samaj. 

I have once more to sympathise with you in the 
losses which you have sustained in the course of 
a year by the des^th of several ol your valued 
supporters. Such losses are I know heavy, but 
whilst your Samaj and similar associations endure 
we cannot-call them irreparable. 



Finally, I have been much gratified, Learned 
Pundits, by your very kind references to myself and 
thank you most heartily for your solicitude for my 
welfare i^ the future. The memory of your earnest 
band of scliolars in a far country will indeed remain 
with me long after I have left these shores. Let me 
assure you that my best wishes for the prosperity of 
the Samaj and for the success of the objects for 
which the Pundits strive will endure wherever 
I may chance to be. 
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His exosllsnoy^s AMrsss io Hub Am Tm 
SmImtiAdIm Ahmsd of OoudHa^ whoa 
prosonlloff Mm with the *^OIIt Gross 
for Osllontry '' on IBth July 1937 si 
tho Gomhinod Youth Display at Daooam 

Cub a. T. Salauddin Ahmed, 

While passing by a tank yonr attention was 
attracted by cries for help and yon ran up to find 
a young girl in danger of being drowned. Though 
otliers could not help her you swam in and rescued 
her at the risk of your own life. You were under 
12 years of age when you performed this brave 
act. In recognition of this act of gallantry His 
Excellency the Chief Scoot for India has Iteen 
pleased to award you a “ Gilt Cross for Gallantry ”. 

His Excellency directs me to convey to you 
his congratulations and to these I add my' own. 

I have much pleasure in presenting you with the 
Gilt Cross. 



Mis ExosUsnoy's Rsply to the Fsrewell 
Addresses presented st Dsoos ’on 20th 
July^l937, 

COMMISSIONEBS OF THE MUNICIPALITY, MEMBERS 

OP THE District Board and District Moslem 
Federation, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is with mixed feelings that I rise to reply to 
the addresses that have been presented and at the 
same time xmblicly to take farewell of Dacca and 
its people. 

It ,is nearly five years ago to a day that I first 
came up the Buriganga to visit your ancient city 
set in a land of broad rivers and beautified by the 
gardens of Ramna beyond. I might describe my 
first visit as a voyage of discovery as indeed have 
been so many of my journeys in the five years that 
have followed. On tliat occasion you laid before 
me an^account of the needs and problems of your 
city and your district as they presented themselves 
to you — problems every one of which involved a 
personal responsibility on my part to study and 
in consultation with my then colleagues to 
seek for a solution. To-day, as you have realised, 
it is no longer my responsibility as the Governor 
of this Province to decide those matters of adminis- 
trative or legislative policy with which, as local 
self-governing bodies or as representatives of the 
rural population, you are mosfc closely concerned. 
That lowing thig you should have come to pay 
me so generous a tribute of farewell is a sourefe to 
me personally of sincere gratificaliou. 
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Yet, though a Governor may no longer be 
responsible for the eolation of your problems, let 
me assure you' that he is no less concerned than 
ever to appreciutA and to study them ; it I may so 
put it without appearing to , be flippant, the 
principles of democracy do not demand that the 
Sovereign or his representative should be singled 
oat among the community as the only person in the 
State who is not entitled to have an opinion of 
his awn. On the contrary, it seems to me that for 
the Governor to cease to be interested merely 
because he is no longer primarily responsible 
would be rendering poor recognition to his 
constitutional advisers and jioor service to tlie 
people of his Province. How far his opinions may 
be of value if they are wanted must deiiend very 
largely on the material upon which they are based 
and upon the opportnnities that he himself may 
obtain to study and attemjit to understand the 
problems with which his advisers are faced and 
which they are responsible for solving. How far 
his opinions may count must depend in the long 
run ofl how far they are wanted and what they are 
worth when forthcoming: how far they may be 
expres.sed save in the intimacy of the Council 
Chamber or with the authority of his advisers is 
ai^other matter; but this I would ask you in all 
sincerity to believe that whenever and wherever 
they are expressed they will have but <OMe object in 
view— to further the cause of onlered and constitu- 
tional progress in this Province. 

<0 

Bearing this in mind you will not expect from 
’^e. Gentlemen of the Municipality, a statement 
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of policy regarding ttie subject of detenus upon 
which, though not municipal in nature, you jiavo 
been moved to express the depth of ypur feeling. 
You hav#, I believe, already eipnessed 'your feel- 
ings on this questjjon to Minister's and have received 
from the Chief Minister, as their spokesman, an 
indication of the manner in which my Government 
is approaching this problem and the general line of 
policy which they propose to adopt. I do not 
propose to amplify or interpret what my Ministers 
have said ; and in fact with the session of the 
legislature so near at hand, it would be doubly 
inappropriate for me to make now any detailed 
statement of the kind which it would be eminently 
fitting for Ministers to make them. I may, however, 
dispose here nad now of the suggestion that the 
apparent delay on the part of Ministers in making 
definite and final pronouncements in this matter 
has been due to some disagreement between myself 
and my Ministers I can say categorically that 
there Jias been no such disagreement and I cherish 
the hope and belief that no such disagreement will 
in fact aris». Ministers have their duty and I mine, 
but our responsibilities in this matter are coextensive. 
Moreover,, we have to decide upon exactly the 
same material and we share the natural desire 
that the enforcement . of emergency measures, 
involving ptreventive detention without ' normal 
legal;proce»i and various other abnormal restrictions 
upon personal liberty, should be brought to an end 
as soon as due consideration for the public safety 
will allow. I wotjld however ask yon to bear in 
jnind the responsibility with which Ministers' are 
charged in- this matter — a responsibility which is 
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in np way onsted or undermined by the existence 
of a special reinpQnsibility on the part of the 
Governor : that responsibility with which Ministers 
are charged requires and justifies on their part^a 
thorough and conscientious examination of the 
whole matter: such an examination they have been 
engaged in making and I would ask you in all 
fairness to await its results. 

May I say one thing more on a note which 
1 should hesitate to strike if this were not a very 
personal occasion. I am drawing near the end of 
my term as Governor of Bengal — a term which 
T know was heralded by copious references in the 
Press to my experiences or supposed experiences 
in Ireland. I recogni.se with gratitude that since 
I came here the vast majority of people have been 
content to judge me by my work in Bengal and that 
no doubt is as it should be. But I am aware that 
even now hints are dropped here and lh6ro that a 
Hberal view could never be expected from anyone 
who had served the Crown in Ireland during what 
were called the “troubles”. I have never talked 
about my work in Ireland. What I did or 
refrained from doing is a matter in which 1 was 
answerable not td public opinion but to the British 
Cabinet and I would not say wljat I am about to 
say even now were it not that by so Moing I 
may remove misapprehensions and thereby serve 
a public interest. With.this in mind I think there 
is one disclosure which after a kpi^ of 16 years 
may >be made without ilnpropriety; .-When in 
1921 in pursuance of a treaty the British Govern- 
ment wore about to transfer to Irish Ministers 
resiwnsibijity for what is now the Irish Free State 
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there were many Irish prisoners still in gaol as a 
result of the preceding conflict. As the principal 
permanent adviser of Cabinet Ministers in such 
matters I^had to consider the situation *and with 
full knowledge of all the facts and circumstances 
and after weighing up possible consequences and 
reactions with the greatest care I recommended 
the release of those prisoners. That course as a 
matter of fact was followed. Whether it was right 
or not is not now in question and I must ask you 
not to draw any analogy as regards the present 
situation from this personal reminiscence : the facts 
and circumstances were so dilferent from those of 
Bengal that no practical inference can be drawn 
for us — except this one inference which you may 
perhaps be good enough to draw, that I do not 
approach and never have approached such questions 
with any bias in favour of keeping people in 
custody merely for the sake of doing so. 

In the matter of which I liave spoken I have a 
contingent responsibility — however remote that 
contingency may be. In the other matters to which 
you have referred I fear that it would be beyond 
the scope of my authority to give you a reply; 
cheap light and plentiful watea* are among the 
foremost amenities that a city of this importance 
may strive to obtain and I shall not fail to transmit 
to the responsible departments of my Government 
the representations that you have made on the 
subject ; I shall, I may add, await with interest and 
sympathy the advice that may^ be tendered to me 
on both of these matters, and I have no doubt that 
guoh advice will be based on a full study of these 
problems by Ministers anxious to dischtirge. their 
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responsibilities with competence and imagination; 
but when such advice has been constitutionally 
tendered I shall as in duty bound be guided by it. 

i 

You have been good enough, Gentlenren of the 
District Board and Gentlemen of the Dacca District 
Muslim Federation, to recall certain of the legisla- 
tive and administrative measures with which I have 
been associated and which bear more directly upon 
the lives of the rural people. A few days ago at 
the Conference of Union Board Presidents in this 
city I had the opportunity of observing how keenly 
alive to possibilities of progress are the rural 
inhabitants of this district ; if it has been vouch- 
safed to me to make any contribution towards 
rekindling the flame of vitality and hope among 
the villages of Bengal, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity and grateful also to those who have bestirred 
themselves among the people to direct their energies 
into constructive channels. 

The task of dealing with the burden of rural 
indebtedness has passed the stage of legislation but 
is still in the early stages of practical administration. 
I can however say with the full authority of my 
Ministers that GQvernment are firmly resolved to 
see this task through. 

lu this and in many other matters 'affecting 
rural welfare it is a matter of the sincerest gratifl- 
cation to me personally that projects conceived 
under the previous regime have been found worthy 
of acceptance and .development among the many 
preoccupations of an enlarged- ipd responsible 
cabinet coming to their task with fresh minds and 
augmented resources. The seal of that approval no 
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leas than the generous words you have used to-day 
is a tribute that I shall always value ; it gives me 
reason to hope that, however transitory the work 
of an individual may be, some of my labours may 
not have been in vain. 

t 

I could have wished that in the course of these 
five years the preoccupations of office and the 
pressure of Government business had allowed me 
to spend longer periods in this Eastern capital and 
in the byeways of rural Bengal. On this occasion 
too, as so often before, my stay has had to be 
curtailed; it may be, if proposals that have been 
mooted are brought to fruition at the desire of the 
legislature, my successors will be able to make good 
my own unwilling lapses as regards the sojourn in 
Dacca; of this at any rate I feel sure that the 
warmth of your welcome and the charms of your 
city and countryside will render their visits to you 
as happy as the memories that I shall carry away. 
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Ma Exoalienoy^a Spaaoh at a Oantaraaaa 
hald at Qavaramaat Hauaa, Gptautta, 
an 26th July 1937 ragardfug tha fanma- 
tlou at a Watarwaya Baardm 

« 

Gentlemen, 

As you all know this conference has been called 
to consider the question of bringing into operation 
the Bengal Waterways Act ; that is a matter entirely 
within the sphere of duties of the Minister under 
the new constitution. I have been asked to in- 
augurate this conference, I suppose, because I 
constitute an element of continuity in this matter 
as a link between the old administration and the 
new. This Act — the Bengal Waterways Act — has 
been on the statute book since June 1934 and it is an 
Act which, as you may know, has a long history 
behind it, — a history going back to the report of tjbe 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1928. ' That 
Commission ranged over a wide field and many of 
its recommendations are taking a new lease of life 
owing to circumstances familiar to your minds. 
That Commission ' recommended the appointment 
of a technical committee of experts to examine and 
report on the advisability of the formation of a 
Waterways Board in Bengal. It did more than 
that. It definitely supported the principle of 
administrative separation of the organisation in 
Bengal for navigation from the organisation respon- 
sible for matters of irrigation anc||drainage. This 
Government accepted the views of the Committee, 
and they set up a technical committee of experts as 
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recommended by the Committee. That Committee 
was presided over by Mr. Hopkyns before my time. 
The Committee went into the matter with very 
great thoroughness ; they toured extensively, they 
cotisulted local opinion all over the Province, in 
Eastern Bengal and in Assam, and they i)ut forward 
definite recommendations mcluding a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that a Waterways Trust should be 
set up. You know the subsequent history. A Bill 
was introduced and was placed on the Statute Book, 
as I have said before, in June 1934. The Waterways 
Act, as you all know, would in the ordinary course 
have been put into operation long ago but its 
operation was long delayed because of the two 
assurances given by Government. The first assur- 
ance given so long ago as 1932, when the subject 
was being discussed in the Legislature, was to the 
effect that if the Act were passed it would not be 
brought into operation so long as the state of 
economic depression, from which this Province in 
common with others was suffering, continued ; and 
the second assurance which the Government gave 
during the last stage of the passage of the Act was 
to the effect that the Act would not be brought into 
operation without prior consultation with the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and other interests. 
Well, the position at the moment is, I am authorised 
to say, that Ministers have taken up consideration 
of this matter and subject to anything that may 
emerge from this consultation with interests affected 
they are of opinion that the ‘time has come when 
the Act should Ijp put into operation. No one who 
.has travelled in Eastern Bengal, as I have Toeen 
able to do to a certain extent, will fail to realise 
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the vital importance of improving the great system 
of waterways in Bengal. From the point of view of 
those who have to move goods or passengers, the 
waterways of East Bengal stand in the same 
position as railways and roads in other provinces 
in India. In the case of railways the traffic 
bears all charges. As regards the roads, since 
they came to be developed under an organised 
scheme steps have been taken to ensure that the 
users of the roads make a substantial contribution 
towards their upkeep. In the case of waterways 
the position has been somewhat different. What 
Government have to decide is whether the water- 
ways in East Bengal, occupying the position they 
do, are to be treated in a manner comparable to 
railways and roads and do in fact constitute a 
separate interest justifying separate treatment. The 
Legislature when it passed the Act answered that 
question in the affirmative and decided that at the 
proper time a Waterways Board should be consti- 
tuted. From the point of view of technical efficiency 
I think there can be no doubt that the Eoyal 
Commission were right in saying that there should 
be an organic separation of the administration 
of navigable waterways as such from the other 
responsibilities which now rest on the Irrigation 
Department. The crucial question, as fp many 
cases, is the question of finance and I think all 
present will probably agree that there is no use 
setting up a Waterways Board (necessarily a rather 
expensive type of organisation) unless that Water- 
ways Board is able to do more fo^ the waterways 
than it would be possible for the existing organisa- 
tion tp do.. Under the Act the Board has to take 



over the' existing equipment and resources of 
Government so far as they can be regarded as 
earmarked for the maintenance of navigation ;and, in 
addition,^ under the Act Government hav5 to make a 
statutory contribution which amounts to Rs. lakhs. 
When the Bill was introduced the figure was put 
a little lower than that ^ud it was raised by an 
amendment in the Legislature, but Government 
resisted the demand that the figure should be pitched 
still higher. The Act, however, does contain 
provisions for supplementing the resources at the 
disposal of the Board by certain forms of taxation, 
and I should imagine that it is with regard to this 
aspect of the scheme embodied in the Act that you 
would especially desire to have an opportunity of 
bringing your views to the notice of Government. 
Government recognise that the onus of decision 
lies with them. But in fulfilment of the assurance 
that was given by my predecessor I should give 
you this opportunity of putting before Government 
fully ^and frankly what you feel about the general 
question of the immediate setting up of a Waterways 
Board with the concomitant imposition of some 
forn^of taxation within the scheme embodied in 
the Act, to ensure that the Board, should have the 
resources necessary to enable them to do justice to 
their task* 

I do not wish to anticipate the course of discus- 
sion' and I know you will state your views frankly. 

I have no doubt that Government will give the 
fullest consideration to anything you say when 
they make their final decision. But my own view 
is that vitally important interests where navigation 
is concerned will not receive the attention, they 
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deserve among the conflicting interests in the 
Legislature unless the waterways and interests 
connected with them are made a responsibility of a 
separate organisation. The Board contemplated in 
the Act is a Board which includes all the representa- 
tives of the interested bodies. It* would therefore 
be in a favourable position to give due weight and 
consideration to all aspects of the question and 
pronounce an expert opinion. 

With these few introductory words I will leave 
you and the Hon’ble Minister will take the chair. 
As I have said before I am sure you will give the 
Minister the benefit of your views freely and 
frankly in consideration of the assurance that 
Government on their part will give the fullest 
consideration to your views. 
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§Um (ExomUenoy^a Addt»aaa to the Legla» 
Imture on the 29th July 1937m 

Mb. President, Mb. Speaker and Members of 
THE Bengal Legislature, 

Before your respective Chambers meet for the 
formal transaction of business, anch before the 
stress and strain of the ensuing session comes upon 
you to demand your undivided attention, I have 
taken this opportunity as the representative in this 
Province of His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
welcome you here assembled together and to wish 
you God speed in your labours. 

I am speaking to you at the beginning of what 
I trust will be a period of fruitful and continuous 
political development — and, if I may express a 
personal opinion, I think the pace of that develop- 
ment, will be determined in practice not by the 
pronouncements of any formal tribunal but by the 
actual course of history now in the making in India. 

Aiddressing you as 1 do for the first, and in all 
probability the last, time, I aln fully conscious 
that some special significance may be attached to 
what I oinit to say no less than to what I may say on 
this occasion. Let me then tell you at once that 
though circumstances might arise in which it would 
be appropriate— and perhaps necessary — for a 
Governor in addressing the Ibgislature to make 
a declaration of .the policy of the Provincial 
.Executive-i-this present occasion does not in' my 
judgment call for any such pronouncemeat. 
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A declaration of policy might be called for 
either upon the request of Ministers or by some 
necessity on the part of the Governor himself to 
make his ‘own position clear in relation^ to a par- 
ticular matter ; in the matters that are likely to 
come before you during the present session my 
Ministers will themselves present before you and 
justify the policy that they intend to follow — and 
I am happy to say that I see no reason to anticipate 
the operatioii of any contingent responsibility of 
mine in such a manner as to require or justify an 
independant statement of my own position in 
relation to any act or proposal of the Executive 
Government. 

Parliamentary ijractice at Westminster has 
accustomed us to the conception of the King’s 
speech as the vehicle for a general declaration by 
the Ministry of their legislative and general 
programme for the session. In reply to that speech 
a loyal Address is presented, and with that genips 
for illogical adaptation or historic forms to mbdern 
uses that characterises so much of the constitution 
of the United Kingdom, the debate on that Address 
has come to be regarded as the proper occasion for 
the opposition to fdrmulate their criticisms of the 
proposals of Government and to expound their own 
views. 

Here in India the position is different; the 
Governor in addressing the legislature does so not 
upon the responsibUity of his Ministers but by 
virtue of a statutory right vested in himself. I 
have ' no intention on this occasion of taking 
advantage pf an address, the terms of which cannot 
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be thrown open to general debate, to refer in a 
controversial spirit to matters which must of 
necessity be the subject of keen debate in both of 
your Houses — debate in which it will be for my 
Ministers to justify the courses which with a 
fall sense of their responsibilities they intend to 
pursue. 

You may infer from this that there is no matter 
of ministerial policy likely to be laid before you in 
which I have felt called upon in the discharge 
of any responsibility vested in me to be guided 
otherwise than by the advice of my Ministers. 

There are however matters of constitutional 
interest with which I might appropriately deal. 
The first of these touches indirectly upon a question 
which, as I fully realize, has its acutely contro- 
versial aspects — the question of the Bengal detenus. 
I do not projiose to deal witli the controversial 
aspects of that question but I feel that you are 
eiftitled to know from me not the policy that my 
Government intend to pursue, but the manner in 
which I view in general my own special responsi- 
bilities in this matter and the respective parts that 
Ministers and the Governor may be called upon to 
play in approaching a question of that nature. 

I ■ think I can state the matter very simply 
without sacrifice either of clajity or of precision. 
Under section 52 of the Government of India Act 
the Governor has a special responsibility for the 
prevention of any grave mebace to peace and 
tranquillity. But, as I have already said at Dacca, 
this special responsibility in no degree ousts or 
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nndermines the primary re<iponsibiIity that rests 
on Ministers. If a Ministry were to say that they 
recognised no responsibility for preventing a grave 
menace to*peace or tranquillity, would any electorate 
or legislature wish to see them remain in office ? The 
responsibility which rests upon.lSdinisters in this 
matter, like many other, responsibilities which are 
theirs, is not specifically defined in the Act simply 
because it is inherent in the very conception of that 
responsible Government which the Act confers. 

This then is a case in which Ministers are 

called upon to discharge their responsibility to the 

Province. The problem is a complicated matter of 

long standing which they have had to examine 

conscientiously and minutely. It had none of the 

elements of grave and sudden emergency which 

would justify a Governor in seeking to impose 

a rigid time limit within which he might require 

the advice of Ministers. In a matter of this kind 

it is only wlien their examination of the problem 

has been completed and they have made up* their 

minds at least provisionally as to the advice they 

propose to tender — it is only then that the Governor 

becomes entitled to claim as a matter of constitu- 
*■ 

tional right that his view of the precise policy to 
be pursued should be heard and considered before 
a decision is promulgated. In fact when that stage 
was reached in relation to this particular question 
it was clear that I should not be called upon to take 
a view of my responsibilities different from that 
which Ministers took of theirs. 

But you are entitled to know what would happen 
in a ease of this kind if a conflict, which in spite of 
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all eflEorts on both sides proved irreconcilable, were 
unfortunately to arise. In that unhappy event, 
which "I refuse to contemplate as within the 
region ,o^ probability, the Governor’s view would 
undoubtedly prevail, subject to his ultimate respons- 
ibility to Parliament. Ministers would thereupon 
become entitled to make a public statement of their 
position showing the extent of the conflict and how 
it had arisen. That is a state of things which, 
arising on an issue of such intrinsic importance, 

I should regard as a great public misfortune and 
which I would certainly strain every effort to avert. 
It would be a misfortune in its constitutional 
reactions. It would be no less a misfortune, I would 
venture to observe, from the standpoint of all those 
of whatever political persuasion who are anxious 
to see normal conditions restored as speedily as 
possible throughout the Province. For it is clear 
that a sustained and reasoned policy involving 
no independant action by the Governor and no 
divergence of opinion between Ministers themselves 
— a policy moreover in the pursuit of which 
Ministers in the discharge of their duty to the 
Province may justifiably appeal for the co-operation 
of prudent men among all section^of the community 
— it is clear that such a policy can achieve far more 
and achieve it more swiftly and more successfully 
without risk of adverse reactions than would be 
possible if the attempt at appeasement were so far 
to miscarry as to be itself a cause of tension and 
discord. I will not elaborate further. I plead for 
good-will and a sympathetic understanding on the 
part of all who may be called upon to pronounce a 
responsible judgment in this grave matter. 
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I would only add with all earnestness and 
humility that I should be a happy and proud man 
if after five and a half strenuous and difficult years 
I could l^ave the shores of India with the confident 
belief that the time was not far distant when this 
Province of Bengal would no longer present any 
of the unenviable features which for more than a 
generation have distinguished it from other 
Provinces in India. 

I pass now to other topics. You will shortly 
have laid before you by the Finance Minister the 
budget for the current financial year -. that budget 
will include provision for the amounts already 
expended in carrying on the administration since 
the 1st of April last and for expenditure required 
to carry on existing services during the remainder 
of the financial year, as well as for certain items 
of new expenditure indicative so far as they go 
of the immediate programme of the Bengal Ministry. 
There will also be laid before you legislative 
measures dealing .with matters of far reaching 
importance. In this connection and at this moment, 
addressing you as I do for the first time, I cannot 
but be struck by the profound change that has 
come about in m^ own position as Governor with 
respect to these matters. On previous occasions 
when I have addressed the Provincial Legislature 
I have done so as a Governor who had had to take 
his share of direct personal responsibility for every 
measure, financial or legislative, promoted by his 
Government in the legislature. In the field of what 
were known as reserved departments the Governor 
had an active responsibility for the decisions of the 
Governor in Council : in what were called the 
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transferred departments, however much in practice 
he might be guided by the advice of Ministers, the 
decision was constitutionally his : empowered as he 
was under the Act now repealed to overrule his 
Ministers at his discretion in any matter, he shared 
in theory and in fact the responsibility for their 
decisions. Hereafter Ministers will be solely 
resjKinsible to the representatives of the people for 
every legislative measure that may be submitted 
by Government for enactment in either of the 
Chambers assembled here to-day. That statement, 
which I make without qualification, I believe to 
be alisolutely true and it is in my view an accurate 
index* of the extent to which responsibility has been 
transferred from the Governor to a representative 
Ministry. 

In the region of finance, always the touch-stone 
of popular control, responsibility under the 
previous constitution vested in the Governor in 
Council whether the expenditure was to be made 
under the direction of a Minister or under that of 
an Executive Councillor : in other words Finance 
was a reserved subject. Under the present consti- 
tution that responsibility for • finance vests in 
Ministers : formerly the Governor in the exercise 
of a personal responsibility gave or withheld his 
prior consent to every measure introduced by any 
member of the Legislative Council which affected 
the' finances of the Province ; in now giving or with- 
holding that consent the Governor personally has 
no greater voice than he has in the initiation of 
.the policy for which the expenditure is to be 
provided. 
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I know of no financial provision likely to be 
laid before you for which the Glovernor in his 
discretion is responsible other than that required 
for certain salaries provisionally fixed^ pending 
their determination by the Legislature, for the 
administration of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, for 
the Public Service Commission and for the conduct 
of my own secretarial business — matters which 
under the constitution fall outside the range of 
Ministerial responsibility. As regards the provision 
for matters in which the Governor is required to 
exercise his individual judgment what I have 
said at an earlier stage of this address will* have 
made the position clear. 

There are it is true, items of expenditure charged 
on the revenues, for which Ministers equally w^th 
the Governor are bound to make provision ; the 
obligation may arise either from the Constitution 
Act itself or from legislation that you yourselves 
may pass ; but in respect of those matters, unless 
and until the contrary is stated, the Governor 
has no responsibility separate from that of his 
Ministers. 

Members of the Assembly, before I leave the 
topic of finance I may perhaps appropriately invite 
your attention to a change in the rules and standing 
orders relating to financial procedure which will, 

I think, be of considerable interest to yourselves. 
The effect of that change is tliat there are now only 
two time limits to discussion of demands for grants. 
There is one limit bf 15 days in all set apart for 
the discussion of the demands for grants : the other 
limit is that of 2 days which is the maximum time 
that can be devoted to discussion of any one grant : 
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the former power of the Governor to allocate a 
specific period, frequently in practice brief, for each 
grant has disappeared and the result is that, subject 
only to the limits to which I have referred, the 
control of the time that shall be given up to the 
discussion of particular demands is transferred from 
Government to the critics of Government. The 
change is intentional and the modified procedure 
represents a fairly close approximation to the 
practice of the House of Commons: it has been 
adopted in the hope of facilitating that responsible 
and discriminating criticism which in relation to 
the business of supply is one of the most important 
functions of a constitutional opposition. 

• ^ 

There is one further matter which it may be 
worth while to mention ; it is not I think without 
constitutional interest and significance. Under the 
new Act the Governor as representative of the 
Sovereign becomes for the first time himself a part 
of the legislature. There is in fact a new legislative 
partnership established here, to correspond with 
that already existing in the United Kingdom and 
in every one of the great overseas Dominions of 
the Crown, between the Sovereign and the two 
Chambers of the legislature. It is in this capacity, 

1 believe, and not in his capacity as the titular head 
of the Executive Government that the Governor is 
entrusted with certain of his discretionary powers : 
and it is in this capacity that the Governor, when 
assenting to legislation, will do so in His Majesty’s 
name. There is one departure* however from the * 
model of Westminster which may be noticed and 
which is perhaps the more significant because it is 
a departure also from the scheme of the previous 
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Act. In England the Speaker upon election submits 
himself for the approbation of the Sovereign. In 
India too under the Act now repealed the selection 
of the President of a Provincial Legislature required 
the approval of the Governor. That requirement 
no longer obtains. In practice it may make 
little or no difference for it is d ifficult to conceive 
circumstances in which that approval would be 
withheld : in England during the course of several 
centuries there has been I believe only one such 
instance. Nevertheless I feel tempted to recall the 
fact that at Westminster the newly elected Speaker 
invariably takes occasion after receiving approval 
of his appointment to address to the Sovereign on 
behalf of the Commons a plea, in woitis that have 
history behind them, but none the less retain 
significance in these modern days, “that the most 
favourable construction shall be put upon all their 
proceedings”: recalling this time-honoured formula 
I cannot help feeling a twinge of perhaps purely 
sentimental regret that occasion for the utterance 
and the acceptance of such a plea should not have 
been provided here. That formula seems to me to 
sum up the relationship of mutual respect and 
understanding upon which tlie foundations of 
democratic Government have been laid. But 
whether we utter that formula or not, surely it is 
not too much to hope that relations between the 
various organs of the State in an Indian Province 
and between community and community and class 
and class may some day be governed in the 
spirit of that formula by a readiness on the part 
of each to place the most favourable cpnstruction 
upon the. proceedings of the others. We are 
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engfiged in making a great experiment in de- 
mocracy, an experiment in which many of ns 
place high hopes. If the spirit to which 1 have 
referred prevails, I feel sure that soonefr or later 
the experiment will be acknowledged to have been 
completely successful. I am on the other hand 
equally sure that democracy nourished on envy, 
hatred, malice or any other form of uncharitableness 
can never thrive in any part of the world. With 
these words I take leave of you, praying that Divine 
Providence may guide and direct your deliberations. 



His ExoaUsnoy’s AdHrssm to Sooutor 
Bharat Siagh Saoha la graaaailag Mat 
with tho Broaxo Cross for Ballaatry oa 
7th August 1937* 

SCOUTER BHAGAT SiNGH SaCHA, 

On the 27th August 1936, a fire broke out at 
night in a garage containing some 20 or 30 motor 
omnibuses and situated near a petrol pumping 
station : though yourself unwell and not personally 
concerned you hastened to the scene in order to 
combat the fire. With the assistance of others you 
removed the omnibuses to a safe distance and 
prevented the fire from spreading to the houses 
close at hand. At personal risk you saved the life 
of two animals and your clothing was burnt while 
you were doing so. 

In recognition of your gallantry on that occasion 
the “ Bronze Cross ” has been awarded to you. ' In 
conveying to you the congratulations of His 
Excellency the Chief Scout for India, I take the 
opportunity to add to them my own. 
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Him exmmllmmoy^m Spmmoh mt Ihe Roimry 
Oiub tmmohmmm om 10th August 1037 m 

[The Speech givSn below was spoken from notes. 
The opening remarks of a personal nature are 
not reproduced.^ 

In trying to make a contribution to your dis- 
cussions I find myself in a ilouble difficulty. First 
I have had no time to prepare an elaborate thesis, 
and, secondly, the scope of the matters about which 
I. can talk in my present position of constitutional 
Governor is extremely limited. The Rotarian motto 
“Service before Self’ has given me an idea. That 
motto if it had not already been appropriated would, 
I think, be an excellent one for the public service 
to take to itself. 1 do not mean that members of 
that service should be expected to render service 
without pay or service on such conditions of pay as 
wduld deny them the ordinary amenities for them- 
selves and their families that men of equal ability 
could get in a commercial or professional career. 

What the principle of service before self 
implies in the case of a public ‘service is all the 
self-imposed discipline and the restrictions that are 
demanded of men in that position ; and in that 
connexion I would like to say something this 
afternoon from my own experience alwut the posi- 
tion df the Civil Services in relation to Ministers. 
I shall not be speaking primarily with reference 
to Indian conditio.ns but with’ reference to the 
traditions qstablished in the Civil Service in Great 
Britain over a long period of years. 
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I am not suggesting for a moment that the 
traditions of the Indian Services are in any way 
inferior, intrinsically, to those of their counterpart 
at Home,^ but they have grown up under, and have 
had to be adapted to, conditions now profoundly 
modified by the advent of responsible Government. 
The British Civil Service has worked under 
conditions of responsible Government for several 
generations. It has developed traditions which have 
been held up to admiration all the world over, and 
there must be many who hope to see the traditions 
of the Public Services in India develop upon similar 
lines under the new conditions of responsible 
Government to which they now have to adapt 
themselves. I thought, therefore, that it mi^ht be 
of interest if I were to say something about the 
relations of Civil Servants to Ministers in the 
service which I know best. 

The first thing is that the Civil Servant has 
nothing to do with politics. He must have no 
obvious political affiliations. He is entitled- as an 
individual to his own political views. He has a 
vote and can use it as he likes. But he is not 
entitled to make a parade of any particular political 
faith. Here I must digress : I must try to make 
clear what I conceive to be the difference between 
policy and politics. To do that I must be forgiven 
if I make some reference to the functions of 
Ministers. Now, Ministers have two capacities. In 
the first place they are servants of the State, charged 
with a duty not to one party but to all parties and 
entitled in carrying out that duty constitutionally 
to the full resources, moral and material, that the 
State can provide. In that capacity they are paid 
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salaries and in that capacity have to formnlate and 
put into execution administrative policies for which 
they take responsibility to the Legislature. Now 
once they have taken responsibility to the Legis- 
lature and are carrying out the administrative 
policy, they are not politicians but Ministers of the 
Crown. On the other side of the picture they have 
another capacity. They come into ofiSce as the 
leaders of political parties; to get themselves into 
office and to keep themselves there they need all 
the machinery of party propaganda and party 
organization, and that implies party connexions, 
party emblems and party programmes. That is 

politics. 

• 

With that side of the picture the Civil Servant 
has nothing whatsoever to do, but with the other 
side of the picture, with Ministers in their capacity 
as servants of the State, putting into force adminis- 
trative policy for which they are responsible, the 
Civil Servant has everything to do. That then is 
wfiat I mean when I say that a Civil Servant can 
make no parade of his political faith. Most Civil 
Servants at Home avoid political meetings altogether 
and for a Civil Servant to go no further even than 
to occupy a seat on a party platfoiln would certainly 
be regarded as of very doubtful propriety. It is 
only by ‘rigid avoidance of party connexion that a 
Civil Servant can give that unquestioning and 
unquestionable loyalty which every lawful 
Gk)verhment is entitled to expect from him in 
the formulation, and the carrying out of its 
administrative policy. On the other hand it is 
gome times. said that the Civil Servant has nothing 
to do with irolicy. That is not true ; but .before we 
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go any farther we must stop for a moment to see 
the source from which servants of the Crown derive 
their authority. 

Now ‘there is quite a large class ^ of Civil 
Servants who do not derive their authority by 
delegation from the Executive Government, for 
instance an officer exercising a judicial function 
does not derive his authority by delegation 
from the executive Government. He derives it 
from the Law itself and in exercising that authority 
he is answerable only to his own conscience and 
to the higher courts. Many of the functions of 
revenue officers and many of the functions of 
responsible police officers are not conferred upon 
them by the executive Government but by the Law. 
In such cases it will usually be found that there are 
provisions, for control or for remedy of errors ' 
through the procedure of the courts or by appeal 
to some authority of a judicial or quasi-judicial 
nature which is concerned either solely or primarily 
with the interpretation of the law and not with the 
carrying out of executive orders. 

It may be that in this country and in Great 
Britain the same officer discharges some of his duties 
in a statutory capacity such as I have described 
above, and other duties in an executive capacity by 
virtue of powers conferred upon him by the execu- 
tive Government; and in passing let me say that 
there is nothing repugnant to British constitutional 
practice in such a comt^ination of functions in one 
and the same person f 

But the typical case with which I really want 
to deal is that of the officer whose responsibility 
has been delegated to him by superior executive 
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authority and who is answerable to that authority 
for the manner in which he discharges it. That 
officer is concerned with policy in this way. He 
must knjow enough about the policy of flie Govetn- 
ment he is serving for the time being to be able to 
judge whether anything that he proposes to do is 
likely to be a source ,of embarrassment to his 
Government. If it is likely to become a source of 
embarrassment it is his duty in that case to refer 
for instructions before taking action, unless 
circumstances of special urgency renders that 
impossible. Let me make it clear, however, that 
wlieri I say this I am speaking not of duties 
imposed upon the officers by the law to be 
discharged according to law but of duties assigned 
to them as the agents of Government. 

Then there is the important group of Civil 
Servants who are concerned in secretarial depart- 
ments with helping and advising Ministers in the 
discharge of their duties. Those Civil Servants 
hdve .no responsibility for policy that may be 
formulated. That is the responsibility of Ministers. 
But if the secretarial officer is to be of any real 
help he must be thinking of policy all the time. He 
should be thoroughly familiar with the broad lines 
of Government policy, and the departmental kphere 
in which he is engaged. He should be constantly 
considering in the light of his expert knowledge 
and experience how a particular line of action that 
may he under consideration or in course of execu- 
tion may react upon policy. 

At Home in my. experience, the relation between 
a Minister, and his senior departmental advisers is 
of a very close and intimate character. , The Civil 
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Servant is the recipient of many confidences, and 
I have never known such confidence abased. If the 
Minister feels he can tell his departmental adviser 
fiftnkly what his own difficulties are — difficulties 
with his political opponents and with his party 
colleagues — the adviser will be in position to apply 
far more intelligently and helpfully the depart- 
mental experience which it is his main function to 
contribute. It is upon the effectiveness of the 
partnership established between the Minister, ir- 
respective of party, and his chief permanent advisers, 
that the practical results attained very largely 
depend. This applies not only in administration 
but also in the transaction of Parliamentary 
business. No head of a department can perform his 
duties adequately unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with Parliamentary forms and procedure. 

That is broadly the position at Home. I realise 
well that the conditions cannot be exactly re- 
produced here. A tradition has to be built up by 
degrees and apart from everything else there , is tin 
element of lack of continuity here which does not 
exist at Home where every department contains 
senior officers of 20 to .30 years’ experience of 
responsible work in the same department. But at 
this juncture when all is new there ought to be in 
the minds of all concerned some conscious ideals to 
which to work in the relations established between 
Ministers and their officials. For that reason I have 
thought it might be of interest to Kotarians whose 
primary concern is service, as well as to others whom 
these remarks may reach, to have these few. first 
hand impressions of the system as it works in one 
of the oldest democracies in the world. 
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tUm £x9BU0»oy*s Spmeoh mi the Opening 
of tifm Silver Jubilee mmiemlfy WmrJ 
of the Hewrmh OemermI Hoepliml em lei 
September i037m 

Membebs of the Hospital Committee, Ladies 
AND Gentlemen, 

May I thank you for the cordial welcome which 
you have extended to me in this representative 
gathering of citizens of Howrah. 

• I share your regret that Mr. Symons, the 
President of your Managing Committee, has been 
unable through illness to be present in person and 
take part in this ceremony to the arranging of 
which he contributed so much. We are glad to 
know that he is making good progress and hopes 
to be back among you in restored health before 

long.. 

• 

As he observed in the address which has been 
read on his behalf — to-day is a double occasion 
being both the opening of a new Maternity Ward 
and the first visit to Howrah fjr many years of a 
Governor of Bengal. 

Theref is an old saying that “ It is darkest under 
the lamp ”. In applying that saying to the case of 
unvisited Howrah I do not imply that Government 
House, Calcutta, is the sole and exclusive source 
of light in this metropolis ; but it is true I think 
that the very proximity of the District of Howrah 
to the headquarters of Government accounts for its* 
being so rarely the object of a ceremonial, visit. 
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Nevertheless what we have heard this morning 
shows very clearly that Howrah has its own sonrces 
of light and progress, and the project of which this 
ceremony* to-day marks the saccessfnl ac^mplish- 
ment is itself a shining example of local initiative. 
It shows that the people of Howrah are ready to 
help themselves no less than their fellow country- 
men in more remote places, and are not content 
merely to rely on such special advantages as 
they might hope to enjoy from proximity to the 
headquarters of Government and the second city 
of the Empire. 

To-day’s ceremony has a further special interest 
for me in that this Ward is yet another ontccme of 
the inspiring effort made by Bengal at the time of 
Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V. It 
was my privilege to be President of the Fund 
in Bengal and it has given me the greatest pleasure 
to see, both in Calcutta and the mufussil, the 
efforts then made bearing frnit in the shape of 
projects of v)ermanent value for the relief of 
suffering humanity. 

I have heard to-day with appreciation of the 
generosity of Babu Badha Kissen Bagla and others 
whose names have been mentioned this morning 
and whose gifts will be commemorated by beds 
in the new Ward. I have observed with special 
interest that one of the substantial gifts which 
were mentioned comes from a lady who is herself 
a doctor. The project has won the support of the 
Municipality and industrial enterprises in this 
•town — support which itself is a guarantee of strong 
and abiding sympathy. 
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Tbe inauguration of this Maternity Ward to-day 
has a far wider significance than the opening of a 
new block of nineteen beds. It marks your 
recognition of a profound and growing 'change in 
outlook on the part not only of women but of men 
also— for men also have their part to play in seeing 
that their wives and daughters at this most crucial 
moment of human life have the benefit of the best 
that medical science can give. Those who have 
contributed to this project whether by money or by 
service have kindled yet another torch to light the 
path for the rising generation. 

It is for this reason especially that I welcome 
the news that there will be a clinic and a training 
centre attached to this hospital and that it will be 
your aim not merely to provide for the actual time 
of childbirth but to care for and educate the 
expectant mother and spread wide among the 
women of this town advice and help during those 
first nine months of a child’s life which, vitally 
irapor.tant though they are, are apt — and not only in 
India — to be darkened by ignorance or prejudice. 

It is fitting, as you have said, that this building 
erected for pious purposes should continue to serve 
God in the service of His creattires: it is fitting 
moreover that it should endure as a centre of light 
and hope for generations yet unborn. In so doing 
may it render a service no less acceptable than 
worship to the Almighty Father. 

In this hope and belief I shall now proceed 
formally to declare open the Silv.er Jubilee Maternity 
Ward of the Howrah General Hospital. 
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Mb ExoBilBmoy'B SpeBoh mi tkB OpBnIug 
of tho Morwart Rowlap Oiuh fhtuBO on 
5th Shptombor tB37, 

Sib Badbidas Gobkea, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a pleasant change for us all to get away into 
this peaceful atmosphere, beside quiet waters and 
to be present at a ceremony which is connected 
with recreation and sport rather than with the 
more work-a-day preoccupations that usually beset 
us. For one afternoon we are away from all of 
those things, and I do not mean to spoil it with a 
long oration or to disturb wantonly the rest 
and quiet which this afternoon promises. 

We have heard from the President nearly all 
that can be said about this Club. At the present 
stage it is looking forward to a future rather than 
boasting of a past. When we have agreed that it 
has a line place in which to build up a history and 
acquire a past there is nothing much which we 
can add except our very good wishes for its success 
in the future both as a social centre and in the 
performances of its boats. Much of Bengal is a 
land of boats at ^east for a large part of the year ; 
but it has been left for Calcutta to take up the sport 
in the form in which we see it on the Dhakuria 
Lake. It is a good sport and breeds its own special 
form of comradeship among those who take a 
peculiar pleasure in sharing together the slavery 
of the oar. It is a comradeship that endures long 
in after life when those who in younger days have 
^en companions in adversity revisit the scene of 
their former exploits to enjoy the rare pleasure of 
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sitting at their ease to watch their successors go 
through the mill and criticise their efforts. 

The last boat race which I myself witnessed was 
not betw/teen Putney and Mortlake, nor yet on the 
Dhakuria Lake, it was on the waters of the newly 
channelled Kurulia Khal in the District of Tippera 
and a most enthusiastic ‘and welI-sup2)orted race 
it was too. I cannot tell you how many crews there 
were competing, nor even how many persons there 
were in each crew. Boats had come from far and 
near, their crews dressed in gay colours and the 
boats themselves lavishly decorated. Not all of the 
crews were engaged in rowing or paddling. Some 
wore there to beat time and some seemed to be 
there simply to encourage the oarsmen, though the 
roars of encouragement from the banks really left 
nothing to be desired. And if a boat sank it 
appeared to be all in the days work and everyone 
seemed to be as happy in the water as on dry land. 
The technique of your oarsmen will be of a different 
kind but I trust that the enthusiasm which I saw 
there will also attend the activities of this Club, 
and I must say that I am very pleased to be 
associated with the oi)ening of yet another 
institution which will bring this %port within the 
reach of workers in our great metropolis. The 
Marwari community is well known for the success 
which it commands in business matters and also 
for Uie way in which it interests itself, as a 
community, in other matters of public importance. 
The team spirit is already stron^^amongst them and 
I am sure now that they are providing themselves 
Y/ith this further outlet for their energiesp in the 
shape of a rowing Club their traditions .will .be as 
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worthily upheld on the water as" on dry land. 
Whatever new ventures this Club may float on the 
waters of the Dhakuria Lakes, we must all hope 
that they will meet with the success the^ deserve, 
and may none of them ever have the misfortune to 
end in liquidation. 

I now shall have much pleasure in declaring the 
Marwari Rowing Club House open. 
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Hti Spmmoh ai tha Birthday 

Aaniwaraary of Stm AnBraw'a Ooloaiat 
Moataa, Kallmpoag, on 24th Soptamhar 
th37^ 

Ladies and Gen^jPlemen, 

We have heard from Mr. Fawcus a report full of 
interest and on behalf of yon all I would like to 
associate myself with the appreciation he has 
expressed of the services of Mr. Purdie and his 
fellow workers. I was concerned to hear some days 
ago that Mr. Purdie was suffering in health from 
overwork, and I am very glad to see him here to-day 
and in good voice. 

We cannot but feel that our part is incomplete 
without the father of this happy family, but we 
know that his thoughts are with us to-day. He is 
away on a long journey that many men would think 
twice of undertaking at his age — a journey of service 
to Kalimpong and its children in the furthest parts 
of the world. It is a reminder to us here of that 
larger family spread far and wide over the earth 
that has gone forth from these Homes trained for 
useful careers inspired with faith in the goodness 
of Gk)d, and fortified, we trust, with courage to win 
through in spite of the rebuffs and hardships of an 
imperfect world. 

It is a young family as yet — for the Homes are 
only^ thirty-seven to-day, the eldest of their children 
must still be in the prime of life, and the great 
majority even now in their early years. Yet they 
have had time to i^how their mettle ; I was reading 
the other day that as long ago as the Great War, 
when the Homes themselves were far short of their 
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twenty-first birthday, no fewer than twenty-tWo of 
their old boys had gone to France with the New 
Zealand contingent and the twenty who survived 
brought back between them four military medals 
and a Distinguished Conduct Medal; ninety boys 
on the Homes Roll of Honour served overseas — not 
an easy record for a school that started in 1900 with 
six little children and waa less than nineteen years 
of age when the war ended. The wider family in 
the world beyond share in our happiness and pride ; 
the response they have made to the Mansfield 
appeal — a response that has meant, I am sure, a real 
personal sacrifice — is both a vindication, if any were 
needed, of the work of the Homes and a source of 
hope and encouragement for the future. 

1 shall not be here to welcome Dr. Graham when 
he returns — though I hear that great things are in 
store for the year after next — I had been looking 
forward to seeing him in England or in Scotland 
but I regret that I shall miss him there too for he 
sails just a week before I get back. I know that 
when he comes back to Ealimpong to tell you of 
bonds renewed and strengthened in lands overseas, 
he will have a welcome befitting, in its sincerity 
and the warmth cand depth of its affection, one who 
is so widely and so deservedly loved. 

It is only a few days ago that I had a long letter 
from him, written on board ship on his way from 
New Zealand to Canada. He was enjoying himself 
in the spirit that never grows old and tells me that 
for the first time in his life he had just had 
the pleasure of a week with two Fridays in it. 
Why you should get two Fridays in a week when 
yon are sailing fro m Now Zealand to Canada is a 
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iprblilem t^hst 1 leave you to vrork out. 1 am quite 
sore that the boys and girls of Kalimpoug Homes 
will know the answer far better than manv of 
the grown-ups—always of course excepting the 
distingUisbed company present to-day. I must 
confess that in recent months I could have often 
done with an extra Friday,in the week myself, and— 
strictly between ourselves — I know what I should 
have done with the second one : It would not have 
appeared in the list of official engagements ; but of 
course if it had happened to be Friday the 24th 
September, we could have had two birthdays instead 
of one. 

But there was a lot more besides that in 
Dr. Graham’s letter — it was full of his travels and 
his conversations with high personages on behalf 
of the Homes ; but most of all it brimmed over 
with pride at the success of 0. G. Bs. in New 
Zealand and with joy at meeting them again and 
finding them so happily settled in such a grand 
country. And here is a bit of his letter especially 
for you— “ L shall be thinking of you all on the 
24th at the f 7th Anniversary at Ealimpong. Please 
give the children the loving salaams of the O. G. Bs. 
in Australia and New Zealand and their promise 
to do their bit for the upkeep of Mansfield Cottage”. 

Coming here for the last time I feel tempted to 
recall my own personal associations with the 
Hemes and Ealimpong. I have the most vivid 
recollections of my first visit, five years ago ; I do 
not exaggerate when I say that k was a revelation 
to me of the spirit of happiness and service that 
animates the life of the Homes ; 1 understood more 
quickly and more, thoroughly than any description 
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can convey the force of their appealr— an appeal that 
has opened the parse strings of both rich and poor, 
and we hope will long continue to do so. For this 
is more than an Institntion ; it is a living witness 
to the power of love and faith. The Homes as an 
educational centre have been recognised as an asset 
of irreplaceable value to the poorest among the 
Anglo-Indian community,, and rightly make a 
special appeal for this reason ; but to those who 
know them their appeal is one that transcends the 
bounds of community ; whoever may be the direct 
beneficiaries of work such as this, India and 
humanity ihast be richer in consequence. 

Such I believe must be the impression that any 
visitor must carry away with him; certainly it 
was mine. Whether the children were equally 
impressed with me, I sometimes wonder. All I can 
say is that the A.-D.-O. who accompanied me, in 
Highland uniform and hung abont with all sorts of 
exciting accoutrements was a far more obvious 
source of attraction : he shared the honours 
not with me but with my venerable and much 
be-ribboned Jemadar Chaprassi ; I can’t help 
thinking that the children must have been some- 
what disillnsioned to discover that neither of these 
impressive and fascinating personalities was the 
Governor— but, be it said to their everlasting credit, 
they were none the less friendly and charming to 
my comparatively — unexciting self. 

It was just a year later that I went down to open 
the then brand new Teesta Bridge, and I recall the 
shadow of anxiety thrown over that day by the 
news that Dr. Graham was seriously ill; I drove 
up for a very short visit to see him and found him 
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calm and happy with a serions operation in 
prospect: we were all deeply thankful when the 
shadow passed : on fleeting visits since then I have 
never failed to find a welcome with Dr. Orabam in 
surroundings at once cultured and simple where 
unflagging zeal goes hand in hand with true peace 
of spirit. 

And so I have come here to-day — a day looked 
forward to — not only as the first day of my return 
to the hills of Darjeeling that I have come to know 
so well and appreciate so much — but also as a visit 
to a place where I feel that I should be no less 
welcome as a friend than as a Governor. 

And now, lest I outstay my welcome by 
prolonging these proceedings, let me make an end. 
Those of us who have not forgotten our childhood 
will confess that even the most welcome visitor to 
a birthday party has not merited his invitation 
until he has produced his little parcel to add to the 
gaiety of the occasion ; and to-day it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to be in a position to announce a 
donation from funds at my disposal as a token of 
my sympathy and of my best wishes for your thirty- 
seventh birthday: and this being my last visit 
I have decided to add a bonus of fifty per cent, to 
the suna of a thousand rupees that has already been 
made over to your Treasurer. 

' I have really finished but there are just two 
more things I want to say. I referred a litjjle while 
ago to great things in store the year after next. 
In February 1939 l?r. Graham will have completed 
fifty years, of service to Kalimpong and India. 
I have no doubt that many will wish to ,mark the 
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occasion of his jubilee in a suitable manner — so far 
as I know ideas on this subject have not yet taken 
shape: but when they do so and if an appeal is 
made for*fonds for some object that would be of 
service both to Dr. Graham and to Ealimpong — if 
an appeal is made 1 shall be glad to open the 
subscription list with a personal donation of five 
hundred rupees. 

The other thing is this. Dr. Graham has sent 
us a cable — and I am sure you would like to send 
one to him. His was a very long one — I am 
surprised in fact that a Scotsman should have sent 
such a long telegram. Shall we try and say all we 
want to say in a very short one — such as this 

“Birthday booming. Your absence our only 
regret. Affectionate greetings from all 
— Anderson.” 
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Wm ExomliBHoy^B SpBBBh mi ihm laying mf 
ihm imundailBn Bimam mf tha KufSBB^ 
QuaidBra, VlBimrla Mmsplial, DarjBBlIng, 
Bn 2&th OaiphBr 1937m 

1 am glad that the opportunity has been afforded 
me, in the short time that remains before 1 leave 
Darjeeling, of formally inaugurating this project 
and yon, Mr. Larkin, have made the occasion the 
more welcome by your kind references to myself. 

In the new Victoria Hospital the Municipality 
and District of Darjeeling possess an institution of 
which you may justly be proud — and the nurses’ 
quarters now in contemplation will be a worthy 
addition to the buildings which have grown up 
since the reconstruction of the old hospital and 
dispensary was first undertaken. It will stand on 
the site of a building that has had a varied history — 
first as the Pannalal Ward, erected by the generosity 
of * the late Mr. Pannalal, of Jore Bungalow, and 
later as the Police Hospital. I am glad to know 
that the names of those whose benefactions 
enabled the previous structure to be built will be 
commemorated by appropriate tablets in the new 
building. 

I joiil with you in expressing my appreciation 
of the generosity of Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan 
Sukhani in contributing so handsome a sum as 
twenty thousand rupees towards the co||^ of this 
project : at the time when he made so generous a 
donation it was, I i^m informed, calculated to cover 
some twO'thirds of the cost of erecting a two* 
storeyed structure; as matters then s(ood, two 
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^reys appeared to be all that was necessary : those 
responsible for the scheme have wisely decided to 
look further ahead and the cost has in consequence 
been increased : I have no doubt however that with 

r 

the finances of Darjeeling Municipality behind it 
the completion of the project is assured, and when 
the building is opened and put into use I feel sure 
that the Rai Bahadur will have every reason to be 
gratified by the results of a scheme which will have 
owed so much to his liberality. 

The project confers many-sided benefits, not 
only on the nurses for whom more adequate quarters 
are being provided, but also on the hospital and 
the district in that the number of nurses and the 
facilities for their training will be increased s 
moreover, the accommodation for dealing with out- 
patients, as I have myself observed on a previous 
visit, has hitherto been restricted and hardly 
worthy of a hospital of this grade: in removing 
that defect the new project will confer a real boon 
on the large numbers of people who have to attend 
in all kinds of weather for treatment of their ills. 

I am sorry I shall not be here to see the work 
completed, but I have seen Mr. Keir’s drawings 
and I have seen the way in which the Victoria 
Hospital is run: to adapt an old phrase, I have 
no hesitation in saying that this new project will 
both be handsome and do handsomely. 

It is with much pleasure that I shall now 
proceed t* lay the foundation stone. 
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Mm Exmmttmmo^’m Spmmoh mi ihm Aiummi 
RmH]^ mmd OompmtMonm of DmmJmmUag 
Bmy Somutm mm 26th Ootmhmr t937m 

It is now five years since I first came and 
watched your annual rally and the very interesting 
display which you put up here in Darjeeling every 
year: and daring that time I have seen the 
Darjeeling Boy Scouts Association grow in numbers 
and prestige until to-day you are some 931 strong. 
All over the district the name of Scout is well 
known, as is also the ideal of service for which 
the 86oots stand. It was only last May, when 
I took a few days off and went into Sikkim for a 
short holiday that I discovered on the outskirts 
of the district a pack of Wolf Cubs who very 
proudly saluted me and proceeded to display their 
talents and training before me. I do not know if 
there are any of them here to-day ; if so they will 
have come a long way. But I have little doubt that 
when the movement is reaching places like Pedong 
on the confines of the district and is arousing 
enthusiasm there, it may be sa^d to have a very 
firm foothold in these hills and to be appreciated 
here by all types and classes of people. 

That a large part of this success has been due 
to the personal exertions of the late Sardar Bahadur 
Laden La is a fact which needs no emphasis from 
me. His passing was a sad blow to Darjeeling and 
to the many associations and otlier interests which 
he served and encouraged by his own enthusiasm. 
His particular combination of zeal, efficiency and 
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cheerfulness which he placed at the disposal of 
Darjeeling in general and of your association in 
particular is a rare one, and the many places which 
he leaves'^ vacant may be difficult to flll.^ I trust 
your local Association is applying itself seriously 
to the question and will be able to find someone 
ivith the personal qualities and the leisure and 
energy to fill this gap. 

In the Scout Report for 1935-36 the reference 
to Darjeeling begins with these words — “ The hills 
have echoed and re-echoed with the scout yell 
throughout the year In 1937 you have not had so 
many scout visitors from the plains, but I feel sure 
that you will not lose any opportunities in future 
of introducing your brother scouts to the charms 
of these hills and of giving them a warm welcome. 

In bidding you goodbye— not without real 
regret — I can only express my hope and belief that 
the work so well started and established will be 
worthily maintained for the future. 
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Mb ExoBllBuoy^B SpBBoh mt ihe.opeulnp 

of Mo Oorouaiiou BrMgo at Sovoko om 
5th NovomUor 1037 . 

It is a commonplac^ie among those who serve 
in India that it takes a long time for schemes to 
mature : men who have initiated projects with 
energy and enthusiasm are transferred or go on 
leave and return perhaps years later to see the 
schemes they have initiated still as far from fulfil- 
ment as when they were conceived: perhaps in 
the cburse of protracted discussions a scheme has 
been improved — perhaps as the file has grown 
thicker and older the ideas that seeihed so new and 
promising have been drained of their life blood, 
and the project, mangled beyond recognition, is fit 
only for the pigeon-hole from which nothing but a 
stsoke of fortune will ever rescue it. 

To-day is a happy exception ; we are met to 
inaugurate a project that was conceived less than 
four years ago and to-day is on the high road to 
fulfilment. 

You Jiave only to look at the narrow track 
winding along the precipice on the other side of 
this valley to realise how much remains to be done 
by the engineers before it gives place to a safe and 
modem highway. 

As we look across this deep valley to the buttress 
of rock on the far side, we can appreciate at a glance 
the courage and imagination that have inspired the 



project of throwing a bridge of reinforced concrete 
across this formidable gap high above the implacable 
torrent of tlie Teesta below. 

Yet it' is only by bridging the Teest^a here or 
hereabouts that we can ensure against the risk that 
sooner or later it will sever the arteries of trade 
to and from the Western Dooars. The magnitude 
of the traffic to and from that area can be judged 
by the fact that some 25,000 tons of tea are exported 
every year, while for the tea industry alone the 
railway carries some 500 tons of supplies every day. 
The food and commodities required for a large 
labour community and the supplies for numerous 
tea gardens are paid for from the exported tea and 
the purchases of this area go to enrich the trade 
and agriculture of the other parts of the province. 
All this traffic depends on a line of railway 
perilously near the almost uncontrollable course 
of the Teesta where its pent up torrent is let loose 
on the unresisting alluvium of the plains below. 
In 1926 when the railway was temporarily breached, 
foodstuffs became scarce, prices soared high and 
the labour of the tea gardens showed signs of grave 
alarm: five years later the railway was again 
breached : on both these occasions the railway 
authorities succeeded in restoring communications 
and recent developments have led them to believe 
that the prospects for the future are more secure. 
But it is beyond the capacity of man to control 
the Teesta in the plains or to forecast its future 
and the risk of isolation of the Western Dooars 
is one that is too great to be taken. 

It is for this reason that the present project has 
been one of urgency and 1 am happy to know 
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before I leave this province that its execution is 
well under way : the road from Bagrakote to Sevoke, 
crossing the Teesta at this point, wil^ provide an 
alternative outlet and protect the Western Dooars 
against the disaster of losing communications with 
the outer world — communications which in the 
absence of this road might only be restored at 
prohibitive cost and after ruinous delays. 

That however is only one aspect of this scheme. 
The new road will run along the southern boundary 
of the extensive forest area of Ealimpong: it will 
provide for considerable parts of that area an outlet 
for forest produce and enhance the value of the 
adjoining forests. 

To the district of Darjeeling the new road should 
be of real importance: the opening up of a new 
artery of traffic cannot fail to have its eflfects on the 
prosperity of Siliguri and the adjoining country : 
moreover, at present the Western Dooars, though 
so. close to Darjeeling and Ealimpong, are cut off 
from easy access to them during the most unhealthy 
season of the year. I have little doubt that the 
removal of that difficulty will be to the mutual 
benefit of the Dooars and the hill,stations. 

Yet this project is of more than purely local 
importarlce : it is to be a firm link in a wider system 
of planned communications : the plan no doubt will 
take many years to mature but when it does, this 
section of road and the bridge here over the Teesta 
will fit in to the general scheme and form part of 
a system of Trunk.Roads designed to link Calcutta 
with Assam on the north-east and the other 
provinces of India on the south and west. That 
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already laid . the foundation stone of a bridge OTor 
the Damod«r in Bnrdwan and another is due Iso 
-be laid shortly for a bridge over the Cossye in 
Midnapore. These are not isolated projects and we 
look forward to the day when they will be linked up 
m part of a completed whole. 

For the present those who have this bridge in 
hand have enough to tax their skill and energies. 
Men who aspire to compete with nature in these 
hills know well the risks and dangers that they 
have to face: in all humility^ and believing that 
their task will be well and truly accomplished we 
commit this great work to their hands. 
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Mb ExomUBBoy^B RBply to tho FarowoU 

AdEpBBBOB prBBButod at DarJornHog on 
8th Movamhar 1837m 

I thank you for your cordial good wishes and 
the appreciative references you have been kind 
enough to make to me ‘personally on this occasion 
which marks the close of my last stay in Darjeeling. 

It is more than five and a half years since 
1 first arrived in Darjeeling. It Wiis on a fine 
April morning and I still retain the most vivid 
recollection of my first sight of these hills and 
of the welcome that you gave me in this same 
Market Square. I am happy to feel that in the 
■ years since then we have come to know each other 
better, and, if I may say so, our mutual understand- 
ing and friendship has deepened with the passing 
of time. I have looked forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to each successive visit as the time came 
round and I have been fortunate in being able to 
spend in Darjeeling a substantial portion of the 
seven months for which my term of office has been 
prolonged beyond its normal spqn. My visits this 
year have been belated but for that very reason 
I have looked forward to them all the more. 
This last visit coming as it did after a strenuous 
pefiod in the plains was particularly welcome not 
only to me but also, if I mistake not, to many 
members of my Government. 

As one who m^y claim to Be a well established 
resident of Darjeeling, I realise how vital it is 
to those whose livelihood is bound up^ with the 



prosperity of the town and the district that the 
seasonal moves of the headquarters of Government 
should continue. That, as yon know, is no longer a 
matter within the personal control of the Governor; 
but I have never disguised my own view that the 
time spent in Darjeeling is of real value from a 
public point of view both to Ministers and to their 
permanent advisers : they may find here a breathing 
space between strenuous periods in the plains in 
which to mature and co-ordinate their plans and to 
apply themselves with deliberation to the compli- 
cated questions of policy and administration that 
must inevitably confront a Government. I can only 
hope for your sake that those advantages, which 
I believe are real, may continue to commend them- 
selves to those on whom responsibility for the 
future will rest. . ^ 

You, Gentlemen of the Municipality, have 
certainly done your part during my term of office 
in endeavouring to improve the amenities of this 
town and to maintain its reputation as an 
up-to-date and well-administered hill station. I am 
moreover gratified to know that not content with 
improving those amenities which lie on the surface 
and catch the eye of the visitor, you have also 
borne constantly in mind the welfare of the town 
as a whole. 1 have watched with interest and 
sympathy your work for these five years and know 
that you have carried out comprehensive pro- 
grammes of improvement in public health, 
sanitation, housing, child welfare and primary 
education calculated steadily to raise the standard 
of health and well-being among the ch^rtnl and, 
hardy people who form the bulk of your permanent* 
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popnlatioQ. That yon have carried through snch a 
programme in spite of the disastrous earthquake 
of 1934 is in itself a source of pride. That in 
addition ^ou have been able daring this stfme period 
substantially to reduce the burden of municipal 
taxation enhances the value of your achievements; 
I have no doubt that the relief thus afforded to 
your ratepayers has pro*^ed to be one of the most 
popular features of your recent administration. I 
trust that the progressive spirit that you have 
shown will continue to inspire your work, for as 
custodians of a hill station you cannot afford to 
fall behind the times. 

I Jiave had opportunities at various times to 
go further afield among the hills and valleys of 
the district and have come to learn something of 
the problems that confront 3 mur District Board and 
those whose responsibilities extend beyond the 
town of Darjeeling. Your reference, Gentlemen of 
the District Board, to your 21 miles of metalled 
rodd conveys, if I may say so, an inadequate 
impression to the outside world of the extent to 
which communications have actually been developed 
in the hills. To my mind the manner in which so 
much of the district has been opened up to the 
small car in recent years is a very striking example 
of what can be done by the co-operation of private 
enterprise with public activity. It is natural, in a 
district where the main arteries of communication 
are of necessity maintained by Government, that 
the great bulk of grants from the Motor Vehicles 
Tax Fund should have been expended on improve- 
ments, such as surfacing and bridging to the 
Government roads; but there remains a balance 
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will be of substantial value to your planned 
^programme of improvement. 

Moreover, I believe that your district will 
derive substantial benefit from the new road from 
Sevoke to Bagrakote and the great new bridge over 
the Teesta of which I laid the foundation stone a 
few days ago. Apart 'from the commercial 
advantages of that new highway to the Duars 
I cannot help feeling that when the Duars are 
connected with Darjeeling by a through motor road, 
the temptation of residents of the Duars to escape 
to the cool of the hills will often prove too strong 
for them and the town and the district will benefit 
accordingly. 

In the Course of my travels both in Darjeeling 
and in the adjoining territories of Sikkim and 
Bhutan I have come to appreciate more and more 
the widely varied charms of this part of the 
Himalayas and the qualities of the people who 
inhabit them. I have also learnt, what may escape 
the casual visitor to a hill station, that below these 
bracing and healthy altitudes lie hot tropical 
valleys shut in by the surrounding hills — valleys 
which if uncared for may become veritable plague 
spots of disease and threaten the health of the 
adjoining localities. I have been deeply concerned 
to hear of the ravages of £ala-Azar in some of 
these valleys and of the manner in which that 
disease has been spreading in the low lying areas 
of this part of the^ Himalayas. The matter has 
received the earnest attention of the Minister for 
Public Health and I understand that with the 
co-operation of the District Board the application* 
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of systematic remedial measures against Kala^Aztiir 
is about to begin. It is also the Minister’s desire— 
desire in 'which I fully share — that the long 
discussed scheme of public health organisation for 
this district should be brought to early maturity 
and put into operation without avoidable delay. 

The constitutional change in the position of 
Darjeeling is a matter* that has naturally received 
attention in more than one of your addresses. 
When 1 first came to Darjeeling the question of 
its future was still open ; I said then that I could 
understand and sympathise with the point of view 
of those who desired the district to be brought 
fully, into the scheme of things proposed for the 
rest of the province : equally, I said, I could respect 
the honest opinion of others that there was a strong 
case for at least maintaining safeguards in the 
interests of the hill people. I believe it may be 
found that both those points of view have been 
fairly met by the constitutional arrangements 
thkt have now been introduced. Darjeeling is 
represented in the Lagislature and gains the 
substantial advantage of having throughout every 
phase of Government activity Ministers directly 
responsible for the interests of 'Darjeeling just as 
much as they are responsible for the interests of 
other districts of the province. Administratively 
sqch an arrangement should tend to the more 
expeditious handling by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of matters relating to Darjeeling; and the 
direct interest which the Minister for Public Health 
has displayed in your public health and Kala-Azar 
measures is, I trust, an earnest for the future. 
For, as I have indicated elsewhere, the existence 
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of a special charge upon the Governor for the peace 
and good Government of Darjeeling in no way 
relieves Ministers of their obligations or res- 
ponsibilities in that respect; on the other hand 
the special relationship of the Governor to this 
frontier district may serve to reassure both the 
hillmen and the minorities in these hills that 
questions affecting their particular interests will be 
viewed apart from the heat and turmoil of political 
controversy. If such, as I hope, should in fact be 
the outcome of these changes, it is not too much 
to expect that Darjeeling may continue its develop- 
ment on the one hand as an integral part of the 
province of Bengal and on the other hand as a hill 
district having its own distinctive features : I trust 
it will long be blessed by a consciousness among its 
inhabitants that their common interests in the 
district transcend those sectional and communal 
interests that loom so large in present-day politics 
of the plains. In saying this I do not mean for a 
moment to disparage the value of Associations such 
as yours. Gentlemen of the Anjuinan, or yours, 
Gentlemen of the Hillmen ’s Association. Associa- 
tions founded on common culture and traditions 
have their place in every free country, and wisely 
directed can do much to promote mutual respect 
between those whose interests they represent. 

You, Gentlemen of the Anjuman, are a small 
community in Darjeeling and I rejoice to know 
that the personal differences that at one time 
threatened the concord of your social, cultural and 
religious organisation have been happily composed. 
I am gratified to know that Ministers and officers 
of my Government were able to help in bringing 
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about this happy state of afEairs. I wish you a 
prosperous future, of useful service to your brethren 
who reside in or come to Darjeeling and of friend- 
ship wijjh the varied communities whith go to 
make up the rich jiattern of life in this district. 

I would like to thank you, Gentlemen of the 
Hillmen’s Association, for your assurances of 
steadfast loyalty to HiS Majesty the King-Emperor 
and for your kind references to myself. Both here 
in Darjeeling, and on my travels in the district or 
in the adjoining territories of Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Tibet I have ever received from the people of these 
hills, both high and low, the greatest consideration 
and tjie warmest friendship and hospitality. 

I take this opportunity of conveying through 
you to the hill people of the district my appreciation 
of all the courtesy and kindness that they have 
shown me. I would ask you to assure them that 
their sterling qualities have won a high place in my 
regard and will long remain a cherished memory. 

It remains for me only to say goodbye and to 
wish you all a happy and prosperous future. 
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Ms ExoBilBnoy^s AtUrmsams to tho 
Roolpimnto of tho lodlon PoUoo Modal 
at tho Oaloutta PoUoo Parado om 10th 
Movomhor 1037m 

INSPECTOE John Maesden, 

You were appointed to the Calcutta Police 
34 years ago and throughout your service, which 
has been efficiently performed, you have from time 
to time had to deal with violence and disorder. 
In 1906 you rendered valuable service in connec- 
tion with the Nimtollah Ghat Fire and a year later 
took part in a raid on armed revolutionaries which 
preceded the Maniktolla Bomb Case. You have had 
to face many difficult problems caused by riots in 
Calcutta and have met with much success in dealing 
with difficult situations which confronted you. 
You have on several occasions officiated as Assistant 
Commissioner in the Motor Vehicles Branch and 
I now congratulate you on the award of the Indian 
Police Medal which His Excellency the Viceroy 
has made to you for your long and meritorious 
service. 

INSPECTOE ShAMAPADA CHATTEEJEE, 

You have served in the Police force since 1913 
and have been on several occasions specially selected 
for important work. In 1926 you were transferred 
to the Intelligence .Branch and placed in charge 
of the Protective Staff under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Special Branch* During the years 
1930 to 1935 this work was of paramount importance 
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and required constant and active supervision in 
addition to great organising ability. The award to 
you of the Indian Police Medal by His Excellency 
the Viceroy is a fitting recognition of tire efficient 
maniiBr in which^you have performed your duties. 

I congratulate you. 

Offg. Inspector Sarashi Kumar Brahmachary, 

You held charge of the Mnchipara Police Station 
during the five difficult years which followed 1929. 
During your tenure of this position you were 
constantly called upon to deal with unruly mobs 
and on more than one occasion sustained injuTies in 
the course of your duties. Your investigating wmrk 
and tactful handling of difficult problems have 
marked you as an oflBcer of resource and initiative. 
I now congratulate you on being awarded the Indian 
Police Medal by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Inspector Oscar D’Lastic, 

'You have for the last seven years been in charge 
of various departments of the TraflSc Police and 
your work has been effective in improving the 
standard of TraflSc control in Calcutta. Your un- 
flagging devotion to duty during i7 years for which 
you have served in the Police force has earned 
for you the award of the Indian Police Medal. 
I congratulate you. 

Inspector Rabindra Nath Gupta, 

You joined the Calcutta Police in 1920 and while 
in charge of the, Bowbazar f*olice Station were 
successful in stamping out the gambling and cocaine 
smuggling for which China Town was formerly 
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notoriotts. On four occaaious yon have figured in 
the arrest of armed smugglers carrying revolvers 
and automatic pistols and in each case your inves- 
tigation has resulted in the conviction of the 
accused. Your marked ability and devotion to duty 
have now earned for you the award of the Indian 
Police Medal by His Excellency the Viceroy. 
I congratulate you. 

Sergeant Basil Murtough, 

You were standing in Chowringhee Boad on duty 
when you were informed that a man had been 
stabbed in Lindsay Street. You at once proceeded 
to the spot and after ascertaining the direction in 
which the assailant had escaped followed him and 
discovered him with his back to the wall brandish- 
ing a knife in each hand and threatening those who 
were near him. Undeterred by his menacing 
attitude you broke through the crowd, disarmed 
him and placed him under arrest. This man after 
stabbing a person to death in Lindsay Street had 
assailed three others with knives and had caused 
them severe injuries. 

In recognition of the courage displayed by yon 
on that occasion the Indian Police Medal for 
gallantry has been awarded to you. 1 congratulate 
yon most heartily. 
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Hl9 EKOoHBnoy*s SpoBoh at thB GalBuita 
PbHbb Parada oit tOth Mavamber 1937m 

Mb. Colson, Officers and men of the Calcutta 

Police Force and the Fire Brigade, 

• 

It is with mixed feelings of pride and regret 
thttt 1 meet you this morning for the last time on 
parade. I have watched this annual ceremony 
grow in size and impressiveness during the last 
five years, and it has always given me pleasure to 
observe the smartness, discipline and precision of 
this representative contingent. I appreciate these 
features the more because I know that a well- 
organised, well-disciplined and reliable imlice force 
is an essential part of the equipment of any form of 
organised Government. 

In a great city such as Calcutta, with its wide 
opbn spaces, its docks, its great arteries of traffic, 
its crowded bazars and its tortuous by-ways I 
suppose that almost every form of police problem 
must present itself: that the degree of safety for 
life and property enjoyed in Caloutta is comparable 
with that obtaining in the best regulated among 
the great cities of the western world is in itself an 
eloquent tribute to the work that you perform. I 
congratulate you, Mr. Colson, your officers and all 
ranks of the force on the work you have done and 
on a good record of health and internal discipline 
during the past year. 1 congratulate too those whose 
services have been recognised to-day by decorations 
'and awards. 
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The political ferment of the last few months has 
at times placed a severe strain upon your energies 
and it is a matter for gratification on the part both 
of the police and the public that occasions of 
disorder have been few. There are still in the 
political life of India elements that believe that the 
millenium can be brought about by undermining 
the forces of ordered society as a preliminary to a 
frontal attack ; on the other hand I acknowledge 
with appreciation the efforts of those who, though 
politically opposed to the Government in power, 
have used their influence in recent months to 
discourage in both industrial and political spheres 
demonstrations pregnant with danger of grave 
disorder. 

You have been assured, both by the attitude 
of the responsible Minister and by the verdict of 
the legislature, of full support in the legitimate 
carrying out of your lawful responsibilities, and 
I speak with the full concurrence of my Ministers 
in repeating that assurance to-day. They, however, 
and I on their behalf, are entitled to ask in return 
that all ranks of the force should bear in mind the 
ever present obligation so to conduct themselves 
that the Minister ,who has to take responsibility for 
their actions and defend them before the legislature, 
shall not have his task made avoidably difficult by 
the conduct of any member of the force. 

May I try to make clear the position as I 
understand it ? In this province, as in England, 
duties and responsibilities have been imposed on 
the police by law ; so long as the law stands, the 
officers and men upon whom those responsibilities 
are laid, are in duty bound to discharge them " 
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whether the task be pleasant or not. But the 
responsible Minister, and through him the legis- 
lature, are entitled to know not only that the police 
are discharging their duties but that- they are 
discharging them with the greatest regard in the 
circumstances for the rights of the individual. It 
may be that a path has got to be kept open, 6r a 
street kept clear : well, if it has, orders are orders 
and it is no use arguing with the man on the spot. 
On the other hand, if a duty can be performed with 
good nature and courtesy, evex’yone concerned is 
very much happier than if a hectoring attitude is 
adopted : and if force has to be used in the end, 
tlie man who has tried good nature first is doubly 
armed. 

At the same time I do once again appeal to the 
public to do their share. It is perfectly true that 
the police like all other functionaries in the service 
of the State are public servants : but they are not 
on that account to be regarded as personally 
subservient to any private individual, whether he 
be the man in the street or a personage of importance. 
I would ask the public also to remember another 
thing. The subordinate police officer performs his 
duties in the full glare of publicity ; they are duties 
that cover a wide range and in their discharge are 
liable to react on the interests or at least the 
convenience of persons of every class of society : 
yet he is perhaps the only subordinate public 
servant of any class who at a time of emergency is 
habitually called upon to act at once and in his own 
discretion without, any opportunity of referring to 
higher authority for directions. Not even the 
soldier, who spends the major portion pf his life 
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under training, is called upon to take even In 
emergency a personal decision that may affect the 
rights or impinge upon the feelings of a fellow 
subject of the Crown. I am at one with the most 
advanced individualist in saying that every subject 
of His Majesty is entitled to expect courtesy from 
His Majesty’s servants ; but courtesy proceeds from 
a recognition on both sides that the other man has 
the dignity of a man and is entitled to respect 
whether in doing his duty or proceeding on his 
lawful occasions. There are two sides to this 
question but I may sum it up this way. Courtesy and 
consideration are demanded from both sides : let the 
police force as a trained and disciplined body set an 
example. 

When all is said I can think of no better motto 
for a police force than the one which is inscribed 
on the highest award which His Majesty has 
reserved for distinguished service in the Police 
Forces of his Empire: the King’s Police Medal 
bears the inscription “To guard my people”. With 
these words, and believing that under the leadership 
of its oflBcers the police force of Calcutta will truly 
serve the city and protect its people through 
changing times, I bid you farewell and the best of 
good fortune. 
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FmrewBlI AMrBsa praaontad ia Hta Cxaai^ 
ianay by tha Bangal, Banga! Natlanal, 
Indian and bHuallm Ohambara at Oam- 
maroa an 1 31b Mavambar 1937m 

As you will shortly be relinquishing the high 
ofSce of Governor of the Province of Bengal which 
you have held during the past 5i years with such 
distinction we, the Presidents of the four Chambers 
of Commerce who subscribe to this parting address, 
realise with genuine regret the loss which your 
departure from our midst means to this Province, 
and de.8ire respectfully to offer to you, on behalf of 
the commercial interests which we represent, our 
tribute of sincere thanks for your tactful, able and 
successful administration of the affairs of this 
Province while it has had the good fortune to be in 
your charge. 

jComing to us as you did at a time when the 
financial and economic problems of Bengal seemed 
almost incapable of solution, your unremitting 
endeavours to achieve financial equilibrium, which 
have been attended with such marked success, have 
more than earned our deepest gratitude, while your 
sympathetic interest in the amelioration of the 
economic conditions of the masses will long be 
remembered. 

Bearing in mind the whole-heartedness with 
which you have dealt with the many and difficult 
problems which have come before you, and also 
remembering your solicitude for justice to be done 
in all quarters, it is with some diffidence that we 
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now single ont for special mention, a few of the 
particular directions in which your labours have 
been invaluable. 

In the realm of finance it is largely dua to your 
vigorous and successful championing of the right 
of Bengal to have a large share, if not all, of the jute 
tax, that this Province has received more adequate 
financial justice from the Central Government and 
is now in a position to balance its budget with a 
little over for expenditure in directions which 
would have been otherwise impossible without 
additional taxation. 

Your great zeal for the welfare of the agricultural 
masses is reflected in the institution of the Board 
of Economic Enquiry to investigate economic 
problems and recommend constructive measures for 
their solution, and in the introduction of a voluntary 
jute restriction scheme with a view to providing 
better prices to the growers ; while during your 
regime we have seen the passing of the Agricultural 
Debtors Act for the relief of agricultural indebted- 
ness ; the establishment of experimental land 
mortage banks in five districts; the enactment of a 
measure for the eradication of the water hyacinth 
pest ; and the passing of the Bengal Waterways 
Act to deal with the problem of inland waterways. 

Nor have the requirements of industry escaped 
your attention as witness the establishment of the 
Industrial Credit Corporation for the purpose of 
providing financial . assistance to the latent minor 
industries of the Province; the initiation of the 
scheme for the training of detenus in a number of 
industrial avenues which have possibilities of 
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development and providing scope for middle class 
unemployment ; and yonr personal mediation of the 
jute mills dispute with a view to the adoption of 

concerted measures of restriction to avert a crisis. 

• 

The facility and ease .with which the inaugura- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy in Bengal has taken 
place is largely due to your breadth of outlook and 
political sagacity ; whild we also realise that, in the 
short space of time at yonr disposal, you have done 
much towards effecting a harmonious adjustment of 
the prestige and dignity of your high office with 
democratic principles embodied in the new con- 
stitution. 

Lastly but no less gratefully do we acknowledge 
your wise guidance which has produced the com- 
parative calm now prevailing in this Province in the 
sphere of law and order. 

May we in repeating our grateful thanks for these 
manifold services be permitted to wish you a pleasant 
jouVney back to your native land and spell of long 
life with good health in which to undertake such 
further tasks as may fall to your lot to perform. 



Mb ExoBllBBoy^B Reply to the ^Mroee 
proBOuted! by the Bbngel, Bengal 
Rational, Indian and Muallm Ohambera 
of Oommonoo at' an Afternoon Party 
given by tbom on I3tb November 193 7m 

Gentlemen of the Chambebs of Commerce, 

I would like to thank you very much for your 
courtesy and kindness in thus presenting me with 
an address. I can quite honestly say that it was 
a surprise when a few days ago I learnt of your 
intention. 1 had not in fact expected to receive an 
address of this nature in Calcutta and I believe 
that you will not expect from me a lengthy or 
formal reply. In that respect too I must thank you 
for your consideration, for I am trying to remain in 
harness to the end and it would have been difScult 
for me to find time in which to devise any adequate 
reply to the very kind things you have said. May 
I say, however, how much I value this concerted 
expression of your appreciation and good wishes. 
Organised bodies representing commerce and 
industry such as yours have a big part to play under 
the new regime ; Governments may fairly look to 
you to provide them with expert and technical 
advice of a kind ivhich frequently they cannot 
obtain in any other manner and I am sure that in 
tendering such advice you will be able to make 
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a solid contribution to developments in the com- 
mercial and industrial field which are of such great 
importance to the economic well-being and progress 
of the prpvince. I think your coming together for 
this purpose is a h^Ppy augury for the future and 
I need hardly assure you that from such a source the 
appreciation you have been good enough to express 
has a very special value for me. . I shall long 
treasure the memory of what you have said to-day. 
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Ifis £xo»UBUoy'9 Reply to the AMrooo 
prooontod by tho montborm of tbo 
DIoMot Boord, MIdnaporo, on I8tb 
Hovombor IB 37m 

Gentlemen op the Distbiot Board, 

I deeply appreciate your courtesy in presenting 
me with an address of this nature at a time of 
farewell. The addresses presented to me on tour 
by public bodies have in the ordinary way — and 
quite rightly — served the purpose of bringing to 
notice the administrative needs of the locality 
and putting forward the views of the local authori- 
ties as to the manner in which those needs should 
be met. It is no longer within my power in the few 
days that remain of my Governorship in Bengal to 
enter in detail into fresh administrative problems 
of local importance — and I thank you for the manner 
in which you have chosen, in these circumstances, 
to couch your address in more personal terms. 

The Burge Bridge of which I have come to lay 
the foundation stone to-day is a happy example of 
co-ordination of effort and enterprise between a 
district authority, and the provincial Government— 
an example that I trust may be a good augury for 
the future. 

It is a sad reflection that the man whose name 
this bridge will commemorate has been lost to the 
service of this province and I cannot but recall that 
on a previous occasion on which I visited Midnapore 
I unveiled a memorial to James Peddie — another 
true servant of Government and the people whose 
life was cut short in those unhappy years. I recall 
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their naines, as they themselves would have wished, 
without bitterness. It is my earnest hope that 
while the memory of such men may long remain 
fresh, the insensate passions that resulted in their 
untimely ends may be relegated, not only by the 
passage of time but also by the hearts and minds of 
men, to a past ever more and more remote. 

It is, I believe, true that the atmosphere of this 
district and indeed of the whole province has 
improved out of recognition since I was last in 
Midnapore. That Bengal is thus re-established in 
the eyes of India is a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion to all of us. It is also the duty of us all to 
re-establish the names of Midnapore as a district 
within the province; but I have no doubt that if 
the sentiments which you have expressed are a true 
reflection of the feelings of the district in these 
latter days, the signs are set fair for the recovery 
which has for so long been ardently desired. 

You have referred gentlemen to the recent 
relaxation of restrictions which it has been possible 
to make. The fact that this has become possible is 
a cause of .satisfaction to us all. I share to the full 
the hope that the improvement which has taken 
place in the general atmosphere of the district 
during the past year will be maintained, and that 
it may prove possible at an early date for the district 
to return to normal conditions. You have referigpd 
with ^appreciation to efforts that have been and are 
being made in the direction of general betterment 
and rural development : such efforts, I am sure, will 
make a large contribution to the process of appeaser- 
ment and to the awakening of new hopes and a 
happier outlook on life. 
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In fostering such an ontlook few m^snres, I 
believe, will be of greater importance than those 
that tend directly to promote the health and manly 
interest in life of the rising generation. It is no 

c 

longer in my hands to shape the general policy of 
Government: but the initiation of measures to 
improve the physique and brighten the lives of the 
school-going generation w^s an object very dear to 
my heart and one that I would have been happy to 
see accomplished before I left Bengal. 1 cannot 
refrain on this occasion from expressing the hope 
that some part of the augmented resources of this 
province may find its way to so worthy an end. 

Your references to the part which I have taken 
personally in the administration of the province 
during the last five years are couched in very 
generous terms. 1 am happy to think that, during 
the five and a half years of my Governorship, a good 
deal has been done for the regeneration of Bengal. 
It is my belief that now that the destinies of the 
country are so largely in the hands of persons 
directly responsible to its people, the determination 
to forge ahead in constructive activity will not be 
allowed to flag. If I on my part have, as you have 
so kindly indicated in your address, contributed 
something towards the improvement of conditions 
in the province, let me at once acknowledge that 
aij^ efforts of mine would have been unavailing 
without the constant expert help and advice which 
I have received from those with whom I have faced 
a common problemv Let me also say this. There 
is only one thing that could ever make me regret 
the strenuous, often harassing but always intensely 
interesting, years that I have spent in Bengal — and 
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that would be a recrudescence of the plague of 
terrorism and disorder which has now thrice fallen 
upon the province, and a revival of the bitterness 
and waste Of those unhappy days. To put the clock 
back again now after so much strife and after so 
much effort at appeasement would be a disaster of 
the first magnitude to the province and to me a 
bitter personal disappoiptment. The words which 
you have to-day addressed to me give me confidence 
that your district and Bengal have now before them 
the prospect of more happiness and prosperity than 
they have known for many years. 
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Ms ExoBllBnoy'^a SpBBoh mi thm Laying of 
tho Foundation Stono of iho Burgo 
BHdgo at ffUdnaporo, on tSth'Movom^ 
hor 1937. 

I have come to lay thi^ foundation stone to-day 
in fulfilment of two obligations. One is my 
obligation to do what I can so long as I remain in 
office to further “ the constructive plans of my 
Government. The other obligation is of a more 
personal nature-, it arises from a promise I had 
made to the widow of the late Mr. Burge who lost 
his life in the service of the people of this district. 

I had promised her that, if I could, I would myself 
lay the foundation stone of this bridge which owes 
its origin to his initiative and which will fitly 
perpetuate his name. 

It is part of the tragedy of this district during 
those troubled years that Burge, like his predeces- 
sors, was compelled to devote to the primary task 
of the maintenance of order energies that under 
happier conditions he would gladly have spent 
upon more pleasant and more obviously constructive 
activities. Yet in spite of the burden that rested 
upon him he made the time for enterprises such as 
this ; he had set his heart on bridging the Cossye 
and his last act before he was assassinated was to 
write a letter arranging for an appointment in 
connection with this very bridge. 

The project as he conceived it was one primarily 
for local benefit, to be executed and partially paid 
for from the funds of the District Board of which 
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be was then Chairman. As the plan developed, 
however, Government itself was maturing its own 
plans to provide funds for capital works of this 
nature : in April 1934, some eighteen months after 
the proposal had first been raised. Government 
decided that they would contribute from the Motor 
Vehicles Tax Fund up to four lakhs of rupees for the 
purpose of this bridge. .They also went further and 
expressed their willingness to consider financing 
the project from the Petrol Tax Fund should it be 
found that the expense was too heavy for a local 
body to bear. In fact the cost of this work, as you 
have heard from the Hon’ble Minister is expected 
to exceed eight lakhs and will be met entirely by 
GoveAiment. That decision was based on a re- 
cognition that this bridge over the Cossye is of 
much more than local importance : as the Hon’ble 
Minister has explained to you, the bridge will form 
a vital link in the planned trunk road system of 
Bengal : moreover, if some day a trunk road to 
Orjssa and Madras materialises, this bridge will 
carry that highway over one of the major obstacles 
that lie on the route. 

This bridge over the Cossye as I have already 
emphasised on another occasion, ia one of a series : 
to provide the finance for works of this magnitude 
without depleting the resources available for other 
road work in the province has presented a problem 
of some difficulty. That problem has been solved 
by the co-operation of the Government of India 
and the Central Legislature; they have agreed to 
selected projects being financed from loans which 
will be backed indirectly by the Petrol Tax so long 
tis the present arrangements regarding the Road 



Fand ooBtinae I grat^ally aeknowiedge the help 
Attd coopecatiom that we have received in this 
mattear from thone reapoaaible in the Government of 
India. 

In laying this foundation stone #o-day I am 
inaugurating a work which I believe' will be of 
lasting benefit to this district and to Bengal. May 
this bridge long stand as a mon ament to that spirit 
of courage and imagination that does not despair 
in face of obstacles but accepts their chadlenge 
cheerfully and sets itself to overcome them. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we will now proceed 
to lay the foundation stone of the Burge Bridge. 
Before we do so I would like to thank the Hon’ble 
Minister for all the kind things he has said about me. 
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Ms Exostlsaoy‘'s rsmmrks on iho ooossiom 
ot Ms visti to iho Sir John AnJorson 
HoMth Sohooi si 3S~1, Elgin Rood on 
I7tlf Movombar 1937. 

Sib Upendeanath, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is indeed a pleast^re to me to come here to-day 
to see for myself the Training School for Health 
Welfare workers with which you have been good 
enough to associate my name. It is less than two 
years since I first emphasised in my annual address 
to the Calcutta and Bengal Health Welfare Week 
Committees, the need of the reopening of the school 
and r think the Red Cross Society may congratulate 
itself on the promptitude with which the reopening 
has come obout. 

It is a source of gratification to me that . two 
of the suggestions which I made at that meeting 
have alreadj been accepted and put into practice. 
One is the reopening of the School and the other 
is the setting up of the Health Welfare Committee 
to co-ordinate the work that is being done through- 
out the province. It is my belief that you have 
in these two iostruments the means of making a 
momentous advance in the improvement of health 
and general conditions of life all over Bengal. And 
though I shall not be here to see the results which 
I hopes you will be able to achieve, I shall retain my 
interest in your work and I shall look forward to 
hearing of your further progress. 

Of the potentialities of this school I have no 
doubt. There is a great and ever growing need 
’ for health workers of good social standing imbaed 
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with a belief in their mission and fully trained 
for their task : I hope that, as the value and the 
dignity of this work is recognised, young women 
of education and ability in Bengal will be more 
and more attracted to the career of service that 
work of this kind can offer them. The field of 
such service in this province is vast and still 
unexplored : if those who ^re responsible for this 
and its connected enterprises in Health Welfare 
can pursue their aims systematically and with 
public support they will bring about improvements 
of profound importance in the life of the people. 
It has I realise taken an immense amount of work 
on the part of many willing helpers to bring about 
so soon the progress already achieved. It has meant 
also a big burden of work on the staff of the Bed 
Cross Society and I recognise the cheerful and 
efficient manner in which the extra duties imposed 
on them have been carried out. 

It was, I know, a disappointment to them that, 
owing to difficulties of a technical character, the 
foundations of the permanent home of this School 
could not be laid before my departure — but I am 
told that these difficulties are being overcome 
and that plans for a permanent headquarters are 
in hand. 

It was the generosity of Mr. Lakshman Prasad 
Poddar that first brought this project within our 
reach : to His Exalted Highness the Nizam, to 
Mr. Birla, Mr. Dalmia and the other donors I 
cordially endorse the thanks that you, Sir Upendra- 
nath, have expressed. My Government have shown 
their approval by, a recurring grant and I feel that 
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the project is now safely launched. The matter of 
recognition of your diplomas by Government is 
one that involves legal and technical questions 
but I have no doubt that those questions will be 
carefully and sympathetically gone into. 

There is another very welcome development 
which was not foreseen in the early days and that 
is the co-operation of .the province of Assam in 
the scheme. For this we have to thank Lady Reid 
who carried into Assam the same enthusiasm and 
ability that were of such value to work of this 
kind in Bengal. 

. Ladies and Gentlemen, this morning’s visit was 
not intended to be of a formal nature and I wish to 
see for myself the school on which so much care 
and energy have been spent. Before I do so I should 
like, to thank Sir Upendranath for the very kind 
things he said about me in the course of his remarks 
and once again to express my pleasure at the 
association of my name with this institution. 
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Hl» ExomUmnoy^m AEErBSSBS to tho Ooailo- 
mou Invootod ot tho Omtoutto Duhhmr on 
17th Movomhor 1937, 


C.S.(. 


Mb. Henry Joseph Twynam, c.8.i., c.i.b., i.c.s.. 

You became a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire in 1934 after 24 years of dis- 
tinguished service in various capacities. This 
included a period of 10 months in 1932 when* as an 
Additional Secretary in the Political Department 
and later as officiating Chief Secretary you handled 
a dangerous situation with conspicuous success. 
Since then as the senior Commissioner you have 
been in charge of the Presidency Division. You 
were also for a short time specially posted as 
Commissioner of Chittagong. You have in collabora- 
tion with senior police officers produced two special 
reports of great value on the organisation of the 
Armed Branch and the Intelligence Branch of the 
Police, respectively. On several occasions you have 
officiated as Chief Secretary and your work through- 
out your service has been marked by ability, 
strength of character and balanced judgment. 

In the name of the Eing-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I invest you with the Insignia 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
of which His Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
you a Companion. 
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C.I.E. 


The Hon’ble Ehan Bahadur Muhammad Azizul 
Haque, C.I.E., M.L.A., Speaker, Bendal Legisla- 
tive Assemble, 

From 1926 to 1934 you were Public Prosecutor in 
the district of Nadia where you have also occupied 
many other positions of public importance and 
have acquired an intimate knowledge of the district 
and its people. Entering the Legislative Council 
in 1926 you served on the Public Accounts 
Committee, many Select Committees, and also five 
important Public Enquiry Committees including 
the Indian Franchise Committee. In 1934 you 
became the Minister for Education of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and in this capacity dealt with 
important modifications in educational Regulations 
and carried through the long-pending establishment 
of the Rajshahi Agricultural Institute and the 
establishment of a Board of Wakfs. You have also 
made important contributions to the cause of 
improved rural primary education. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I invest you with the Insignia 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, 
of which His Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
you a Companion. 

Mr. John Mellor Bottomley, c.i.e., i.e.s., 

You entered the Indian Educational Service in 
1911 and have served with distinction in its inspect- 
ing and teaching branches. You first ofiiciated as 
’ Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, in 1931 and 
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were oon firmed in that appointment two years later. 
Your services in connection with the scheme for 
the betterment of Primary Education have been 
of very great assistance and you have worked 
extremely hard to improve the system of school 
education. In all your work you have combined 
judgment and tact with enthusiasm and these 
qualities have rendered you deservedly successful 
and popular amongst those with whom you have 
worked. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I invest you with the Insignia 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, 
of which His Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
you a Companion. 


Raja. 

Raja Pbativa Nath Ray, 

A member of a well-known and much respected 
family you have worthily preserved its traditions 
and have taken a keen and active interest in local 
affairs in the district of Rajshahi. For some years 
you have been an Honorary Magistrate invested 
with first class powers and since 1933 have been an 
energetic and public-spirited Chairman of the 
District Board. As a Zemindar you take a deep 
interest in the welfare of your tenants, residing 
amongst them for practically the whole of the year ; 
you have deservedly won the respect and esteem of 
all classes. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy I now 
present you with the Sanad investing you with the 
title of Raja. 

ri 



Mb. Chables Willam Henby Ansell, o.b.e., 

You joined the Bengal Pilot Service as long 
ago as 1903 and have been Deputy Port Officer, 
Pilotage, since 1934. This position is the highest 
appointment open to the service of which yon are 
now the senior Membef. Your tenure of this post, 
which is a very arduous and responsible one, has 
been marked with succe.ss. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I present you with the Badge 
of an Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire. 

Mb. Thomas Edmondson, o.b.e.. 

You were appointed to Government Service in 
1926 as an Assistant Consulting Architect and from 
time to time officiated as Consulting Architect. As 
a result of the Earthquake of 1934 it fell to you to 
undertake sole responsibility for the design and all 
architectural work in connection with the new 
Gtovernment House at Darjeeling. You performed 
this heavy and elaborate task of design and 
architectural supervision without the help of any 
assistant and in addition to your normal duties. 
In 1936 after the completion of Government House 
you were appointed Government Architect. You 
have throughout displayed marked ability and 
devotion to doty. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I present ’yon with the Badge 
of an Officer of the Most ikoellent Order of the 
'British Empire. 
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Mb. Beoibald Bousfield Lagden, o.b.e., 

For a number of years you have played a 
prominent part in many activities of Calcutta life 
and during the last 16 years have (rendered 
invaluable service to sport in Bengal. Tour belief 
in the value of the game of Cricket as a means of 
fostering and preserving racial amity has been 
Shown in the part which you have taken in the two 
Visits of the Marylebone Cricket Club teams to 
India, and also by your connection with the Board 
of Control in Bengal and Assam, and Presidentship 
of the Calcutta Cricket Club. Your work in another 
Sphere as Chairman of the Ronaldshay Hat Of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has also been 
of great value. Yourself a member of the fighting 
services daring the Great War you have done your 
best to preserve the spirit of comradeship among 
those who shared its hardships. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I present you with the Badge 
of an Officer of the Most Excellent Order of tlie 
British Empire. 


M.B.E. 


Mb. Pebcy John Cochbane, m.b.e.. 

After your retirement as Harbour Master in 
Calcutta you settled in Eurseong and have devoted 
yourself to public activities. You have been an 
Honorary Magistrate for many years and having 
now received first class powers, have been able to 
give much relief to the Stipendiary Magistrate in 
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the disposal of cases. In the capacity of Vxee- 
Ohairman of the Kurseong Municipality from 
19^34 you displayed great energy and keenness. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 

RAI HiEALAL DATTA BAHADUB, M.B.B., 

You have a long record of service stretching 
back to the time of the Lieutenant Governors of 
Bengal under whom you were Head Assistant in 
the Private Secretary’s Office. Prom 1912 until 
your retirement early this year you held the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the Military Secretary’s 
Office. You have ably served a long line of Military 
Secretaries and have always earned the confidence 
and respect of those with whom you have been 
associated in the discharge of your duties. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 

Mb. Tabak Nath Muehebjee, m.^.e., 

You were the Vice-Chairman of the Hooghly 
District Board for many years and have now been 
Chairman for the last six years. You have been 
active' in co-operation with the officers of Govern- 
ment for the betterment of conditions in the district. 
In particular, your work in the organisation of 
famine relief in 1936 was oafstanding and you 
spared no effort to provide and supervise the 
hecessary measures for relief. 



In the name of the King-Emperor and by 
His Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of 
a Member of the Most Excellent Order of 
British Empire. 

Mb. Manmatha Bhusan Datta, m.b.e., 

Yon have been in Government Service for over 
30 years and throughout this time have displayed 
loyal and exemplary devotion to duty. You 
have also shown yourself to be a reliable, 
conscientious and hardworking officer and have 
latterly served as Subdivisional Officer in the 
Irrigation Department. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 

Me. Birendba Nath Ghosh, m.b.e., 

You are a Medical Practitioner of about 30 years 
standing and have two standard books to your 
credit. You have been teaching Pharmacology for 
some years and .are a member of the Governing 
Body of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal and 
of the Bengal Sanitary Board. You have served as 
Inspector of Medicine for the Medical Council of 
India and for Over 20 years have examined for the 
University of Calcutta of which you are a Fellow. 
You were also for some time a member of the 
Bengal Council of Medical Registration where your 
influence was felt in the preservation of the 
standards of medical education. 
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In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. Arthur Edward Ritchin, m.b.e., 

You were appointed ^ as a Guard on the East 
Indian Railway in 1913 and twelve years later your 
good work and ability earned you promotion to the 
post of Station Superintendent. During the 
Railway strike in Asansol in 1928 your organising 
powers and prompt control of the situation were 
ofmuch value. You are now Station Superinten- 
dent dt Howrah where you have been posted for 
several years : your duties are performed in a 
manner, that earns for you the respect of the many 
types of persons who pass through the terminus. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 


Mr. Harry Wallace, m.b.e.. 

You were an Honorary Magistrate from 1921 to 1933 ; 
and an elected Councillor of the Calcutta Corporation 
from April 1933 until the separation of the Garden 
Reach Municipality. Since April 1935 you have 
been Chairman of this new Body, a difficult position 
which you have been able to fill with success and 
credit. You have also inaugurated several useful 
schemes for the social welfare of the rate-payers and 
have completely reorganised the Municipality. 
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You were President of the Garden Reach Silver 
Jubilee Oommittee and yice*Ohairman last year of 
the Oommittee formed to relieve distress caused by 
drought and scarcity in the 24-Parganas. You have 
also rendered practical service locally to 'education 
and labour welfare. 

In the name of the ‘ King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 


Kalsar-loHind Medal in Gold. 

Mr. Bbaja Kanta Guha, i.o.s., 

You joined the Indian Civil Service in 1924 and 
have now been District and Sessions Judge of 
Birbhum for some three years. During the recent 
period of scarcity you became Chairman of the 
Committee which organised charitable relief 
throughout the district. You enlisted honorary 
workers to raise funds and did not spare yourself 
in your efforts* to ensure that every possible 
assistance should be given ■ to those in distress. 
Your devotion to this work, which was outside 
the sphere of your official duties and was performed 
at risk to your health, has won general admiration. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I present you with the 
Kaisar-I-Hind Medal in Gold for public service 
in India. 
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Khan Bahadur. 

Khan Bahad^jb Mohammed Ali, 

A member of a leading zemindar family of the 
district of Bogra you have entered fully into public 
affairs in that district. The list of public oflBces 
which you have occupied includes that of the 
Vice-Chairmanship of the Bogra Municipality, 
Membership of the District Board, the Vice-Chair- 
manship of two Co-operative Banks and membership 
of the Silk Committee. You are also an Honorary 
Magistrate. Besides being interested in local 
administration you have also taken a leading part 
in •rural uplift work and also in organisations set up 
for the welfare of the youth in Bogra. 

In recognition of your s^^rvices His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India has now 
been pleased to confer upon you the title of Khan 
Bahadur. I have much pleasure in handing you the 
Sanad of that distinction. I congratulate you. 

Rai Bahadur. 

Rai Nityananda Singh Roy Bahadur, 

For nearly five years you have done excep- 
tionally useful work as an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate. In the absence of a stipendiary 
Magistrate your work in the Traffic Court has been 
particularly commendable and you have devoted a 
great deal of time and trouble to ordinary case work. 
You have proved a most helpful colleague to the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

In recognition of your meritorious service you 
have been awarded the title of Rai Bahadur. I 
fcongratulate you. 
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Eai Pandit Kailash Chandra Jtotishaenata 

Bahadur,' 

You are well known for your erudition and 
culture in Sanskrit literature and in the, Shastras. 
You are also the author of severa? books on Hindu 
Astrology and Astronomy and fill the position of 
Astrologer to the Government of Bengal and Assam 
and also of the High Court of Fort William in 
Bengal. You became a Rai Sahib in 1932 and His 
Excellency the Viceroy has now conferred upon you 
the title of Rai Bahadur upon which I congratulate 
you. 


Khan Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Shamsuzzoha, 

You are well known in the district of Nadia 
where you fill the position of Public Prosecutor 
and have also been the Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board. You are much respected amongst your own 
community in that district by whom you are looked 
upon as a trusted leader. You have always taken 
considerable interest in matters of public welfare in 
the district. 

In reoognitiop of this you have been awarded 
the title of Khan Bahadur, the Sanad of which 
I now hand you with my warmest congratulations. 

Rai Bahadur. 

Rai Woopendra Chandra Ghose Bahadur, 

You have a long and honourable record in tho 
Judicial Service and served for a period as a District 
and Sessions Judge. 
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You have well deserved the title of Rai Bahadur 
now conferred upon you by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and I congratulate you upon this award. 

Ra.1 Naeendra Nilth Sen Gupta Bahadur, 

After thirteen years able service as a Munsiff 
you became in 1932 Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal in the Judicial Department 
where your expeditious methods have been 
appreciated and your work in bringing about certain 
reforms within the Department has been of special 
merit. In recognition of your services which have 
beten uniformly good throughout, His Excellency the 
Viceroy has now conferred upon you the title of 
Rai Bahadur and in handing you the Sanad of that 
distinction I congratulate you. 

Rai Rebati Mohan Das Bahadur, 

Shortly after your retirement as Registrar in the 
Education Department of the Bengal Secretariat you 
became in 1925 Secretary to the State Medical 
Faculty, and Registrar, Bengal Council of Medical 
Registration. Your work throughout was 
characterised by ability of a higfi order and you 
proved yourself to be an exceptionally hard working 
and conscientious officer. 

Ih 1920 the title of Rai Sahib vUis conferred 
upon you in recognition of your services and I now 
congratulate you on the conferment of the title 
of Rai Bahadur by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
have much pleasure in handing you the Sanad of 
4hat distinction. 
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Rai Manomohan Mitehabji Bahadub, 

You have served for over a quarter of a century 
in the Legislative Department and have throughout 
been a conscientious worker and given proof of great 
ability and industry. As an expert draftsman your 
services have been of much value and in 1930 
the title of Rai Sahib was conferred upon you in 
recognition of your services. During the last five 
or six years the Legislative programme in Bengal 
has been exceptionally heavy and your assistance 
during the stress of sessions, has been most useful. 
Your services have now been further recognised by 
the conferment of the title of Rai Bahadur. I have 
much pleasure in handing you the Sanad of that 
distinction and congratulate you upon its award. 


Rai Gibija Ranjan Datta Bahadub, 

Your work in the Berhampore Detention Camp 
where you have been Assistant Commandant for 
nearly six years has been exceedingly good and 
you have built up for yourself a reputation and 
influence which are of great value in times 
of stress. Your 'interest in the Camp has not 
been conflned to purely routine matters and the 
popularity which you have enjoyed amongst officers, 
detenus, th^ police and the general public is an 
index of the*nfluence for good which you command 
and which you have applied to good purpose. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has now conferred upon 
yon the title of Rai Bahadur and I congratulate 
you upon its award and have much pleasure in 
handing you the Sanad of that title. 
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Khan Sahib. 

Khan Bahib Maulvi Syed Abdue Rauf, 

You ‘are the President of the Bankra Union 
Board in the <?istrlct of Howrah and are also 
member of both the Sadar Local Board and the 
District Board. Your sound and level-headed 
outlook has gained for you the respect of all 
communities. In your own locality your interest 
in education has been demonstrated by the founda- 
tion of a girls’ school and several muktabs and you 
have also generously provided materials worth some 
two thousand rupees for the metalling of part of the 
Bankra Mahiari District Board Road. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and G-overnor-General of India 
has now been pleased to confer upon you the title 
of Khan Sahib. I have much pleasure in handing 
you the Sanad of this title and I congratulate you 
on its award. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Zakeb Hosain, 

You joined the Postal Department as a clerk in 
the office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Chittagong Division, in 1910 and after a few years 
became the Head Clerk in that office. Later you 
held charge of several post offices in the Bengal and 
Assam Circle including the onerous charge of the 
Shillong post office. You were thdl marked for 
selection as an Assistant Presidency Postmaster in 
the Calcutta General Post Office, and still serve in 
that pbsition. 

In recognition of your excellent service to the 
department and your devotion to duty throughout 
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your career. His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India has been pleased to confer 
the title of Khan Sahib upon you and in handing you 
the Sanad of that distinction I congratulate you. 

Rai Sahib. 

Rai SAmB Umanath Maitba, 

You joined the oflBce of the Accountant-General, 
Bengal, in 1912 and 11 years later entered the 
service of the High Court as accountant on the 
Appellate Side. In that position you have system- 
atised the working of the Accounts Department 
and have been of much assistance in financial 
matters generally. Your work throughout has 
been good and you have well merited the confer- 
ment upon you by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India of the title of Rai Sahib. 
1 congratulate you on the award and have much 
pleasure in handing you the Sanad of that 
distinction. 

Rai Sahib Shamapada Bhattachabji, 

Your work as Sub-Deputy Collector in charge of 
the Court of Wards and Cess Attachments Depart- 
ments in Khulna has been thorough and painstaking. 
It is mainly through your efforts that the collections 
of the estates under the Court of Wards in that 
district have been increased and the condition of 
the estates much improved. You have a record 
of 30 years work as a Sub-Deputy Collector 

and in recognition of your service His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India has now 
been pleased to confer upon you the title of Rai 
Sahib. In handing you the Sanad of that distinction 
I congratulate you. 
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Rai Sahib Anukul Chandea Manna, 

You have been the President of the Pantihal 
Union Board in Howrah district for the last seven 
years and have taken a keen interest in the affairs 
of your Union, paying special attention to problems 
of sanitation. Your personal donations to charity 
have also been on a wide scale and include a con- 
tribution of sixty-eight thousand rupees for the 
establishment of a charitable dispensary at Gorbilia 
together with the sum of thirty-seven thousand 
rupees in Government Papers to meet its recurring 
expenses. You have also erected at the cost of 
twenty thousand rupees a building to house a free 
Middle English School containing classes in 
agricultural and industrial training. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India has now been pleased to confer upon you 
the title of Rai Sahib. I congratulate you upon this 
award and have much pleasure in handing you the 
Sanad of that distinction.^ 

Rai Sahib Sudhirendba Nath Majumdab, 

You occupy a great number of positions of public 
importance in Basirhat and have been Chairman of 
the local board of that Subdivision. In May of last 
year you rendered particularly helpful service in the 
relipf of distress in the Hashnabad an^ Sandeskhali 
Thanas. Your work involved the opening of 17 
centres, arranging for the repair work of 80 roads 
and 3 tanks, and the raising of subscriptions for 
the subdivisional distress relief committee. You 
undertook the supervision of this work personally 
and yourself recruited a batch of volunteers as 
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helpers. Th^se aetiiviUes, which interfered with 
your practice as a pleader, were in a large measure 
instrumental in staving off disaster in your Sub- 
division. In recognition of your services at the 
time of scarcity and also of the great zmsistance 
which you have given in other public matters in 
the locality. His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India has been pleased to confer 
upon you the title of Hai Sahib. I congratulate 
you and have much pleasure in handing you this 
Sanad. 

Rai Sahib Dhieendba Nath Mukhaeji, 

You entered Government service in 1919 and 
have served in the Excise Department. You have 
displayed marked ability at the time of the intro- 
duction of the Tobacco Tax and also in your investi- 
gations into the development of the salt industry 
in Bengal. In a recent case in Calcutta, your 
careful analysis of accounts and painstaking 
comparison of figures was of much assistance in 
bringing to light the magnitude of the irregularities 
involved. His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India has now been pleased to 
confer upon you .the title of Rai Sahib and I have 
much pleasure in handing you the Sanad. I con- 
gratulate you. 

Rai Sahib JJItish Chandra Mdkhebji, 

You entered Government service in the office of 
the Inspector-General of Police (Eastern Bengal 
and Assam) and in 1911 were appointed to be a 
Sub-Registrar. You have maintained an excep- 
tionally brilliant record : for seven years you were 
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the Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Registration and did valuable work in that position 
especially in connection with the revision of the 
Registration Manual in 1928. Apart from your 
official (duties you have displayed administrative 
ability as an Ho*norary Magistrate and as Vice- 
Chairman of the Patoakhali Municipality. His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India has been plea.sed to confer upon you tlie title of 
Rai Sahib and I congratulate you upon this award. 

Rai Sahib Jatindra Nath Konab, 

You have over 30 years service to your credit 
and by virtue of application and good work have 
become the Office Superintendent in the Traffic 
Manager’s Office, Eastern Bengal Railway, in which 
position you were confirmed in 1935. Throughout 
your long service you have proved yourself a 
reliable, capable, and conscientious worker, and 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of'India has now recognised your services in the 
award of the title of Rai Sahib. I congratulate you 
upon the award and I have much pleasure in handing 
you the Sanad of that title. 

Rao Sahib. 

Rao Sahib Eabiat Eochxtn Menon, 

m 

You have completed over 13 years service of 
outstanding merit in the Customs Department. 
Your comprehensive special knowledge of machinery 
and your enthusiasm for your work have made you 
a most valuable officer and your duties have at all 
’ times been discharged with conspicuous ability and 



devotion. His Excellency the -Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India has now been pleased to confer 
upon you the title of Rao Sahib. I congratulate you 
on its award and have much pleasure in handing 
you the Sanad of that distinction. 

Khan Sahib. 

Khan Sahib Maulyi Syed Abu Ehiya Bazle 
Mubshedi, 

You joined the Calcutta Police 17 years ago and 
in 1912 were posted to the Special Branch where 
you have displayed great ability. You have been 
placed in charge of work dealing with communism 
in which you are an acknowledged expert. Since 
1929 you have held the post of Labour Intelligence 
Officer in Special Branch and in recognition of your 
services the title of Khan Sahib has been awarded 
to you by His Excellency the Viceroy. I congratu- 
late you and have much pleasure in handing you 
the Sanad of that distinction. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Khandkab Shamsul Huq,* 

You have held several positions of public 
importance in the district of Nadia including 
those of member of the District Board, Honorary 
Magistrate and Vice-President of the Gossain- 
Durgapur Union Board. You take a great interest 
in that Union and the success which has attended 
the schemes carried out therein for the improve- 
ment of water-supply and communications is in no 
small measure due to your personal efforts. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has been pleased to award 
you the title of Khan Sahib upon which I congratu- 
late you. I now have much pleasure in handing 
you the Sanad of that title. 
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^han Sahib Maulvi Abdur Raup ttttaw 
Chaubhurt, 

You take a keen interest in the local affairs of 
Satkhira •in Khulna district and are intimately 
connected with most of the public institutions and 
organisations of that sulidivision. You are both 
Ohairman of the Local Board and Vice-Chairman 
of the Municipality and as an Honorary Magistrate 
have been invested with 2fnd class powers. Your 
deep interest in all matters affecting the welfare 
of all classes and communities in Satkhira has 
earned for you the respect and esteem of the 
people of the subdivision. His Excellency the 
Viceroy has now conferred upon you the title of 
Khan Sahib and in handing you the Sanad of that 
distinction I congratulate you. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Harun-ub-Rashid, 

A zamindar and merchant of the Kushtia Sub- 
diwsion in Nadia, you have for three consecutive 
terms been the President of the Hatosh-Haripur 
Union Board where you have a record of distin- 
guished and efficient service. During your term 
of office, a sum of ten thousand .rupees has been 
spent on the provision of drinking water and on 
other public utility services, and two primary 
schools and a public library have been established 
in the Union. Wu have also taken active interest 
in the improvement of social conditions and have 
established an organisation in furtherance of that 
object. You have at all times co-operated with the 
authorities and your energetic administration has 
blade you a most popular President. 
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In handing yon the Sanad of the title of Khan 
Sahib which His Excellency the Viceroy has 
conferred upon you, I congratulate you. 

Rai Sahib. . 

Bai Sahib Gibindba Bath Banabji, 

« 

You joined Government service in 1905 : in 1934 
you were appointed to officiate as Kegistrar in the 
Political Department of the Government of Bengal 
and were confirmed in this position a year later. 
Throughout your service your work has been of 
a very high standard. His Excellency the Viceroy 
has now been pleased to confer upon you the title 
of Rai Sahib and I congratulate you. I have 'much 
pleasure in handing you the Sanad of that title. 

Rai Sahib Kalipada Basu, 

You have served for 20 years in the Appointment 
Department of the Bengal Secretariat and have been 
on deputation to the section dealing with the 
Reformed Constitution as Head Assistant since 1932. 
The work which has been demanded of you in that 
position is of an exceptionally responsible character, 
a large part of it being normally that of an Assistant 
Secretary. Moreover, this work has called for the 
development of special qualities as it has lain in an 
entirely new field. 

In recognition of the exceptioiiaily good service 
which you have rendered in this position, His 
Excellency the Viceroy has now conferred upon 
you the title of Rai Sahib. I congratulate you and 
have much pleasure in handing you the Sanad of 
that title. 



Rai Sahib Tulsi Das De, 

You have been the Manager of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank since its establishment 
in 1918 ai\d in that capacity have done uniformly 
good and useful wprk for the improvement of the 
bank and have managed it with tact and ability. 
By efficiently controlling the work of staff, you 
have been able to effect economy in the cost of the 
management of the bank* and have earned the 
confidence of co-operative workers and of the public 
alike. The title of Rai Sahib has now been 
conferred upon you by His Excellency the Viceroy. 
I have much pleasure in handing you the Sanad 
of that title and congratulate you upon its award. 

Rai Sahib Parbshnath Chakbabatti, 

You are a Head Assistant in the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction and are in charge of 
the budget section where your work, which is of 
great complexity and importance, has always been 
admirably performed. You have also, on several 
occasions, acted as Personal Assistant to the 
Director. 

His Excellency the Viceroy has now been 
pleased to confer upon you the^title of Rai Sahib, 
and in handing you the Sanad of that distinction 
I congratulate you. 

Rai Sahib Peovat Ranjan Biswas, 

'You entered the Bengal Police 29 years ago as a 
Sub-Inspector and have risen to officiate in the rank 
of a Deputy Superintendent through your own 
ability and merit. For over 10 years you have been 
employed in the Intelligence Branch where you 
’have been of great assistance in the investigation of 
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conspiracy cases both in this Province and in 
Burma. In the course of your work you have 
continually displayed courage and devotion to duty 
of a high order. ^ 

In recognition of your meri|orious work you 
were awarded the Indian Police Medal in 1934 and 
His Excellency the Viceroy has now been pleased to 
confer U{)on you the title, of Rai Sahib. I have 
great pleasure in handing you the Sanad of that 
distinction and I congratulate you. 

Rai Sahib Rajbndra Chandba Sen Gupta, 

You belong to the Bengal Judicial Service which 
you joined some 17 years ago and have served in 
several stations in this Province and in 4ssam. 
You worked for 15 months in the Assam Secretariat 
during the drafting of the Sylhet Tenancy Bill 
and the tact and ability you devoted to this work 
were material in bringing about the smooth passage 
of an Act of great importance. You have also taken 
much interest in the cause of female education. 

In recognition of your services. His Excellency 
the Viceroy has now been pleased to confer upon 
you the title of Rai Sahib. I congratulate you and 
hand you the Sanad of this title. 

Rai Sahib Haeidas Chowdhuby, 

You have served for over 32 years in the Indian 
Audit Department where your record of work has 
been consistently good. 

In recognition of your services His Excellency 
the Viceroy has now been pleased to confer upon 
you the title of Rai Sahib. I have gifeat pleasure 
in handing you the Sanad of that distinction and I 
congratulate you upon its award. 
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Kaisap-I-Hind Medal In Silver. 

RAI SlJEENDRA NaRAYAN SiNHA BAHADUR, 

As Ohijiirraan o! the District Board, Marshidabad, 
during the three yt^ars ending in 1936 you co-operated 
cordially with the local officers of Government in 
rendering help to those distressed by the scarcity 
then prevailing in the .district. You were also a 
prominent member of the District Relief Committee 
and contributed personally to charitable relief in 
■ the district. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy, I 
present you with the Kaisar-I-Hind Medal in Silver 
for public service in India. 

Kalsap-I-Hind Medal in Bronze. 

Mr. 'Pramatha Nath De, 

As District Engineer of Burdwan you displayed 
energy and devotion to duty in organising and 
managing test works during the height of the 
distress c^sed by drought and scarcity in Burdwan 
district in 1936. Owing to the lack of an 
experienced staff and to the very large number of 
labourers seeking employment, your work was at 
times extremely arduous. You managed, however, 
to deal successfully with each emergency as it arose 
and the fact that the test works were in the end 
adet^uate and properly performed was largely doe 
to the service which you rendered. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, I present you with the 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal in Bronze for public service 
*in India. 
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Maulvi Abul Hassan Chowdhuby, 

As Sab-Begistrar of Hasnabad in the 24-Parganas 
district you rendered voluntary and devoted relief 
service during the famine of 1936 in thf> capacity 
of Honorary Secretary of the .Hasnabad Thana 
Belief Committee. You supervised efficiently the 
relief operations of the Hasnabad thana, a declared 
scarcity area, and at the sacrifice of personal comfort 
worked untiringly for the relief of the distressed 
people. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy, I 
present you with the Kaisar-I-Hind Medal in Bronze 
for public service in India. 

Mb. Bblayet Ali, 

You started on your own initiative the Bhelua 
Dighi Night School for the education of lower grade 
workshop employees and have fostered the growth 
of the school with success. Your efforts for the 
uplift of the backward members of your own and 
other communities are praiseworthy. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy, I 
present you with the Kaisar-I-Hind Medal in Bronze 
for public service in India. 

Babu Kumabesh Ohandba Ohatteejee, 

You have been Chairman of the Sadar Local 
Board, Burdwan, since 1926 and have also been 
the President of the Bhedia Union Board : you have 
been instrumental in sinking some 35 tiibe-wells in 
that Union and in constructing a village road about 
four miles in length. Yon have also been a Director 



of tbe Bvrdwan Central Co-operative Bank nnd 
President of a Middle English School at Bhedia. 
The considerable influence and popularity which 
you comgiand in your locality were placed at the 
service of the d^trict authorities in dealing with 
the distress caused by flood and famine in recent 
years. 

• 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy, I 
present you with the KaisaV-I-Hind Medal in Bronze 
for public service in India. 

Babu Bhupendba Nath Ghosh, 

You are a well-known resident of Comilla where 
you had been invested with second class powers as 
an Honorary Magistrate. Yon are connected with 
several commercial enterprises in Comilla and are 
always ready to help in public good causes. A year 
or two ago you launched a paper circulating in 
Tippera and Noakhali in which you consistently 
supported the Bural Beconstruction programme of 
Government and the local oflBcers. The success of 
this papej^owing to your able and energetic editor- 
ship has been of great value in the work of rural 
reconstruction in that part of the province. 

On behalf of His Excellenoy the Viceroy, I 
present you with the Kaisar-1- Hind Medal in Bronze 
lot public aeivice in India. 

MahIiTi Kumabxjddin Ahmed, 

Aa President of the Amadi Union Board in the 
district of Ktmlna, your work both for rural uplift 
and for the preservation of order has earned for 
you the confldence of officials and of the public. In 
‘the recent distress caused by the failure Of crops 
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you worked in the relief operations at great personal 
sacrifice and yourself presented gifts to those in 
distress. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Yiceroyi I 
present you with the Eaisar-I-Hind Medal in Bronze 
for public service in India. 

Babu Dhanapati MondAl, 

As an Overseer in the Irrigation Department 
you have done exceptionally good work on the con- 
struction of the Damodar Canal head works and also on 
the maintenance of special repairs to those head- 
works from 1926 onwards. In performing these 
duties you have shown yourself to be a capable, 
conscientious and reliable officer and have earned 
the approbation of those under whom you have 
served. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy, I 
present you with the Kaisar-I-Hind Medal in 
Bronze for public service in India. 

Babu Sukumae Nag, 

You entered the Bengal Junior Civil Service in 
August 1925 and after ten years service in the 
districts were deputed to the Sandeshkhali Thana 
which was at the time a declared famine area, being 
the area most seriously affected in the whole of the 
24-Parganas. You continued in this remote region 
lor eight months sacrificing your comfort by living 
in a small boat throughout that period and working 
unfiaggingly for the alleviation of distress. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy, I 
TjTeaent you tbe l&a.\aat-l-E\ud Uodal \u 
Etouift lot Benice In India, 
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Medal of the Order of the British Empire 
(Gallantry Medal). 

Me, Oeobge JohJI Adamson, 

In May 1936 you were in charge of two Port 
Police launches escorting a cargo of defective 
dynamite that was being 4aken for destruction up 
the river Hooghly. After some fifteen miles, the 
barge containing the dynamite proved unsea worthy 
and after attempts had been made for five hours to 
keep it afioat by bailing, it was found necessary to 
beach it, — a process which took a further five and 
a hal*f hours. It was then found impossible to 
unload some of the cargo at the bottom of the barge 
and it became necessary to refloat the barge and sink 
it in deep water. 

Though your responsibility did not go beyond 
the provision of an escort you took part in the 
bailing of the barge and in beaching it, a task 
which involved guiding it to the shore by hand. 
You also rendered assistance in the refloating and 
sinking operations. Throughout the whole period 
a small accident would have been likely to have 
caused a disaster of the first magnitude not only to 
those with whom you were at work but also to the 
surrounding country and mills. 

In recognition of your great courage and coolness 
on that occasion His Majesty the King-Emperor hew 
been pleased to award <^ou the Medal of the Civil 
Division of the Most Excellent Order ol the British 
' Empire for Gallantry. 
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Mr. Cecil Pbancis Kelly, 

In May 1936 some Hi tons of defective dynamite 
had to be taken up the river Hooghly foi; destruc- 
tion and you were given the task of piloting the 
launch which towed the barge containing this 
dangerous cargo. After some 15 miles, the barge 
proved unseaworthy and after attempts had been 
made for five hours to keep it afloat by bailing, it 
was found necessary to beach it, a process which 
took a further five and a half hours. It was then 
found impossible to unload some of the cargo at the 
bottom of the barge which had therefore to be 
refloated and sunk in deep water. 

You supervised the handling of the barge 
throughout, remaining on the barge itself whilst 
it was towed off the beach and superintending its 
handling in the current by the aid of 2 launches 
until it was safely sunk. Without your skilled 
assistance the feat could not have been accomplished. 
Throughout the whole period a small accident 
would have resulted in practically certain death 
to you and those with you, and would have caused 
a disaster of the first magnitude to the surrounding 
mills. 

You displayed great coolness and courage in 
trying circumstances in recognition of which His 
Majesty the King-Emperor has been pleased to 
award you the Medal of tj|e Civil Division of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire for 
Gallantry. 
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Indian Polloe Medal. 

Thakue .Singh Lama, 

You are a rifleitian in the Assam Bifies. On 14th 
of March 1932, at Eowmarighat a non-commissioned 
ofScer ran “ amok ” and . killed several persons. 
You displayed conspicudus gallantry by effecting an 
entrance into the room in which he had taken refuge 
and securing this desperate man, who was known 
to be armed with a rifle and well supplied with 
ammunition. 

’ In recognition of this courageous act His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India has been pleased to award you the Indian 
Police Medal for Gallantry. 

I congratulate you. 


Babu Kali Mohan Kushari, 

You have put in over a quarter of a century’s 
work in the Police force and have proved yourself 
an outstanding success both in ordinary district 
work and as a senior District Iiftelligence Officer. 
During the Civil Disobedience Movement and at the 
height of terrorist activity you were a source of 
strength to those with whom you worked, though 
your own life was constantly threatened. You have 
received numerous rewards and commendations and 
have been of great assistance to the officers under 
whom you have served. % have now much pleasure 
in decorating you with the Indian Police Medal and 
congratulate you upon its award. 
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Imperial Service Medal. 

Munshi Helaluddin Khan, 

You rendered faithful service to the i*osts and 
Telegraphs Department for over *30 years, and have 
lately been the overseer of the Malda-Rajmahal 
line in this province. YOu have at all times placed 
the interests of your department above personal 
considerations. 

I have now much pleasure in presenting you 
with the Imperial Service Medal which His Majesty 
the King-Bmperor of India has been pleased to 
award you in recognition of your long and faithful 
service. 
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Him Exomiimuoy*m AMrmmm to Smouimm 
Jmmlui Sarkmr in pomaontlng Mm with 
m Oortifioato of Marit on iSth Hovambar 
1B37, 

SCOUTKB JAMINI SARKAB, 

• 

You became a scout in the Second Calcatta 
Association in 1925 and have remained in the 
movement ever since, giving it the benefit of your 
experience and enthusiasm in various positions of 
responsibility. For several years you have acted 
as quartermaster in the training camps organised 
by Provincial Headquarters, and in your own 
association have rendered service as an Assistant 
Scoutmaster and Cnbmaster, Assistant Secretary 
and .Quartermaster. Yf)ur record of good deeds 
includes an occasion when you gave assistauce to 
the relatives of a man who had died of Cholera, 
and another on which you saved the life of a boy 
who had got into difficulty when swimming. 

The Chief Scout has now been pleased to grant 
you a certificate of merit in recognition of your 
good services to the movement. It gives me great 
pleasure, in handing you the certfificate, to convey 
to you the congratulations of His Excellency the 
Chief Scout for India, and to add to them my own. 
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Hip £xo9limmojf*m Sf^0ok mt Hm mmimltiug 
mitkm simUtm miimim Si^ HmHram Omernkm, 
•m tsm Movotmkm- tB37^ 

Gentlemen, 

We have met here to-clay to commemorate the 
life of one who spent many years in this city and 
for a lon^ period was one of its leading citizens. 
It is most fitting that in this place, in the midst of 
the city which he loved and served so well and 
at a point where it will be seen by persons of every 
class and type who pass along the busy thoroughfares 
nearby— it is most fitting that we should here erect 
a memorial statue to the late Sir Hariram Goenka. 

The name of Goenka is no more native to this 
province than my own, but it is one which for a 
great many years has been associated with this 
city and comes as naturally to the lips of the 
citizens'; of Calcutta, as any of the surnames of 
Bengal. When Sir Hariram was born some seventy- 
five years ago his father had already established 
a business in Calcutta and it was his life’s work 
to supervise that, business, expand it and watch 
over its interests. It was at a very early age that 
he was first engaged in his father’s firm — some 
fifteen or sixteen at the most — but he brought 
to it that Shrewdness and farsightedness for which 
his race and family are famed and it prospered 
under him. 

Were Hariram Goenka’{||||On]y claim to fame the 
fact that he had ably managed his paternal business 
and had become wealthy and suceessful, we should 
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not, however worthy he might have been, have 
gathered here to-day to do honour to his memory. 
Success was a worthy object in his eyes, but beyond 
success l^e contrived to keep in view the ideal of 
service — service tQ his community, service to his 
religion and service to the city which his family 
had adopted and made its own. 

It was as long ago as 1891 that he first became 
a Councillor for Ward 7 'of the Corporation : he 
remained its representative for thirty-four years, 
being returned unopposed throughout that period 
and retiring only when he retired from public 
life altogether. His interest in the Corporation 
and aU matters affecting it is, I am sure, not yet 
forgotten by those whom he served therein, and 
in the public meeting which was held shortly after 
his death very eloquent tributes to his services 
were paid by those who had worked with him. 
At one time also he was a Commissioner for the 
Port of Calcutta and in 1916-17 he filled the position 
of 'Sheriff of this city. It would be wearisome were 
I to enumerate all the Societies and Institutions to 
which he belonged and which he served in various 
capacities, but I think if I may make a generalisa- 
tion, I shall be right in saying that in these matters 
his interests lay for the most part in two directions 
— in the relief of hardship and suffering and in 
fostering the religious or semi-religious institutions 
of his own community. 

I have said that success was not Sir Hariram’s 
only object in life and have given a brief indication 
of the manner in which, he followed his ideal of 
service to his community and to the city in 
'which he lived. I must also add that success and 
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the acquisition o{ much wealth in no way induced 
in him a spirit of selfishness : his donations to all 
the causes in which he was interested were made 
on a most princely scale. It is not now jbhe time 
to detail these, but 1 will just sa^ that* apart from 
what he gave jointly with his family it is known 
that he gave personally some Rs. 7,90,000 in this 
way ; I am assured that* hjs unkno,wn donations to 
private individuals or families were made in the 
same munificent manner and were distributed to 
those who needed them irrespective of their caste 
or creed. 

When he reached about sixty years of age, 
Sir Hariram retired from active life and devoted - 
himself to his religion, though I believe he did not 
entirely divorce himself from the business interests 
which he had served for over forty years. The last 
few years of his life were clouded by family mis- 
fortunes, which he bore philosophically, though 
no doubt they weighed upon him. When he died 
in 1935 full of age and honours, the size and 
representative character of the meeting which was 
held to express the prevailing sorrow at his death 
showed in what honour he had been held throughout 
hialife. It was then 1 understand decided to erect 
some form of memorial to his memory in the city 
which he had lo (red and it is as a result of this 
resolve that we are met here to-day to unveil this 
memorial. 

Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in unveiling the 
memorial statue to the late Sir Hariram Goenka. 
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Hl9 gxoBilenoy^s FmrowBlI Broaaoast to 
tho HBOpia of Bongal, on 2Ui Hovombor 
1937. * 

This, as you know, is^a farewell broadcast. I 
have said goodbye to a large number of people 
during the last ^ two or thtee weeks and there are 
many others to whom I would have liked in person 
to say goodbye individually or collectively bad 
my time permitted; if any of them should be 
listening to me now, I hope that each one of them 

will take this as a personal word of farewell. 

• 

I am glad too that the wireless has given me the 
opportunity to-night to speak to many whom 
otherwise no words of mine could now reach. 

Goodbye is often a difficult word to utter and it 
is especially so for me at the present time. Bengal 
h£^ come to occupy a large part of my life and for 
the last five and a half years has filled very nearly 
the whole of it — filled it with problems of engrossing 
interest. Yet I have nothing very elaborate to say 
to you at this moment — just a few, words hastily put 
together in time snatched with difficulty during the 
last few days. Nor do I propose to review the past ; 
in Bengal now everyone would do well to look 
rathi^r to the future. 

I believe that, looking forward, there are solid 
grounds for optimism. The financial position of the 
province has been re-established : terrorism has 
been brought under control, and lines of economic 
development for the future have been sketched out. 
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Still more, there have been signs that men of 
influence in the province have begun to realise the 
waste and futility of barren introspection and 
embittered controversy: I can think of nothing 
better for the future of Bengal than ‘that such a 
realisation should spread and should result in a 
determined effort to carry on the political life of 
the country in an atmosphere all the more stimulat- 
ing because it will be free from rancour. I believe 
that if a determined effort is made on the part of 
those who are in a position to command resjject and 
following — if a determined effort is made by such 
men to build the future of Bengal on sound lines, 
there is no reason why their efforts should not be 
fully successful. I am aware, perhaps more fully 
than most, of obstacles in the way of real progress — 
obstacles that might at any time become formidable ; 
but those obstacles are there to be met and overcome. 
The greatest possible obstacle would be a recru- 
descence, not necessarily of terrorist acts, but of that 
state of mind in which terrorist acts are possible 
or probable. I fervently hope that the policy 
which the Government of Bengal are pursuing as 
regards terrorism may evoke the kind of response 
that is essential if that policy is ultimately to be 
successful. And here may I say that nothing that 
has happened in the last few days has been prompted 
so far as I am concerned by any desire on my 
part to see a particular stage reached before I leave 
Bengal : I am profoundly thankful that it bas been 
found possible in my time to go as far as my Ministers 
have now gone, but I would ask you to believe that 
I myself regard the mousures they are taking as 
part of a deliberate and consistent policy to be put 
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into ‘ practice as and when responsible men with a 
full sense of their responsibility judge the time 
appropriate. 

May Pexpress the hope that feelings of communal 
bitterness, all too* prominent of late, may with the 
passage of time and with a greater appreciation of 
realities be allayed. I would ask the Hindu 
community to remember that Bengal is no less the 
country of the Moslems than of the Hindus : that 
Moslems are in a numerical majority and that they 
have in fact, for reasons into which I am not con- 
cerned to enter, lacked in the past advantages which 
their Hindu fellow countrymen have enjoyed. I 
would, ask the Moslems to remember that the 
province needs, and cannot afford to dispense with, 
the services which the Hindu community with their 
ability, their long traditions of association with the 
administration and their advanced culture are 
eminently qualified to render. 

,I have had occasion during the last week or two 
to take farewell of certain branches of the public 
services. May I address a last word to those whose 
duties do not bring them to the fore on ceremonial 
occasions or whose position does not draw them into 
the limited sphere of the social gatherings that a 
Governor can attend. I would like to assure them 
that they are as much in my mind at this moment as 
their more prominent fellow servants of the State, 
and that however humble a man’s position, he may 
go about his work with his head erect if he is con- 
scious of duty well and faithfully discharged. 

In six days time the Governorship of Bengal will 
rest upon my successor. Lord Brabourne.^ Parting 
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as I do, with many regrets, from the province with 
whose affairs I have been so intimately bound ap, 
I cannot but say quite simply how glad I was when 
I learnt some months ago that it is Lord Brabourne 
who is to succeed me. I shall never forget Bengal, 
its problems or the many friends I am leaving 
behind, and I shall ajiways pray that Divine 
Providence may vouchsafe to her in rich measure 
those blessings of tranquillity and prosperity which 
we all so ardently desire. 

Goodbye. 
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Hla Exoallanoy’^a Spoaoh at tha St, 
Andraw'a Day DInnar an 30th Nawam^ 
bar t037. 

« 

Sib William, Me. Chisholm and Gentlemen, 

1 trust that you have .room in your hearts for 
a little sympathy for oTne who finds himself in a 
somewhat difficult position among you this evening. 
To reply to the toast of the guests after a short three 
days in Calcutta will, I hope, strike you as an 
ordeal calculated to make the stoutest spirit quail 
just a little, especially when the reply is entrusted 
to one, like me, who can lay claim to no connection 
whatsoever with Scotland. I suppose that, in a 
way, that is really as it should be as your guests, 
presumably, come under that heading but I have, 
not unnaturally, in mind the fact that in Sir John 
Anderson you had a Governor who, from your point 
of view, came from the right side of the Tweed 
whereas I must admit, unblushingiy, to having, 
through no fault of my own, been born in London 
and to having my home in Kent — about as far from 
Scotland as it is possible to get in Great Britain. 
Having disclosed these, no doifbt, already open 
secrets — and here may I add, in parenthesis, that 
I am as proud of my native Kent as you are of 
Scotland — I would like to say that, in spite of them, 
I share with you a great affection for Scotland 
where I have spent many happy holidays in the 
past a.nd hope for many more in the future. My 
admiration for Scotland does not end with my 
appreciation of her lovely countryside but extends 
' wholeheartedly to her greatest export — her men and 
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her women. No one realises better than I do how 
much Calcutta owes to you gentlemen and to the 
many generations of Scotsmen who hare gone before 
you and I welcome" this opportunity of gaying so 
so soon after my arrival. 

Having, I hope, made clear to you some of the 
causes for my diffidence in rising to reply to this 
toast, I will, to use the old Parliamentary phrase 
used by all those who rise, for the first time 
to address their fellow Members; “crave the 
indulgence of the House on this my Maiden 
Speech ”. 

And now, let me turn to my fellow guests. 

I know that they, like our hosts are a very dis- 
tinguished company of acknowledged standing and 
high repute in this city. I know that, in being 
made their spokesman so very soon after my arrival, 

I am somewhat in the position of the new boy at 
school being put through his paces for the benefit 
of those who have gone through it before. 
Unfortunately, there are hardly any of them that 
I know well enough to take liberties with and I have 
no intention of blotting my copy book so early in 
my career among, you. My thanks in their name 
will, therefore, be in very general terms but no»e 
the less genuine for all that. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will now permit me 
to strike a more personal note for a moment and 
say how very deeply Lady Braboume and I 
appreciate the warm welcome which has been 
extended to us by all you gentlemen to-night. We 
have often heard of your kindly friendship and of 
your generous hospitality. Lady Braboume has 
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not’ been privileged to experience the latter, as yet, 
bat I have and it has gone far to make me feel at 
home already. 

We ^ave not yet had time to make detailed 
aoquaintancb witji the varied charms of Calcutta, 
and perhaps that is as well too because I am saved 
from the delicate and difficult position of seeming 
to make comparisons \yitfi Bombay. There is an 
old saying about being off with the old love before 
you are on with the new and I doubt whether a 
bare two months is really a decent interval for a 
man to declare his new affections, whatever he may 
feel ; all I can say is, speaking both for Lady 
B’rabourne and myself, that we had a look last March 
and what we saw made us want to see more. There 
is another saying which, I cannot help feeling, 
meets our case somewhat aptly, namely the one 
about comparisons being odious ; we had a wonder- 
fully happy four years in Bombay ; it is our firm 
intention to have an equally happy time in Bengal. 

^ After all, there are some advantages in being a 
new arrival : one of them is that you cannot expect 
me to say anything of very great importance and 
that, from many points of view, is a good thing. 
It has, I know, been the custom for some years 
^st for the Governor, on this occasion, to have a 
good deal to. say about the affairs of the Province 
and the outlook of his Government ; and I may 
sayv that I have found in Sir John Anderson’s 
speeches, on this occasion, a revealing history of 
the problems of Bengal daring the past five years. 
They .bring out so very clearly the manner 
in which his commanding intellect, his wide 
experience, his single-minded devotion to duty 
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and bis ' deep sympathy with the people’ of 
Bengal were brought to bear on the great task 
that confronted him. I am fortunate in coming 
to a Province whose j:esources, so long inadequate, 
have been amplified by the efforts of my 
predecessor and those who collaborated with 
him, — a Province moreover whose prestige and 
weight in the counsels of India has risen high 
under his guidance. 

To husband and augment the new resources of 
Bengal, to expend them wisely and fruitfully to 
promote the welfare of the Province in the paths of 
progress, communal harmony and good government 
and to hold high the fame of Bengal among the 
Provinces of India is the task that lies ahead : it is 
a task worthy of the highest capacities of the 
Provincial Ministry and of the political sense 
of the Legislature and the people : if there is 
any contribution that I personally can make to 
these ends, I shall count it a privilege to do so. 

Sir William Lamond has mentioned a few topics 
of which, no doubt, I shall hear more as time goes 
on and I appreciate the candour and directness with 
which he has expressed his opinions. I would like 
to associate myself particularly with what he his 
said about one who would, 1 am sure, occupy an 
hononred place among you if he were here — His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The changed conditions 
of Government in India have resulted in even 
closer and more personal relationships between the 
Viceroy and the Governors of Provinces than might 
formerly have been required: many spheres of 
activity which the Central Government so long 
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coaid control and co-ordinate have passed now into 
the hands of autonomous Governments in the 
Provinces ; in some of these spheres of activity the 
Viceroy alone remains as the constitutional link 
between the Provinces and the Centre. I am giving 
away none but the most obvious of secrets in 
saying that the burden thrown personally on the 
Viceroy has been a heavy one, and, speaking to 
some extent as an inside, observer, I can say quite 
simply that I share to the fall your admiration for 
the manner in which His Excellency is discharging 
the responsibilities of his great office. 

. Of current events in the province itself I can 
claim little knowledge other than what I have 
been able to gather during the brief period of my 
leave : but, speaking in general, I hope I shall not 
be considered rash in giving expression to a feeling 
of cautious optimism : troubles no doubt lie 
ahead — they always will — but I think I may say 
that Provincial Autonomy in Bengal — as elsewhere— 
hks taken its first fences — and some pretty big 
ones too — without coming unseated. 

I was much interested to hear what Sir William 
Lamond had to say about labour — not only on 
account of the obvious importance of the subject 
but also, because it was a matter that, inevitably, 
attracted a good deal of my attention in Bombay. 
I bave had no opportunity to study the labour 
problems of Bengal in any detail— but I know that 
the Ministry have fully appreciated the importance 
of the . subject and have declared a definite policy 
which they intend to pursue and which they have 
already taken steps to put into practice. It will. 
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I am sure, be a somewhat lengthy business the 
representation of labour by election to the Legist 
latnre is an entirely new feature in the political 
picture of India — a feature that neither Governments 
nor employees can ignore : but, given a determina- 
tion neither to burk the real problems nor to be led 
astray by imaginary ones, I see no reason why 
employers, labour and Governments alike should 
not find a ground of common interest in the peaceful 
and progressive adjustment of their relationships. 

I have been led into this matter of labour 
because this present company includes many who 
have a very close concern with that particular 
problem as employers on a large scale, but I started 
off with the good intention of avoiding current 
politics and it is time that I got back to my 
real business which was to reply to the toast, 
lhat your guests are enjoying themselves must, 
I think, be obvious to the most diffident host. The 
intellectual fare put before us by the previous 
speaker has been highly palatable and I, for one, 
have always had a great liking for Haggis— a 
liking which, from a geographical point of view, 
is a somewhat unnatural one. We thank you 
Mr. Chairman and your fellow hosts for a happy 
evening in your midst and I know that I am 
speaking for all my fellow guests when I. say that 
we all hope you will invite us again. 
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AddrBam of Woloomo prooeniod by iho 
British Indian Assoolatlon on 8th 

Dooouihor IB 37m 

We, the members of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, representing landed apd other vested interests 
in Bengal, beg to offe» most respectfully to the 
Lady Brabourne and yonfself our most cordial and 
hearty welcome on the assumption of your high 
ofSce as Governor of this Presidency. 

Your Excellency’s family tradition, political 
experience and your well-acclaimed popularity as 
Governor of the Presidency of Bombay augur well 
for the future of our Province and we have high 
hopes in your selection as our new administrator. 

Your arrival in Bengal synchronises with the 
new legislative bodies having started their work 
under the New Constitution. The Reforms, which 
mark a distinct advance towards a greater realisation 
of parliamentary democracy in the country 
sufficiently broad-based, have very considerably 
enlarged the opportunities of representatives in the 
legislatures to undertake measuros for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the less fortunate of our 
countrymen verbose distress is known to all, and in 
the carrying out of a programme conducive to their 
welfare there cannot be any dissenting voice 
anywhere. 

The landholding community of the Province 
have extended their help and co-operation to the 
Government of Your Excellency’s predecessor for 
a smooth and successful working of the constitution 
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in this Presidency* of which you are now the 
constitutional head. We look up to you, Sir, for 
able and courageous guidance of the vessel of State, 
to steer its way thi^ugh communal fog gnd com- 
munistic squalls to the bound harbour. 

Under the New Constitution Act you have 
special responsibilities, ‘ though it has been the 
general desire of political India that they will not 
ordinarily be called into play to come into conflict" 
with the policy of the Ministry responsible 
to the elected legislatures. We note with pleasure 
that the New Constitution Act is committed to the 
maintenance of the given system of class-relations 
and that it cannot go outside the fundamental 
postulates of the existing system. But we view 
with concern that disruptive forces are afloat in 
the country which are threatening the foundations 
of the social structure. The movement against 
vested interests is breeding instability and 
insecurity. In Bengal private property in agri- 
cultural land is flrmly rooted in Regulation I of 
1793. But the rights of property are now in 
hazard ; the' professedly communistic movement in 
the countryside involves encroachment on the 
rights of private property and it is abundantly clear 
that the society has now need of an instrument to 
prevent the emergence of the threat to security, 
without which liberty in any society cannot 
function. 

The New Constitution Act stands for maintenance 
and preservation of the existing system of property- 
relations and proprietary rights. Your Excellency 
is also specially charged under the Act and under 



the Instrument of Instructions with the sacred task 
of protecting property from revolutionary attacks. 
We, therefore, sincerely hope that the State will not 
falter in Jthe performance of its doty and, should 
any occasion* arise, .which, we fear, may arise at no 
distant date. Your Excellency will aflEord just and 
deserving protection by timely intervention and 
wise guidance to that section of the people under 
y^our charge who have been enjoying proprietary 
rights in land under lawful authority. In the 
struggle between divergent, competing interests 
we trust that Your Excellency’s wise policy will 
be devoted to a search for a common welfare 
without a breakdown of the very basis of property- 
relations. We confidently hope that our rights, 
recognised as they are in the New Constitution Act 
itself, will therefore be safe in Your Excellency’s 
hands. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to convey through 
Your Excelleny our assurance of unswerving loyalty 
arfd attachment to the Throne and Person of our 
beloved Sovereign and readiness to loyally 
co-operate with the Government in matters 
tending to promote the hippiness and prosperity of 
the people and peace of our country. 
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His Exosllssoy^s Rsply to the AMross of 
Woloomo prooontod by tho British 
Indiss Assoolstlos on 8th •Dioombor 
1837 . 

Mahabajadhibaja Bahadub and Gentlemen. 

May I, at the outset, acknowledge your assurances 
of loyalty to the Person and Throne of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. I would also thank you most 
cordially for the welcome you have extended on 
behalf of your Association to Lady Brabourne and 
myself. 

You have been generous indeed in your 
references to me personally and I deeply appreciate 
the confidence you have been good enough to 
express. 

Realising that you represent the land-holding 
and vested interests in the country I welcome your 
appreciation of the opportunities afCoided by the 
Constitution for the amelioration of the conditions 
of life of your less fortunate brethren. I sympathise 
with your feelings of apprehension that the drastic 
changes that have taken place in the political 
structure of the Province may involve a risk of ill- 
considered changes in its social and economic 
structure also. You would, howefer, I think, be 
wise to draw a distinction between the avoidance 
of ill-considered change and the prevention of 
change of any kind. There is a distinction between 
upholding the principle of property and adopting 
the attitude that readjustments affecting property 
cannot be countenanced. The principle of private ' 
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property is, I think, as secure in Great Britain as 
it was half a century ago ; but the obligations that 
have been imposed on the propertied classes of the 
community for the benefit of ’those less favoured 
have been progressively marked. It is my hope, 
as it must be the hope of everyone, that it will not 
be beyoijd the practical sense and political wisdom 
of the Province to solve, within its own confines 
jiud upon its own responsibility, the problems 
that arise in connection with the ownership of 
property and the obligation that such ownership 
entails. It is true that Parliament, by imposing 
certain responsibilities on the Governor-General 
and the Governor, has reserved to itself general 
and special powers to bring up for its own con- 
sideration measures affecting the fundamental 
principles on which the land system of Bengal is 
based ; but, remembering the great social and 
economic changes that have taken place in England 
during the last half century, I would counsel you 
not to regard those provisions of the constitution 
as designed to prevent, under any circumstances, 
such ordered adjustment in the social and economic 
structure of the Province as may commend itself to 
responsible Governments with the approval of the 
legislature. I would rather commend to you the 
importance of. organising opinion, both inside and 
outside the legislature as to the dangers that beset 
all dasses of social^ in an attack on the principle 
of property as such ; and if these dangers are 
realised I feel that, with the talents and resources 
at your -command, you should be under no undue 
handicap in making your voice heard effectively 
in the country. 
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Controversy in politics is a thing from which 
no^ class is exempt and from which no authority 
can protect you. Nor is it my intention to prejudge 
the particular problems of legislation that,_ confront 
you at the moment: but you may ^est assured, 
gentlemen, that I shall welcome all genuine efforts 
to promote a clearer understanding of those 
momentous issues with which you are concerned. 

Meantime, gentlemen, ! can assure you that my^ 
Government, while desirous of mitigating hardships, 
fully appreciate the importance of removing 
misapprehensions that may arise as to the nature 
of existing obligations, or as to the precise extent 
of the legislative changes now under discussion. 
When questions of this kind are in the air it is 
inevitable that conflicting doctrines should be 
preached with all the terseness and vigour -that 
characterises political propaganda of any kind. But 
since my reply to you will reach a wider circle I 
would remind those who have the cause of progress 
at heart that few things can be more dangerous 
to the success of progressive measures than an 
impression that the foundations of law are being 
undermined before the legislature has pronounced 
its judgment. 

May I say in conclusion how very pleased I am 
to have had this opportunity of meeting you and of 
listening to a frank expression of your views. 
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AadrBSS of Wohfomo prosontod by the 
Bengal national Ghambei* of Oommeroa. 

on Gth Daoember 1937m 

• 

On behalf of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, the oldest organisation of the Indian 
Mercantile Community in India and the representa- 
tives of varied commercial ‘and industrial interests 
of this Province, we deem it a great privilege to 
accord Your Excellency and The Lady Brabourne, 
on the occasion of your assumption of the high oflSce 
of the Governor of Bengal, a wai’m welcome and to 
tender our sincere wishes for a successful regime. 

Your Excellency assumes office at an eventful 
stage in our political history. The old order has 
changed, and the new dispensation has just been 
ushered into this Province under the able and 
sympathetic guidance of Sir John Anderson, Your 
Excellency’s predecessor in office. It will, however, 
be the responsibility of Your Excellency to pilot 
the reconstituted ship of State safely towards its 
destined goal. Tlie members of the Chamber are 
aware that the functions and powers of the Governor 
have undergone considerable modifications under 
the Beformed Constitution. But .they are equally 
conscious that the influence the Governor will wield 
in the administration by his disinterested advice 
and counsel will still be considerable. 

It is in the light of this picture of the recent 
constitutional changes that we should like to bring 
to Your Excellency’s notice for sympathetic consi- 
deration certain circumstances peculiar to the 
economy of this Province. An unfortunate feature 
of our economic life is that in the sphere of its trade. 



I^ommerce and indastry, tke people of this Province 
play a relatively small part. This, we understand 
,ls ip striking contrast to the conditions which obtain 
in the Presidency of Bombay and with wijich Youjr 
Excellency is well acquainted. Happily, however, 
the tide in this Province has begun to turn, and 
Bopgalis are becoming increasingly eager to secure 
their proper share in the development of trSde, 
commerce and industry. , Withal they are finding,, 
it extremely difficult to make a headway in view of 
the fact that they are late coiners in the field. 
'Th^y,! therefore, need and deserve every encourage- 
me|tt and assistance not only from the Government 
btift nlso from those who play a large part in the 
industry and commerce of this Province. It is in 
this sphere that Your Excellency may render an 
invaluable service to this Province by wise counsel 
in the administration as well as by exercising the 
great influence of your exalted office to bring about 
a friendly relationship between European and Indian 
commercial men, in which those who are able to 
assist will willingly extend their hand of co* 

, operation to those who need assistance. The 
solicitiousness which Your Excellency has always 
shown in matters affecting the economic conditions of 
the people of a sister Province lead us to believe that 
cur hopes and aspirations will find in Your Excel- 
lency a sympathetic and ardent champion. . 

In conclusion, we would again expreSsl 
fervent wish for the success of Your Excellenhy^lS 
regime, and our heartfelt thanks for giving Uf jt^is 
opportunity of offering to Your Excellency our 
siucerest felicitations. 

Wishing Your Excellency and The Lady 
Brabourne long life, health and happiness. 
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Ms Exo9UoiH>y*m Reply to the Addroso of 
WoloHunm prooontod by iho Bongo! 
Motional Ghombor of Oomnteroo on 8th 
Dooombor 1937, 

SlB Hari Sankar Paul and Gentlemen, 

I can assure you that* the sentiments which 
you have this morning expressed in welcoming 
Lady Brabourue and myself to tliis Province have 
been very greatly appreciated by us both. Indeed 
I count myself fortunate to have been chosen to 
preside in turn over the destinies of two of the 
great Provinces of this country and I trust that the 
picture which you have painted of my term of office 
in the sister Presidency may find its counterpart 
in the actualities of my coming term of office in 
Bpngal. 

Believe me, gentlemen, I am deeply conscious 
or the extent of the responsibility to which I have 
been called, and am heartened by the manner in 
which responsible and old-established Associations 
such as yours have extended to me a welcoming 
hand in succession to so distinguished a predecessor. 
The fact that out of five seats in the Legislative 
Assembly allotted to Indian Commercial bodies two 
Sfe^^Cnjoyed by your Association is a clear indication 
bt the importance which the framers of the present 
ScheiQC df representation attached to your vievs: 
and, in providing from one of those seats the first 
Finance Minister of the Province of Bengal, yon 
liave shown how effective that representation can 
be ; that fact itself should assure you that the views 
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of the Commercial Community whose interests you 
4iave at heart will carry weight in the deliberations 
of the Ministry. 

It is indeed striking to learn that.thS Bengali 
race which has spread itself over the whole sub- 
continent of India by its ability in professional 
work should not yet have turned its attention to 
the world of commerce and achieved therein a 
similar success. Perhaps the distinctive condition^ 
that have obtained in this part of India in the 
matter of land tenure and the ownership of land, 
have also had their effect in diverting the attention 
of the bulk of your countrymen from the pursuit 
of success in Commerce and Industry. Whether 
this is so or not, I feel sure that in future, when 
their destinies will lie so much in their own hands, 
your countrymen will not deny themselves what- 
ever legitimate opportunities they may desire for 
entering into the world of Commerce and Industry. 

I have been informed that the attention of the 
Universities of Bengal has been directed to tiie 
possibilities of greater liaison between education- 
alists and men of commerce ; though this development 
is still in its infancy, I am told that it has already 
given evidence of promise for the future and has 
shewn that men prominent in the commercial world 
are willing to co-operate^ 

I fully agree with you as to the value of 
friendly relationships between European and Indian 
commercial men and, I would add also — between 
the many castes and races concerned in the 
commercial world. I have no doubt that the 
furtherance of such friendly relations would widen 
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the field in which the young men of Bengal could 
exercise their talents in the strenuous competitioh 
of commercial life. For my own part, I may assure 
you that J shall take every opt>ortunity to further 
the proper and legitimate interests of those who 
dwell in the Province which has now been 
committed to my charge as Governor. 

Let me, in conclusion, thank you once more for 
iJihe very kind terms in wfiich you have welcomed 
Lady Brabourne and me to Bengal. 
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Audfroas of Wofoomo prosontod by tbo 
MarwoH Asooolatloa on 8th Otfpombor 
1937 , 

We, the members of the Marwari Association, 
beg to accord to Your Excellency and The Lady 
Brabourne our most respectful and cordial welcome 
on your assumption of the exalted office of the 
Governor of Bengal. 

The Marwari Community which our Association 
has the honour to represent, is engaged in commer- 
cial and industrial pursuits throughout the co\intry. 
Having a very large portion of the trade and 
commerce of the Presidency in our hands we form 
an important section of its population and, as such, 
are interested equally with our sister communities 
in the progress and advancement of our country iu 
every direction, and believing as we do, that for 
the realisation of India’s aspirations, a mutual 
understanding between the Government and the 
people, based on the willing co-operation of both 
is essential, we take this opportunity of assuring 
Your Excellency that our endeavours will always be 
towards the furtherance of this object. 

Many problems of great social, political and 
economic importance, affecting the peace and 
tranquillity of the Presidency and the health, 
happiness and general prosperity of the people, are 
awaiting solution. Realising, as we do, that a great 
concentration of sincere efforts on the part of both 
the Government and the people is needed for the 
satisfactory solution of these problems we consider 
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it a happy sign of the times that the country has 
given a clear verdict in favour of working the 
present Constitution with the nation-building 
departments in charge of popular Ministers. We 
hope that Your Excellency’s administration will be 
characterised by successful efforts to improve the 
economic life of the Province by an intensive 
development of its .material resources. Such 
measures, we venture td believe, are bound to 
strengthen the links that bind the people with the 
Government and win their willing and whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

. Your Excellency endeared yourself to the people 
of Bombay by your unassuming nature, your 
simplicity and sauvity and lastly by your tact and 
sympathy during the strenuous days of your regime 
in the Bombay Presidency, and we have every 
confidence that Bengal would find in Your Excel- 
lency, a Governor broad-minded, sympathetic and 
ever anxious to advance the legitimate aspirations 
of the people. 

In the course of your Excellency’s last public 
speech in Bombay Your Excellency alluded to 
commerce, a matter on which you have bestowed the 
closest attention throughout your* administration in 
Bombay. Your Excellency’s view “ There is not 
much a Governor can do, by order, in the commer- 
cial world, but by suggestion and the giving of a 
lead to public feeling, he can, I think, be of con- 
siderable use” has our full support and we will 
without difficulty recall instances in which Your 
Excellency acted in the like manner while holding 
the reins of administration in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Your Excellency alluded in particular to 
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one matter of special interest to our community 
namely, speculation, in the curbing of which your 
Excellency gave a notable lead. Your Excellency’s 
interest in such matters is real and sustained and 
we do not doubt that Your Excellency 'will accord 
the same attention to commercial affairs in this 
Province as well. 

We also recall to our* memory the services 
rendered to the Bombay Presidency by Lady 
Brabourne who had always been ready to supple- 
ment Your Excellency’s good work by her solicitude, 
particularly for the women and children of the 
Presidency and for suffering humanity in general, 
and we are glad to think that her social activities 
will continue to endure to the lasting benefit not 
only pf the sick and infirm but also of the woman- 
hood, of this Province. 

In conclusion, we pray that health and happiness 
may attend Your Excellency and Lady Brabourne 
during your stay in Bengal and when the time 
comes for Your Excellency to lay down the reins of 
office. Your Excellency may be able to look back 
to a record of moral and material j)rosperity in the 
Presidency the destiny of which it has pleased His 
Majesty to place in your hands. 
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mit CxoBllBHOy's Reply to tho Addroas of 
Woioomo prosentod by tho Marwarl 
Aaooolatlon, Galoutta, on 8th Dooombon 
103X, 

Mr. Baunath Bajoria and Gentlemen 

I thank you for the kind welcome you have 
extended to Lady Brabourne and myself and for 
the generous references that you have made to our 
sojourn in Bombay. I am no stranger to your 
community, whose members are to be found in key 
positions on the trade routes from far off Tibet to 
the borders of Western India. To those who 
pursue your now traditional calling, peaceful and 
ordered progress and the prosperity of the country 
is, I know, a matter of deep concern ; and it is a 
hap^y and significant augury that you should 
declare yourselves so unequivocally in favour of 
utilising to the full the great opportunities offered 
by the Constitution to promote the well-being of 
t^e Provinces under the regime of responsible 
(a-overaments. 

I have aleady been made aware of the importance 
that my Ministers attach to developing the natural 
and industrial resources of the Province — and, 
though in this matter the responsibility for initiative 
must rest on. those who command the support of the 
Legislature, I have no hesitation in assuring you 
that such measures will always command my ready 
interest and support. 

From your hint on the subject of speculation, 

I infer- that you are apprehensive not of the intel- 
ligent and enterprising acceptance of risks — a form 
of speculation that is implicit in any contract 
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relating to the futnrc — but of the ill-effects that 
may result to Commerce and Industry — and may I 
add agriculture— if operations in the markets pass the 
border line of legitimate enterprise and degenerate 
into reckless and uninformed gambling. 

With that broad distinction few, if any, 
responsible men will, I. think, quarrel. But how 
far it is possible for Governments by legislative or 
administrative action to demarcate the boundary 
between one class of speculation and the other is 
a matter on which there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion. If, however, as I take it, 
your remarks imply a determination of the part of 
your Association and its members to set a standard 
of courage and enterprise combined with responsi- 
bility, they will, I am sure, be welcome both to 
my Government and to the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural communities. 

I cannot conclude what I have to say to you this 
morning without thanking you for your appreciative 
references to Lady Brabourne’s efforts to help good 
causes in Bombay. I can assure you on her behalf 
that those who give their help or their services to 
the women and children and to the cause of health 
in Bengal will find in her a willing and enthusiastic 
supporter. We have already heard of the generosity 
of individual members of your community in 
connection with welfare activities and it is doubly 
welcome to hear from you this morning of your 
interest, as an Association, in this great field of 
activity where so much remains to be done. 

Let me thank you, gentlemen, once again for 
your welcome and for your good wishes which 
I much appreciate. 
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AMr^ss of Woloomo prosontad by tho 
Bongo! Mahajan Sabha on 8th Dooom^ 
hop d937. 

We accord Your Excellency and The Lady 
Brabourne, on behalf of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, 
our hearty welcome on the occasion of your arrival 
^as Gk)vernor of this great Province. We greatly 
appreciate this opportunity of meeting Your 
Excellency to-day, more especially as we do feel 
that in consenting to receive our address. Your 
Excellency is moved by a sincere desire to learn 
at first hand the views and aspirations that beset 
the indigenous commercial community of this 
Province at the present moment. In this faith we 
are encouraged to express our feelings unreservedly, 
at the same time assuriog Your Excellency of our 
whole-hearted support in the progressive measures 
that may be introduced during your incumbency in 
the real interests of this Province. 

At the outset we are constrained to draw the 
attention of Your Excellency to the deep sense of 
disappointment with which the members of this 
Sabha are oppressed owing to thhir disenfranchise- 
ment in the new constitution. Inland trade and 
indigenous banking are the two main commercial 
Interests represented by this Association, and the 
claim of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha to be recognised 
as a body fit to represent .the above interests in the 
central and local legislatures was always recognised 
ever since the introduction of constitutional reforms 
in India, and the members of this Sabha were so 
long and till recently taking a keen interest and 
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contributing their mite to the political and material 
advancement of this country. The business com- 
munity is necessarily keenly sensitive to changes 
in the political situation in the country, and it is 
most unfortunate that at a time when a* remarkable 
political advancement has been effected in the 
constitution of India and the franchise of the people 
very largely extended, an important long-established 
commercial body like the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 
has been deprived of the right and privilege that 
it was enjoying for the last quarter of a century. 
Though it is not the proper time nor is it our 
intention to embarrass Your Excellency in any 
way with the details of our grievances, Your Excel- 
lency will, we hope, appreciate the fact that the 
result of this disenfranchisement of a very important 
section of the commercial interest will create a yoid 
in the whole picture of the autonomous constitution 
that has so solemnly been introduced in this 
country. 

Now that provincial autonomy has been estab- 
lished, we hope that the biggest problems of Bengal, 
namely, the problems of poverty, unemployment, 
disease and illiteracy, will be successfully tackled 
by its Government. We know that these problems 
cannot be solved by a national Government without 
plentiful resources at its command, and with this 
object in view we would request Your Excellency 
to advise the Ministry to set about reducing 
expenditure from the very beginning. 

All attempt is now being made by the present 
Government in Bengal to effect radical and drastic 
changes in the land-system of this Province, and 
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the place oi intermediaries in the land-system is 
being sought to be made superfluous. The present 
poverty of Indian cultivator is* not, however, so 
much dme to the existence of intermediaries, as they 
are due to the want of skill and efficiency on 
the part of the cultivators and other unfavourable 
conditions. The drainage, and irrigation system, 
prevention of self-destructive cultivation, improve- 
,ment of the soil and scientlillc system of marketing — 
these are some of the factors upon which the 
productivity of the soil and the lot of the cultivator 
will depend. 

* Even if these improvements are effected, it is 
certain that simply agriculture with a high standard 
of cultivation will not effect full prosperity. A 
vast population, existence of a middle class for 
whom cultivation is not a suitable occupation, 
seasonal unemployment of the peasants — all these 
problems can be faced with a scheme of indus- 
trialisation along with agricultural improvement. 
The reform of land-system is tied up with the 
development of industry, both large-scale and 
cottage, in order to give work to our millions of 
unemployed and raise the pitiful standard of life 
of our people. These are some of the problems 
which need careful handling at the hands of the 
administrators of Bengal. 

Though it is premature to make an observation 
on the working of the reformed constitution at the 
present moment we find that Bengal has been 
fortunate* to have some Ministers in charge of her 
administrative affairs who are men of ability, grit 
and public spirit. We hope that if gi^jen proper 
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time and opportunity, they by their efforts will be 
able to lead the Province on to the path of communal 
harmony, peace and prosperity. 

We sincerely hope that our views >yill be found 
helpful and that Your Excellency’s Government 
will be prevailed upon to introduce measures that 
are likely to bring all-round progress — material, 
social and political — to the" children of the soil. 
The great qualities of which you have already given 
evidence as Governor of the Province of Bombay 
lead us to believe that our hopes are not ill-founded. 

Wishing Your Excellency and Lady Brabourne 
long life, health and happiness. 
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Ma Exomllmnoy^a Rap/y to tha AMroaa 
of Woloome proaontod 'by tho Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha on BtH Dooontbor 1937m 

Mr. AnInda M6h6n P6dd1r and Gentlemen, 

I thank you for the welcome which you have 
extended to Lady Brabourne and myself and for the 
kindly references you hive made to my term of 
oflQce in Bombay. Coming as I do to a new Province 
I welcome the opportunity of meeting you so soon 
after my arrival and of hearing from you of the 
subjects in which you are most deeply interested. 

I, can sympathise with your feelings at losing, 
under the present Constitution, representation in the 
legislature that you enjoyed in former times, and 
have had the opportunity during my voyage from 
England of acquainting myself, to some extent, with 
the history of the matter. I was impressed by the 
care with which the Bengal Government and the 
various Committees went into this question of 
conflicting claims for commercial representation and 
can assure you that so far as the Bengal Government 
was concerned your case was placed squarely before 
the Indian Delimitation Committee upon whom the 
flnal responsibility for recommendations rested. 

The framework of the legislature once having 
been settled, the Constitution for obvious reasons 
provides no quick and easy way of altering it and 
I can only express the • hope that the worth and 
influence of your members will serve to secure for 
them through the medium of special or general 
constituencies a degree of representation not dis- 
proportionate to the importance of your Association. 
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As business men you not unnatuitilly stress the 
need for economy. You will forgive me for pointing 
out in passing that in this, as in many matters, 
my Ministers and noib I are tbe fountain , head of 
advice : in fact, I have learnt that they have already 
taken measures to inform themselves systematically 
as to the possibilities of constructive economy, by 
which I understand the possibilities of saving money 
in one direction with the intention of spending it, 
more profitably in another. I shall be keenly 
interested in the results of this enquiry though, to 
express a purely personal opinion, it does seem to 
me a little unlikely that spectacular results can be 
obtained in a Province in which, to judge from the 
Niemeyer award, exi)eaditure must have been 
severely restricted by lack of funds for several years 
before the present Constitution. I ought, moreover, 
in fairness to the past administration, to remark 
that the positive additions to the resources of the 
Province obtained by the efforts of my predecessor 
and his advisers under the Niemeyer awird are far 
in excess of what I may call the negative additions 
effected with great difficulty l)y successive com- 
mittees of retrenchment. 

You will not, I know, expect from me any 
pronouncement on the formidable and interconnected 
problems of rural and industrial prosperity to which 
you have referred as confronting my Ministers — all 
I would say is that in the tasks that lie before them 
they may count on me not as an aloof spectator of 
their difficulties but as one who, to the limits of his 
ability, is anxious to understand and to help. 

I thank you once again, gentlemen, for your 
welcome and good wishes. 
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AMi*ttS9 of Wolooma prasantBil by tha 
g/labbmatlan Utarary 'Saetaty an 8th 
Daaambar 1937m 

We, the members of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society of Calcutta, ou l)eh’alf of ourselves and the 
Mahomedan Community of* Bengal, whom we have 
the honour to represent, beg to olEer Your Excellency 
and The Lady Brabourne a very cordial and 
respectful welcome to the city of Calcutta and the 
Presidency of Bengal. 

4 

Thje Mahomedan Literary Society, which is the 
parent of similar organisations in India, was founded 
as far back as the year 1863, by the late Nawab 
Bahadur Abdul Lateef, Khan Bahadur, c.i.B., with 
a view to co-ordinate the activities of public spirited 
and politically-minded members of the Community 
along wellrordered channels of progress, as also to 
interpret, truly and correctly, to the people, the 
policy of our rulers regarding administrative 
measures. Throughout its long career, the Society 
has thrown the weight of its influence on the side 
of advanced views and moderatiog;!, and we assure 
Your Excellency that our humble services will 
always be at Your Excellency’s disposal in bringing 
about and maintaining the most peaceful and cordial 
relations, not merely between the rulers and the 
ruled, but also between the various communities 
placed under Your Excellency’s charge in this 
Presidbpcy. 

As its name signifies, the diffusion of Islamic 
learning and culture and the promotion of higher 
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education, oriental and occidental, among the 
Mahomedans of Bengal, has been the chief aim of 
our Society, an(^ we look back with a feeling of 
peculiar gratification on the splendid record of the 
achievements of the Society in these directions. 

For the first time since the advent of British 
rule in India, the Mahomedans of Bengal have 
attained a position to which they were entitled 
by virtue of their superiority of numbers in 
the Presidency, through the provisions of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Not only the 
Mussalmans of Bengal, but the entire Muslim 
population of India attach very great importance 
to the well-known Communal Award whinh is 
embodied in that Act, and we are confident that 
any unreasonable attempts to get it modified, 
without a mutual settlement between the two great 
Communities in India, will not receive any sym- 
pathy or encouragement at the hands of a seasoned 
statesman and experienced administrator like Your 
Excellency. 

We note with a sense of supreme satisfaction 
that the first Muslim Cabinet of Bengal has already 
established the capacity of the Muslims to govern 
the country with toleration and broad-mindedness, 
and the harmony which exists between the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister, and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, augurs well for the 
stability of the national Government in Bengal. 

As Your Excellency is aware, the Muslims rightly 
claim to be the originators of democracy and the 
equality of mankind in the world. The art of 
government is not new to them and history bears 
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ample testimony to the just and efficient manner in 
which they have ruled over other nations in various 
parts of. the world. For these reasons the Muslim 
inhabitants of this great sub-continent heartily 
welcome the inauguration of democracy in India, 
provided it means genuine and real self-government 
and not the domination of one nation and its culture 
over another. The Mussalrnans hold their own 
religion and culture very ■ near and dear to their 
liearts, and cannot tolerate any form of Government 
which aims at tlie destruction of their ideals. We 
are fully prepared to work in perfect unison with 
all the other Communities in India, which is as 
mhch our motherland as theirs, provided we are 
allowed to have a separate national entity of our 
own. 

Ai the present moment when political conditions 
in the world are extremely complicated, and war 
clouds are threatening on all sides, we hope that 
the British Government, which is the greatest 
Muslim power in the world, will do nothing to 
shake the loyalty of the Mussalrnans of India to 
the British Crown. Your Excellency is well aware 
of the fact that Mahomedans all the world over, 
regard with deep concern, the Palestine problem. 
We have heard with genuine satisfaction that the 
report of the Royal Commission on Palestine has 
not been approved of either by the British Cabinet 
or t'he League Assembly at Geneva. We hope that 
Your Excellency will b.e pleased to convey our 
feelings and sentiments, in this matter, to the 
British- Government, and warn them of the danger 
to which the British Empire may be exposed by 
the-'propounding of any scheme to dismember the 
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holy land of Palestine and depriving the Arahs of 
their birthright of administering their own afl^irs. 

We are fnlly ’conscious of the great limitations 
which the Government of India Act of i935, has 
placed upon the powers of the Governors of the 
Provinces in India. We do not therefore propose 
to narrate, on this occasion, the wants and grievances 
of our Community before Your Excellency. 

In conclusion we would assure Your Excellency* 
of the loyal co-operation of all the Muslims 
in Bengal ; and would respectfully trust that Your 
Excellency’s regime in Bengal may be marked with 
an increasing period of peace, progress add 
prosperity in the Presidency "whose fair name was 
unrivalled in the past and which may yet achieve 
in greater measure what it accomplished in the 
days gone by. 
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Ms Exosllsnoy^s Reply to iho Address 
of Weloome prosostod by the Muham^' 
msdan Literary Soolety*, Galoutta, on 
8th Remember 1937m 

Prince Akram Husain and Gentlemen, 

Ifc gives me much pleasure to meet you and the 
members of the Muhammadan Literary Society of 
^Calcutta to-day and I thhnk you for the cordial 
welcome you have extended to Lady Brabourne 
and myself. Your Society having for its primary 
object the education and literary interests of the 
Moslem community is properly interested in 
measures taken by my Government to advance 
those interests. Believing as I do tliat the advance- 
ment of the component parts of its population is a 
resppnsibility of the Province as a whole, I welcome 
your assurance that such advancement should go 
hand in hand with peaceful and cordial relations 
between Government and the people and between 
the various communities that go to make up Bengal. 

You will not, I know, expect me — and indeed it 
would be entirely beyond the scope of my responsi- 
bility — to add to or subtract anything from the 
Government of India Act or from the declarations 
of His Majesty’s Government on the subject of the 
Communal Award. It is true that the Government 
of India Act places no insurmountable barrier in the 
way of rapprochement between various communities 
at any time as to the mau,ner of their representation 
in the legislature; on the other hand the strictest 
provision has been made to ensure that such a matter 
could not even come before Parliament without the 
fullest and the most public and formal consideration 
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in India; the terms of the Government of India Act 
itself would not countenance anything in the nature 
of a hasty or ill-a4vised attempt to modify the frame- 
work of representation upon which the legislatures 
have been constituted. 

As to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
I need only quote one passage from the many 
declarations made by the present Secretary of State 
on the subject. Speaking in the House of Lords on, 
the 8th of July, 1935, Lord Zetland said — 

“Now let me say once more, and I hope once 
and for all, that not only is it not the 
intention of the Government to make any 
alteration in the Communal Award, unless 
it is desired by the communities them- 
selves, but that no such alteration could 
be made under this clause without the 
specific consent of Parliament”. 

About a year later this declaration was reafiirmed 
in a published despatch dealing with the same 
subject. 

Your desire to preserve intact the ideals of 
your own religion and culture within the frame- 
work of a democratic state is one of which full 
account has been taken by the framers of the Act 
and the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions; it 
is a desire which rightly may be shared by all 
communities to all of whom religious freedom has 
been guaranteed in India; but may Isay, without 
being misunderstood, that religion and culture are 
of the spirit and cannot, in the growth of democratic 
Government, be the sole dividing line between 
confiicts of interest in the body politic. 
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i am sensible of the concern you have 
expressed regarding the course of events in 
Palestine, and will take steps ,to convey your 
observations to the proper quarters. I have no 
intention t6-day of entering in detail into the 
merits of the problem of Palestine even were I in 
a position to do so. I would, however, like to put 
one consideration befor,e you. In a world which 
to-day is torn by economic strife and conflicting 
political ideas, adhered to and propagated with all 
the vehemence that in past ages has been associated 
with wars of religion, the British Empire still 
stands out as the greatest organisation of mankind 
^thin the frame-work of which such differences of 
interest and ideals can be adjusted without recourse 
to the horrors of war. The process of adjustment 
is not easy especially in a land tliat has been a 
battle ground between contending faiths since the 
early days of recorded history. Those on whom the 
responsibility rests can do no more than exert 
themselves to the utmost to arrive at a solution 
which will be both just and practicable. 

In considering this great problem I have no 
doubt that the views and feelings of the Moslem 
population of India and the British Empire will 
be taken fully into account, and I, on my part, have 
undertaken to convey to competent authority the 
sentiments you have expressed. 

That is all, gentlemen, that I propose to say to 
you in reply to your address this morning — but 
may I in conclusion thank you for your assurances 
of loyal co-operation and wholeheartedly associate 
myself with your hope for peace, progress and 
prosperity in this Province. 
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Ms ExoeUenoy's Spssoh si ths Town Mmit 
Mooting hold on tOih Dooombor 1937 
In oonnooHon with Tho Klng^Emnoror's 
Antl-’TuhoroulosIs Fund for Indlom 

Mb. Sheriff, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Thank yon very much Mr. Sheriff for the 
welcome which you have given Lady Brabourne. 
and me and for asking me to preside at this great 
meeting this evening. I cannot say how pleased 
I am to see such a large and representative gather- 
ing. It really means that there is no need for me 
to say a great deal because a meeting like this speaks 
for itself. 

It shows that the appeal has gone home to the 
hearts of men and women of this city and I make 
bold to hope that the response will be as ready in 
the Province as a whole. If that is so — and I believe 
it is — what is now required is only an organisation 
to convert enthusiasm into action and to make an 
outstanding success of the campaign in Bengal for 
the King-Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund. 

In making heif appeal for this object Her 
Excellency Lady Linlithgow has struck a chord 
that has evoked a warm aud instantaneous .response 
from public opinion of all shades and it gives me, 
personally, the greatest pleasure to see on this 
platform this evening men representative of varying 
schools of political thought and of widespread 
interests in this city and the Province. 

I welcome this opportunity of meeting them on 
common ground and in a common cause; if the 
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conduct of this appeal should be the means for me 
to make new and wider friendships, I shall regard 
my participation in it as doubly rewarded ; for here 
is a cau^ on which all of usj without distinction 
of race, creM or party can unite without misgivings 
or mental reservations. 

Tuberculosis is a subject on which the public 
conscience of Bengal ba^ begun to awaken ; the 
•Province owes a debt to those who, so long, with 
scanty resources at their command, have fought an 
uphill battle to enlighten opinion in this Province 
and to press home on Government and local 
ajithorities the great importance of protecting our 
people from the scourge of Tuberculosis. Now, 
u^der the inspiration of Her Excellency and with 
the warm approval of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, has come an opportunity of making a 
great effort to press forward the campaign and arm 
ourselves more strongly against so dreadful and 
insidious an enemy. 

I said that I would not speak for long because 
your presence liere to-night is eloquent of the 
response which this appeal has evoked ; I feel that 
my part in these proceedings is* like that of one 
who comes to launch a great ship or start the 
machinery of .some new power station, where energy 
is waiting to be set in motion at the touch of a 
button ; but on occasions of that kind the work and 
the organisation have g^one before: to-night the 
work and the organisation lie ahead. 

Yon will be asked. Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
give your approval to this appeal with no uncertain 
voice: proposals will be laid before you^to setup 
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the fouadations of aa organisation capable of carry- 
ing out the task that lies ahead with thoroughness, 
energy and enthusiasm : such an organisation, may 
I suggest, should be broad-based enough to command 
the fullest support and confidence of the public of 
Bengal, yet not too large to be of manageable 
proportions. On the members of any general 
committee that may be set up, and still more on 
those to whom they entinst the day-to-day conduct 
of their affairs will depend the success of this great 
effort : for, let me say, it must, of necessity, be a 
greater effort than any that has been made for many 
years past. 

With these words I will ask you to begin j^our 
deliberations, but let me just say two things. I 
would like to thank on my own behalf, and I thidk 
I may say on behalf of you all, those who have 
planned and convened this meeting and those who, 
in the Press or by their private efforts, have helped 
to secure so full and repre.sentative a gathering. 

The other thing I would like to say is this. I 
compared myself just now to one who sets great 
forces in motion by pressing a button. Let me 
assure you that neither I nor Lady Brabourne will 
be content just ter press the button and leave the 
organisers of the Fund to do the rest without any 
assistance from us. Those to whom you entrust this 
great task may count on us both for our enthusiastic 
support and all the help that we can give, for we 
count it a privilege in these early days of our 
sojourn in Bengal to be entrusted with the leadership 
of so great and so beneficent a movement. 


Cl 
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Address of Welcome presented by the 
Anglo^'lnelan end Domiciled Europesn 
Association on ISth December 1937m 

On the occasion of your assumption of the high 
office of Governor of Beagal, we, the President 
and Council of the A’ngjo-Indian and Domiciled 
•European Association, Bengal Provincial Branch, 
beg to offer Your Excellency and Lady Brabourne 
the warm and sincere greetings of the Anglo-Indian 
Community. 

“‘.The special knowledge of the problems of 
gove*rnment which you have acquired both as 
Barliamentary Private Secretary to the Secretary of 
State for India and as Governor of Bombay will, 
we are confident, enable you soon to gain a clear 
insight into the needs and aspirations of the many 
Communities who comprise the people of Bengal. 
It is rarely that a new Governor has the advantage 
of the experience of Indian affairs that Your 
Excellency brings to your aid in the discharge of 
your responsibilities. Our confidence is strength- 
ened by the evidence of your singular capacity in 
the handling of confiicting claims of the varying 
interests in the Bombay Presidency which served 
in a large measure to increase Your Excellency’s 
popularity as a representative of the King Emperor. 

Under the changed conditions consequent on the 
inauguration of the New Constitution and the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy, many difficult 
and varied problems are likely to arise from time 
to time, but we are confident that Your Excellency 
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and your Ministers will always be prepared to 
recognise the peculiar difficulties and needs of each 
Community and be guided by the clear objective of 
ensuring the happiness and contentment of all. 

From the earliest times of British administration 
in India, the Anglo-Indian Community has contri- 
buted materially to the development of this, the 
premier Province. For many years we occupied the 
position of middlemen b'etween the Britisher and 
the peoples of the Province. Our knowledge of the 
local conditions was a great factor in the advance- 
ment of the trade and commerce of Bengal. Our 
contribution to the maintenance of peace and order, 
so essential for the economic prosperity of a country, 
cannot be overestimated. 

At one time the Anglo-Indian Community formed 
a large element in Provincial, Civil, Judicial and 
Executive Services and much of the present adminis- 
tration may be said to be built on their pioneer 
work. To-day, however, we find that we are almost 
entirely excluded from these services. The few that 
are still to be found in these services are those who 
were recruited in the pre-reform i)eriod. This 
position has been brought about by the introduction 
of conditions of recruitment which, in practice, did 
not take full account of our peculiar disabilities. 
ITnless early steps are adopted, calculated to ensure 
for the Anglo-Indian Community a share in these 
services, we apprehend that the time will soon come 
when we shall And ourselves completely ousted 
from the public services of Bengal. 

We may add that it was the Anglo-Indian who 
was the means of spreading English edilcatioa 
among the people of Bengal in the earlier days. 
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While Governtnent from the beginning materially 
helped the education of the Indian Communities, 
they paid scant attention to the improvement of 
Anglo-In,dian education beyond a certain standard. 
Thus it is that out of 67 institutions which impart 
education to the Anglo-Indian Community in 
Bengal, only three are maintained by Government ; 
the remaining institutigns are maintained, as of old, 
by private philanthropic and religious bodies with 
the aid of grants from Government and the 
high school fees paid by Anglo-Indian parents. 
Notwithstanding the pre-eminent position we 
occupied in the past as imparters of English 
edupation, to-day, we find that, while other Indian 
Communities are in a position to do without teachers 
fpom outside the country, the Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity has to bear the unnecessarily high cost 
of headmasters and teachers from abroad. The 
moulding of the character of nearly 12,000 Anglo- 
Indian pupils receiving instruction in these 
institutions are left almost entirely to persons who 
have little knowledge of the ideals, needs and 
aspirations of the Community. Anglo-Indian 
parents can ill afford to meet the disproportionately 
high scale of school fees hitherfo borne by them, 
owing to the allround reduction in the earning 
capacity of the Community, consequent on the 
introduction of the policy of “no discrimination” 
in matters of remuneration. We are duly apprecia- 
tive of the grants-in-aid provided by the Govern- 
ment in accordance wilh the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, but the changed conditions 
require not only a radical alteration in tihe policy 
of these schools, but an early readjustment of their 
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costs <Df administration to suit the means of Anglo- 
Indian parents. Your Bxcellency’s . personal 
influence and help in these matters will be,, of 
undoubted assistance to the, Community. 

We have already pointed out the extent of Auglo- 
India’s contribution to the trade of Bengal, parti- 
cularly" in the past, when they served as useful 
intermediaries between the, indigenous trader and 
the English. Even to-day the Anglo-Indian 
assistants in trades and mercantile firms play aii 
important part in this direction. The regulation 
of their hours of work, holidays and suitable wages 
and terms are matters which, we have every 
confidence, will receive Your Excellency’s attention 
as head of the Government. 

The women of the Anglo-Indian Community 
have, in the words of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, “given of their best to the tending of the 
sick of all races and have thus done something 
towards meeting one of the foremost and urgent 
needs of Indian society.” We have reason to 
apprehend that even here the claims of the Com- 
munity are likely to be overlooked on political and 
racial grounds. 

By reason of the restriction in the opportunities 
hitherto open to the Community in the various 
Government services, unemployment among the 
Anglo-Indian youth is daily becoming more and 
more acute. The widespread and prolonged trade 
depression and competition from other numerically 
stronger Indian Communities have tended to reduce 
the employment available to the Anglo-Indian 
Community in all directions. We pray that under 
Your Excellency’s guidance, the Government will 
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afford relief to the Community by initiating 
industrial and agricultural undertakings in order 
to absorb a certain proportion of .the youth of the 

Community in avenues hitherto unexplored by us. 

• . 

With the development of popular Government, 
the many new and diflEicult problems that arise are 
likely to place the administration under a severe 
strain and tax the patience,* skill and energy of the 
Government. Much depends on the one who is at 
the helm of affairs and Your Excellency has already 
shown what may be accomplished with tact and 
understanding. We have no doubt that, whatever 
part^ be in power. Your Excellency will always, 
use your influence with your Mijiisters to turn a 
ready ear to the needs of the smaller Communities, 
understand the peculiar difficulties of each and, as 
far as possible, remove the disabilities under which 
they labour. The doubts and apprehensions that 
exist in the hearts of the minorities will be removed 
by the sense of justice and equity that may guide 
the actions of the larger Communities towards the 
smaller and we may depend upon Your Excellency 
to use every endeavour to this end. Developing 
ideas and the march of events bring in their train 
many reforms, political, social, economic. There 
are many and pressing problems of agriculture, 
industry and education in this Province that need 
to be tackled with energy, foresight and courage. 
In their solution the path of good government lies 
in the advantage of all and the disadvantage of 
none which, while easy of statement, often leaves 
much to be desired in the reconciliation of con- 
flicting interests. 
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In conclusion, we express on behalf of the 
Anglo-Indian Community in Bengal our heartfelt 
wishes for the health antk happiness of Your 
Excellency and Lady* Brabourne and the ponfident 
hope that Your Excellency’s tenure Of oflBce as 
Governor of Bengal will be attended with complete 
success. In the discharge of your functions as the 
representative of the King Emperor in the best 
interests of the Communities and other interests 
committed to Your Excellency’s charge, Yoiir 
Excellency may rely upon us to uphold law and 
order, to labour for friendly relations betwen the 
various Communities and to assist, as far as lies in 
pur power, without prejudice to our own interns, 
tjbe^ reconciliation of conflicting claims. 
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Mb EkoBllBnoy^B ItBply to the AMress of 
Wo/oome proBOntod by'the Anglo^lodlou 
and DomloHed European Aaaoolatlon on 
tSth Deoembor 1937m 

Mb. Wallace and Memb’ers of the Council op 
THE ANGM)-INDIAN AND DOMICILED EUROPEAN 

Association, 

Before I attempt to reply to the varied questions 
that your address has raised may I thank you, 
briefly but none the less sincerely, for the warm 
weTfc©me you have extended to Lady Brabourne 
and myself oh behalf of the Community that your 
Association represents. 

Itl the compass of your address this morning 
you have presented a comprehensive review of the 
major topics that are exercising the minds of your 
Community at this stage of Constitutional transition 
ahd evolution. The subjects to which you have 
referred relate to the activities of several depart- 
ments of my Government — activities for which the 
primary responsibility rests on my Ministers. I 
am, I agree, personally concernetl by virtue of my 
special responsibility for the safe-guarding of the 
legitimate interests of minorities, among whom your 
Connnunity is one that has a very special claim to 
consideration. Nevertheless, I need hardly urge 
Upon you, whose leaders* have made so close a study 
of poHtical developments affecting your interests, 
importance of looking in the first place to 
responsible Ministers for due and just consideration 
of your legitimate claims. 
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Following that principle myself I have, before 
replying to your address, obtained the views of 
Ministers on these particular subjects and, having 
full regard to my own responsibilities, I flr.d myself 
in agreement with them. 

It may clarify my own position if I point out 
that as regards the question of your representation 
in the public services my responsibilities as 
Governor have been defined with some precision 
in the Instrument of Instructions issued to me 
by His Majesty. That Instrument requires the 
Governor to secure a due proportion of appoint- 
ments in His Majesty's services to the sev^al 
communities, and it adds these words— “ So far us 
there may be in his Province at the date of the 
issue of these Our Instructions an accepted policy 
in this regard, he shall be guided thereby, unless 
he is fully satisfied that modification of that policy 
is essential in the interests of the communities 
affected or of the welfare of the public”. 

Now ladies and gentlemen there was an accepted 
policy as regards the reservation of appointments 
for minority communities in this Province on the 
relevant date : ybu will, I think, recall that the 
policy of the Central Government was adopted 
after full consideration by the Government' of India 
and the Secretary of State of representations in 
which your president played a leading part; the 
policy of the Provincial Government applied similar 
principles to different conditions ; but Tao* variation 
has been made since then to tbe prejudice of the 
Anglo-Indian Community — nor, I may assure you 
any suph variation contemplated. 
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It is true that the method of recruitment to the 
Provincial Services has changed since the days 
when your Community enjoyed a larger actual 
representation than at presedt ; such change was 
inevitable with the spread of education and the 
intensified competition for Government employment 
in the Province. The real question, I suggest, is 
how far the educational system of your Community 
^is adapted to the requirements of candidates for 
competitive examinations ; it is to the educational 
aspect of the problem that your attention is rightly 
directed. 

In the matter of education your Community 
haSsj’eceived, by Section 83 of the Government of 
India Act, the financial guarantee for which you 
so long pressed your case before the Secretary of 
State, and I am informed that grants in this 
Province during the present financial year have in 
fact shown an increase on those of the preceding 
year. I have heard with real sympathy of the 
hardships and sacrifices entailed on parents during 
the recent years of depre.^^sion and I fully agree that 
it is of great importance to your Community that 
the available funds shall be expended to the best 
advantage having regard to the special requirements 
of European and Anglo-Indian schools. I am 
assured by my advisers that this question is 
receiving their careful attention and I will take 
steps at greater leisure to acquaint myself personally 
with the issues involved. . 

I associatje myself fully with the appreciation 
which the Minister in charge of the Medical 
Department has expressed to me of the valuable 
services rendered by your Community in providing 
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imrses for the Govemment Hospitals under his 
charge. I gather that the apprehensions to which 
you refer may have arisen from a legitimate and, 
I think, necessary endeavour to encourage suitable 
Indian women to take up the profession of nursing : 
if so, you may rest assured that there is no intention 
of overlooking the claims of your Community in 
this branch of service and that you may expect to 
play a very important part in this sphere of activity 
for a long time to come. 

The question of conditions of service of Anglo- 

Indian assistants in trade and mercantile firms is, 

I am assured, engaging the attention of the Minister 

✓*" * 

of Commerce and Labour who has expressed aliope. 
that concrete proposals may be ready in the course 
of the coming year. 

It has not hitherto been part of the policy of 
my Government to initiate agricultural or industrial 
undertakings: it is however the intention of the 
Ministe# of Agriculture and Industries to expand 
and improve technical and vocational education, 
both in agriculture and industries, and he has 
expressed his readiness to give necessary considera- 
tion to the special needs of your Community in that 
connection. 

I fear, ladies and gentlemen, that I havo spoken 
to you at some length and you may perhaps feel 
that I have added little to what the several Ministers 
of my Government, each ,in his own Department, 
has or could have already told you : that indeed 
is true, but, as I indicated at the outset, my 
responsibility for the legitimate interests of 
minorities does not abrogate the responsibility of 
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my Ministers for those same interests. Nevertheless, 
I welcome the opportunity you have afforded me 
to acquaint myself with your particular problems 

in the early days of my Governorship. 

• 

I would, in conclusion, assure you of my real 
respect for your loyalty, my appreciation of the 
services of your Community to India, and my 
abiding sympathy witli yjour efforts to promote the 
'true welfare and progress of your Community under 
changing conditions. 
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AMrosa of Woioomo proaonied by iho 
Indian Aaaoolatlon on 15th Dooombor 
1937 , 

Permit us to extend to Your Excellency and 
Lady Brabourne a cordial welcome on the occasion 
of the assumption by you of the high office of 
Governor of this Province. 

The Government of India Act of. 1935 has 
established a new order of things in the Indian 
Provinces. There is a widespread feeling that the 
system that has been established is short of what 
was expected, and that there is much in the frame- 
work that has been set up that requires remodelling. 
But this Association has never dissociated itself 
from the existing system of administration, but has 
held the view that the best way to achieve progress 
and welfare is to work on peaceful and constitu- 
tional lines, so that the end in view may be attained 
on the basis of mutual amity and understanding. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 with its 
peculiar feature of dyarchy in the Provinces did 
not commend itself to a large section of the people 
of this Province. But those that hold the same 
political opinions as this Association helped in the 
working of the Constitution established in 1919 in 
spite of what they considered to be its shortcomings. 

It was widely expected that the next constitu- 
tional advance would lead the people of this country 
to what is known as Dominion Status, and the 
Government of India Act, 1935, which continued 
this country in her former status, caused keen and 
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widespread disappointment. There are other 
features of the Act of 1935, such as the division 
of the electorates into watertight compartments on 
the basis of classes and crbeds, the legislative 
powers of the Governor and of the ^ Governor- 
General, the restraint upon fiscal and economic 
powers and the peculiar system intended for the 
Central Government, are matters about which the 
.people will not cease to press their demands. But 
it is the endeavour of this Association, so far as lies 
in its power, to see that sucli agitation is conducted 
on a constitutional basis. 

. Tlie New Constitution places the Governor to a 
grfetKt extent outside the sphere of everyday adminis- 
tration. Your Excellency will have the opportunity 
of judging the affairs of this Province from the 
position of detachment that you occupy. Though 
not taking an active part in the work of adminis- 
tration, Your Excellency’s advice will be of great 
value to those that are entrusted with the work. 
Hnder the system that has been established, there 
may occasionally be a tendency in legislative and 
administrative raeasure.s for the interests of certain 
classes and communities to have preponderance over 
those of others. The people of ’this Province are 
confident that Your Excellency will help in the 
scales being • held even, so that an atmosphere may 
be brought about when the antipathies that now 
exist will gradually disappear and with the growth 
of ciommon endeavour fpr general welfare, people 
will cease to think in terms of classes and creeds. 

Under the new syestem Your Excellency will be 
a strong link between the Centre and this Province 
and between this Province and oiher Provinces. 
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In the mutual interaction between the Federal 
Centre and the Province Your Excellency’s help 
will be of great potency in establishing that spirit 
of co-operation which is so necessary when the 
Federal Centre is established. 

There is another matter to which we ask leave 
to call attention. In the other Provinces of India 
the important minorities have been given special 
representation and weightage. In Bengal such 
special representation and weightage have not been 
allowed to the Hindu Community which is the 
moat important minority. In consequence there 
is a keen sense of grievance. It is necessary in the 
interests of the people in general that no partie^Tlar 
section should be encouraged in the feeling that it 
enjoys some special privileges over others. 

Your Excellency’s reputation for sympathy and 
statesmanship has preceded you to this Province. 
Vv’'e wish Your Excellency a successful and happy 
term of office. We earnestly hope and trust that 
when you lay down the reins of your exalted office 
in this Province the strifes between classes and 
creeds which tend to occupy much of the time and 
attention of the legislature and of the administra- 
tion will disappear and a spirit will develop, so that 
with your valuable advice and assistance this 
Province will progress morally and materially and 
assume its proper place in the Indian Federation, 
with all classes, creeds and races who are associated 
with this Province working jointly for the common 
welfare. 
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Ms ExosUsnoy^s Reply to the AMross of 
Woloome presontetl by the Intllau 
Assgolatlon on 15th Dooomber 1937. 

Mr. Chaudhuri and Members of the Indian 
Association, 

I have listened with- deep interest to your 
concise and thought-proVoking address this morning 
and before I attempt to express my own ideas on 
some of the subjects that you have mentioned, I 
would like to thank you for the kind welcome you 
have extended to Lady Brabourne and myself and 
for the good wishes you have expressed for the 
su'dcess of my term of office in Bengal. 

. Your Association represents, I understand, pro- 
fessional rather than purely propertied interests 
and,* in more than half a century of its life time, 
has witnessed great and successive changes in the 
social and political history of Bengal. The class 
which you represent has, I am sure, made no'^ 
ftegligible contribution to the evolution of social 
and political thought in this Province and I well 
know that your Association availed itself fully of 
every opportunity to put forward and press its 
views during the years when the present Constitu- 
tion of India was on the anvil. That the eventual 
solution' of a problem so complex should contain 
features not in accordance with your views was, 
in the nature of things, inevitable, and for this 
reason I welcome the jnore your assurance that 
you will continue, as in the past, while pressing 
your views with emphasis, to follow the peaceful 
and constitutional line. I believe, and in saying 
this I am speaking not without experience, that 
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the framework of the present Constitution will be 
found in practice to be much more ample than it 
at first appears. -I cannot help thinking" that the 
passage of time will fehow how differently « Consti- 
tution of this nature may develop in different 
Provinces under varying circumstances. In that 
connection, and with particular reference to the 
term Dominion Status, I would suggest that it is 
possible to attach too much importance to the, 
particular term by which the Constitution of India 
is described. After all, the position that a country 
holds in the world will, in the end, be determined 
by the intrinsic value of its resources, both moral 
and material, and by the degree to which tb^rse 
resources can be developed and organised by its 
internal Government. If you will believe, as 1 
sincerely believe, that the Constitution was designed 
to be worked in the interests of India, to permit the 
Provinces to carry their full weight in the Federa- 
tion and the Federation to grow organically into a 
Government that will command the confidence o,f 
the whole of India, you need not, I think, be 
apprehensive as to the extent to which India under 
such a Constitution would carry her full weight 
in the Councils of the British Empire and of the 
world. 

To turn now to matters nearer honie ; your 
views on the subject of separate Electorates were 
consistently and ably put forward during the long 
discussions that preceded- the enactment of the 
Government of India Act — and no doubt it was in 
consideration of such views that provision wad made 
in the Act to permit of a modification of the 
Electoral arrangements, should such a modification 
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commend itself, by agreement, to the communities 
affected. 

It was, I would remind you, only when 
prolonged discussions failed to produce an agree- 
ment that the existing system embodied in the 
Communal Award was adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The problem that nbw lies before you and your 
•fellow countrymen in Bengal is to find a way so to 
work the present sj^stem of representation as to 
get the best out of it in tlie interests of the Province 
as a whole in such a way lies the most hopeful 
jjTOspect of removing the bitterness and perhaijs 
evell diminishing the importance of communal 
representation. It would obviously be presump- 
tuous on my part after so short an acquaintance 
with the affairs of Bengal even to imply that I was 
in a position to point the way to any ready 
solution; but this problem has already come before 
me in various aspects and this at any rate seems 
to me clear — that whatever be the rights or wrongs 
of the matter, one cannot ignore the fact that the 
Muslim Community in Bengal feels that it has 
laboured under grave disadvantages and feels that 
it is the business of a democrafic Constitution to 
ren)edy them. 

If there is any basis for such a feeling surely 
it is one that has to be faced in a spirit of realism : 
if there in fact matters of substance that affect 
purely what I may call fclie communal aspect of the 
question — if, I say, there are such matters, is it 
possible that there may be potentialities yet 
unexplored in the present system of representation ? 
Is it not possible that the political leaders placed in 
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Ijower by a system of communal representation, if 
trusted by their respective communities to deal with 
matters of a communal nature could adjust such 
matters between theihselves as equals, secure in the 
knowledge that whatever their political views, they 
enjoyed, so far as purely communal interests were 
concerned, both the trust of their own community 
and the recognition of the other ? Is it too much to 
hope that men in such a position would also be in a 
position to work in common for the wider interests 
of the Province as a whole in which community 
plays a less conspicuous part ? Is it possible that in 
some such development as this might be found an 
answer to the misgivings that underlie your add^Ohs 
to-day ? You gentlemen represent a class and a 
community that is rich in talents and in profes- 
sional and political experience; a community with 
such ability and antecedents, facing political 
problems in a spirit of realism and taking its stand 
on principle even at the expense of its immediate 
interests, might well find that its influence in the 
long run would not be measured merely by the 
weight of its numbers. 

1 do not pretend to instruct — still less to 
dogmatise, but I believe that you deplore, no less 
than I do, the embittered spirit of controversy 
that seeks to solve baffling problerns by sheer 
propaganda and few things could be of greater 
encouragement to me in the tasks that lie ahead 
than the assurance that your influence will always 
be exerted in the cause of peace and mutual amity. 
For this assurance, gentlemen, as well as for your 
personal good wishes to myself I thank you most 
sincerely. 
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Ailitreas of Wofoomo prosontod by the 
Indian Ghamber of Commeroe on ISih 

Dooombor 1937m 

It gives ns, the Members of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, great pleasure to-day to 
accord to Your Excellciucy and the Lady Brabourne 
, a very cordial welcome* to this great city as 
Governor of this Province. We greatly value this 
opportunity of meeting Your Excellency on the 
assumption of your high oflQce. 

The Province of Bengal is unique in many 
^Sfects and its Governorship, a delicate and 
diflScult task. On the one hand there is the great 
problem of the amelioration of the condition of a 
vast masss of agricultural and rural population and 
on the other the equally, if not more, important and 
diflicult problems which a great modern industrial 
and commercial centre presents. The city of 
Calcutta is the second largest city of the Empire 
and is one of the chief ports of this great land, 
through which a substantial portion of the export 
and import trade of the country passes. The 
government of such a Province* is bound to be a 
very delicate task. It is true that due to the recent 
constitutional changes and the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy the constitutional position of 
Your Excellency as Governor is greatly altered. 
We realise that primarily now, it is the Ministry 
who is responsible for most of the acts of Govern- 
ment',, but still the position which the H^ad of a 
Province occupies is such that he can influence the 
destinies of the Province to a great extent. 
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It is a matter of deep satisfaction to us that 
Your Excellency brings to bear on this great task 
not only theoretical knowledge and training but 
also a fresh practical experience gained during the 
course of Your Excellency’s tenure of •office as the 
Governor of Bombay. The varied experience which 
Your Excellency has gained, first as the actual 
administrator of that Presidency under the old 
Government of India Act, and then, as its constitu- 
tional head working with the help of a Ministry 
responsible to the legislature of the Province, 
will, we are confident, be of great benefit to this 
Province. 

When Your Excellency laid down the r^nc 
of Governorship of the Presidency of Bombay in 
September last, you were pleased to lay stress on 
the great necessity of industrial and communal 
peace. Bengal also presents a similar set of prob- 
lems. Earlier this year, this Province experienced 
a series of serious industrial disputes and strikes. 
It will be admitted on all hands that industrial 
peace is the sine qua non of economic progress. 
Your Excellency has had practical experience of 
dealing with these problems and we have every 
confidence that this experience together with the 
weight and influence of the high position of Your 
Excellency will be a great factor in maintaining 
industrial peace in this Province. 

Communal disharmony is still a greater evil, 
because its effects are more widely distributed. 
Unfortunately for this Province this problem is 
not wholly absent here. With the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy and the advent of responsible 
Ministries, this qu^tion has assumed even greater 
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importance. The part which Your Excellency 
played at the time of a great political crisis 
immediately following the introduction of Provincial 
Autononky and in preparing the ground for the 
acceptance of oflSce by the majority party in the 
Presidency of Bombay encourages us to hope that 
Your Excellency will spare no ellorts to remove 
the causes of communal differences in this Province 
.and will use your influence and high office in 
promoting more cordial relations between the 
communities. 

It is a happy augury that Your Excellency has 
a^uined the reins of this Province at a time of 
TOnTparative peace. We have every confidence that 
Your Excellency’s advice in matters of state and 
public affairs will be a great lielj) and guidance to 
the Ministry whoever may be in power. 

May we again offer Your Excellency and the 
Lady Brabourne our heartiest welcome to this 
Province and express our fervent hopes that Your 
Excellency’s regime will be marked with an 
all-round development of this Province and when 
the time comes for Your Excellency to lay down 
the reins of your office, Bengal will have made 
considerable progress in all directions, so that your 
tenure of office may ever be remembered with 
gratitude. 



Hla Exoelleuoy's Reply to the AMreae 
of Wetoome proaonietl by the IntHan 
Chamber of Gommeroe 'on IBib 
Dooombor 1937m 

.y, ' • 

Me. Shah' and Gentlemen op the Indian 
Chamber op Oommer(1!e, 

It has given me much pleasure to meet you 
to-day on an occasion such as this, which offers both 
to you and myself an opportunity of making each 
other’s acquaintance and exchanging our views, in 
however circumscribed a manner, on matters which 
are of concern to us all. 

May I thank you for the kind and courteous 
manner in which you have exi^ressecl your welcome 
to Lady Brabourne and my.self and for the generous 
references you have made to my period of oflBce 
in the Governorship of Bombay. I have come to the 
charge of a Province widely different from that 
which I left a few months ago — but I can assure you 
that I shall find its affairs no less engrossing and 
that I shall do my part, to the utmost of my ability, 
in promoting the welfare of Bengal. 

I have already had occasion to make public 
reference to the question of labour problems in 
general and there is little, I think, that you would 
expect me, in these early days, to add in detail. As 
I said, some days ago, the presence in the legislature 
of the elected representatives of labour is a- factor 
which is bound to exert a potent infiuence under 
the new regime. It demands that Government and 
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employers should have a clear conception of the 
course they intend to pursue and should state it in 
terms that the labour electorates can understand. 

The policy of my Ministry is, briefly, to 
encourage the formation of constitutional Trade 
Unions, to pursue in co-operation with them and 
with em ployers a consistent policy of aijxeliorating 

• I i! ... 

the conditions of the labouring classes, and to 
“establish permanent machinery for the avoidance 
of serious industrial disputes and all the loss that 
such disputes entail both to industry and labour. 
That is a policy which I can wholelieartedly support 
ajjl commend, not only as a matter of constitutional 
duty but also us a matter of personal experience and 
inclination. 

There is no doubt, I fear, that agitation of a 
communist or quasi-communist character among the 
labouring classes does exist, and the Government 
of Bengal is not the only Government that is 
confronted with this problem ; it is to be hoped that 
as labour comes to realise how much its welfare is 
bound up with the prosperity of industry, and bow 
much can be obtained by constitutional means, the 
appeal to methods that must invdive violence and 
suffering will lose much of its force. I am speaking 
with the full concurrence of my Government in 
saying that they realise the necessity of keeping 
a close watch on activities that involve the danger 
of violence or of settinj^ class against class : they 
fully accept their responsibility for the protection of 
life and property and for safeguarding the com- 
munity at large against the consequences of the 
exploitation of labour for ulterior purposes. 
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Nobody in my position — even in the short time 
that I have spent in Bengal — cohld fail to be 
impressed by the importance that attaches to the 
relationships betwe^ the two major Communities 
and the reaction of those relationships on the 
politics and administration of Bengal. 

I can propound no sovereign remedy ; I can only 
say that I shall trj' ray best, in the course of 
• personal contact « with those who see this problem 
from different angles, to appreciate its underlying 
causes, for my only desire is to understand and to 
help. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I say how deeply 
sensible I am of the confidence that you have been 
good enough to express in myself and how whole- 
heartedly I associate myself with your hopes for a 
period of all round development in this Province. 
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AtMrosa of Woloomm presented by the 
Gentrsl Mettenel Muhammadan Asseola^^ 
ilomen 15th Deoembeh 1937m 

On behalf of the Central National Muhammadan 
Association, the oldest Moslem political organisation 
in India, founded in the year 1877 by the late 
, Right Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, P.C., which has for 
the last sixty-one years served, by all constitutional 
and legitimate means, the cause of the country in 
general and the Moslem community in particular 
which it seeks to represent, we extend to Your 
•ihUJellency and Lady Brabourne a most cordial 
and respectful welcome on your arrival in this the 
second city of the British Empire of which we 
are so justly proud and on the assumption by Your 
Excellency of the exalted office of the Governor 
of this Presidency. 

Bengal, we may be permitted to point out, has 
always been, and still continues to be, a difficult 
province to administer. The new Indian Constitu- 
tion, which has inaugurated provincial autonomy 
in Bengal as in other sister provinces in India, has 
in no way contributed, for thef time being at any 
rate, either to solve the difficulty or to ^ render the 
task easier by any means. The initiative for 
policy has undoubtedly devolved on the Provincial 
Ministers and the responsibility of Governors has 
no doubt been circumsotibed within comparatively 
narrow limits. But we in Bengal are unfortunately 
still some way off from that sense of true national 
unity and perspective which is the surest foundation 
for a responsible and democratic constitution. The 
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Moslem majority in the main — poor, illiterate, 
dumb and practically disorganised— are face to face 
with the less num<3roas but well educated, better-off, 
vocal and organised Hindu elements with well- 
marked cleavages in religious systems, social usages, 
historic traditions and cultural heritages. Practical 

realism as a national trait is all but non-existent 

« 

and engulfed in the wave, of emotional idealism 
which makes the Bengalee so unintelligible to a 
matter-of-fact European. The revolutionary patriot 
still seems to exercise a charm which is beyond 
the ken of the exponent of evolutionary progress. 
The soundness of the system of land tenure, as 
embodied in the Permanent Settlement, is beJn)? 
called ijito question and requires consideration. 
The Bengalee is in danger of becoming decadent 
like the river system of Bengal and the ravages of 
preventable diseases are taking an inconceivable 
toll of human life and vitality. A literary educa- 
tion leading to middle-class unemployment and 
agricultural indebtedness which is eating into the 
vitals of a population predominantly agricultural 
along with havoc wrought by malaria have turned 
smiling country-side into deserted and lifeless 
villages. Communal differences and communistic 
preachings are responsible for inroads into the 
realms of law and order with dangerous and deadly 
repercussions. These are only some of the condi- 
tions of the problem of Government in Bengal 
which confront Your Exc<?llency, and which may 
impinge so much and with such deadly effect on 
matters within Your Excellency’s province that in 
guiding the destinies of autonomous Bengal during 
the next five years there will be ample scope for the 
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exercise by Your Excellency of that -wise sagacity 
and broadminded statesmanship which made your 
aduiinistration of the gateway of India so 
conspicuous a success in the pa'st. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express 
our gratification that for the first time an Indian 
in the person of His Higjiness the Aga Khan was 
elected President of the League of Nations Assembly. 
• This is a signal honour done to India ; and may we 
indulge the hope that under the wise guidance of 
His Highness, who is in close touch with the 
Moslem point of view, tlie solution of the vexed 
Palestine problem, which is creating discontent and 
•t'eneion in Moslem minds, may be found to the 
satisfaction of the Moslem world ? If a uniform 
system of Self-Government on a democratic basis 
can -be successfully established in India with its 
varied races, clashing religious and cultural ideas 
and diflCerent historic heritages, we fail to see why 
a similar administration connot be set up on a 
democratic basis in Palestine where the Arabs and 
the Jews have close racial and cultural affinities and 
have lived together as friendly neighbours from 
time immemorial. 

In conclusion, we pray that Yohr Excellency and 
Lady Brabourne may enjoy health and strength, 
that your stay in our midst may be happy and 
pleasant and your administration of Bengal may 
succeed to the advantage of both Bengal and 
Britain. 
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His ExooHenoy^s Rsply to the Address of 
Weloonie presented by the Central 
Mailonal Muhammadan Assoolailon on 
15th Deoember 1937m 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and Members of the 
Central National Muhammadan Association, 

I would like, first of all, on behalf of Lady 
Brabourne and myself to express our very sincere 
thanks for the welcome you have extended to us 
this morning. I can assure you, gentlemen, that 
even a brief acquaintance with the duties of .my 
office in Bengal has been sufficient to impress upon 
me the momentous nature of the problems both 
administrative and political with which . the 
Province is faced. 

It is true that the statutory responsibilities of 
a Governor are defined and circumscribed by the 
Government of India Act and his Instrument of 
Instructions. Though he must always and at all 
times keep those responsibilities in view, the extent 
to which he is called upon to exercise them must 
depend on factor^ which only to a very limited 
degree can be said to be within his control. It may, 
however, be possible for a Governor, by his personal 
efforts, to aid in preventing or iorestalling the 
occurrence of circumstances in which he would be 
called upon to act in thi^ discharge of his own 
responsibilities. Personally speaking, it is to that 
end that I hope it will be possible, in the fullest 
co-operation with my Government, to direct my 
primary attention. 
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Both in the course of addresses presented ,hy 
representative bodies and in the press, I have been 
impressed by the general realisation of the gravity 
and complexity of the problems which confront the 
Province at this new stage of its political history ; 
I have, however, observed, not without anxiety 
and misgivings, a tendspcy at times to regard 
the wider problems of* Bengal as inseparable from 
considerations of communal interests. Naturally 
enough the broadening of the franchise, and the 
consequent alteration in the balance of political 
power, have brought into prominence the demands 
and aspirations of classes whose influence upon the 
legislature has been greatly increased — and that in 
itself constitutes an entirely new problem. It may 
be that in certain walks of life this problem 
presents itself as largely a Moslem problem. But 
the account you have given of the diliiculties of 
the Province shows that there are great and 
essential tasks to be undertaken upon the accom- 
plishment of which depends the welfare not of 
this or that community but of the Province as a 
whole. Eevolutionary methods whether employed 
in the name of patriotism or ^in attempting to 
adjust the relations between class and class in the 
internal affairs of the country are a threat to 
peaceful and ordered progress of any community 
or class : questions such as rural health or practical 
education have a sigi\ificance transcending the 
interests of this or that class of society ; the land 
system of a country, affecting as it does the whole 
economic structure of rural society is a problem 
which may, by accident, have its communal aspects : 
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but it is one in the solution of which considerations 
of community cannot be the sole or perhaps even 
the primary consideration. Do not, I beg you, 
misunderstand me if I speak on this subject in 
reply to your address. Do not think that in 
addressing my remarks to you I am implying, in 
any way, that the members of your Association or 
the community which you represent is responsible 
for the tendency to which I have referred or could 
by itself effectively check such a tendency. I have 
spoken of this matter as I shall si^eak of it to others 
also, because your address this morning gives me 
a convenient opportunity of reaching a wider 
public. You will agree with me in saying that • 
Bengal is in need of a sustained effort to think 
of policies apart from personalities ; its difficulties 
can only be enhanced if problems that call, for 
earnest and dispassionate consideration are pre- 
sented mainly in the light of embittered and con- 
troversial propaganda. 

As representatives of Moslems in Bengal you 
have, not unnaturally, expressed your concern on 
the subject of Palestine. I need not, I think, repeat 
what I said last week to your fellow Moslems of 
the Muhammadan '•Literary Society on this subject, 
beyond saying that I will transmit to competent 
authority the views that you too have expressed. 

I am in no position, gentlemen, to forecast what 
scheme of administration may eventually be adopted 
for that troubled territory. Partition is, in any 
country, a drastic remedy : the experience of the 
British Empire as well as that of Europe is by 
itself sufficient guarantee that such a step would not 
lightly be adopted; but if the most patient and 
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exhaustive consideration of the actual difficulties 
should lead to the conclusion that the setting up of 
separate administrations is inevitable, I trust that 
you and«those whom you represent will judge of the 
proposals not in haste but in that same spirit 
4)f practical realisfftj^\^that you have commended to 
ife^gal. 

I^ conclusion, ^^ICmen, may I thank you, once 
coufteav to Lady Brabourne and 
myself personally and for your good wishes for the 
successful discharge of the responsibilities of my 
Governorship. 



Alidroas of Walooma prasoniad by iba 
Baaga! Laadhaidara Asaaalatlaa ga IStb 
Daaaatbar 1937m 

We deem it a valued privilege and honour to 
be able to present this humble address of welcome 
to Your Excellency on the assumption of reins of 
Government of our Presidency by Your Lordship. 

We, representing varied landed interests in the 
Province, have great pleasure in extending to you 
our sincerest loyalty and co-operation in your 
arduous task in Bengal. 

We have already had encouraging foretaste of 
Your Excellency’s high-raindedness and wisdom and 
fullest sympathy with the desires and aspiratioiis of 
our countrymen in the manner in which you have 
helped to steer the vessel of State in the sister 
Presidency of Bombay. What will be a serious loss 
to Bombay, will be a great gain to Bengal. 

In consequence of the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy, Your Lordship’s experienced guidance 
and wise leadership will be all the more necessary 
for the Ministry of Bengal and her people. 

The zemindars are quite rightly treated as 
natural leaders of the people. And this great position 
of importance and prestige which they have been 
enjoying from time immemorial has substantially 
helped them to be the steadfast champions of 
ordered Government and progressive peace in the 
country. The zemindars have been secured in their 
position so long by reason of Permanent Settlement, 



which has proved to them a charter of their rights 
and privileges and has enabled them to carry on 
effective work of rural amelioration for a very long 
time. We regard it as unfoftunate that there has 
been an ill-advised movement for the abolition of 
the Permanent Settlement and we are very sorry 
to riote that some of our countrymen have lent their 
weight to this agitation, quite oblivious of the dire 
consequences which will result from such a course. 

We beg to call upon Your Excellency to make 
an emphatic pronouncement, so that all disquieting 
rumours may be set at rest and we may be reassured 
of our position. 

In conclusion, we pray to God that He may 
"bestow on Your Lordship and the Lady Brabourne 
His.choicest blessings. 
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Ms Exoollonoyfs Reply to the Addroas of 
Woloomo propontod by tho Bongo! 

Landholdors' Assoolallon an* 1 5th 

Dooombor 1937, 

Maharajadhieaja and Gentlemen of the Bengal 

Landholders’ Associ4ti:on, 

1 am very pleased to see you here to-day and I 
much appreciate the courtesy and friendliness of 
your welcome to Lady Brabourne and myself and 
your kind references to my Governorship in Bombay. 
I value greatly your assurances of loyalty and 
co-operation in a task of which, believe me, I do 
not under-rate the magnitude. 

Not unnaturally your address reflects the matter 
that is uppermost in your minds: for though my 
acquaintance with the affairs of Bengal is as yet 
brief, I realise that for nearly a century and a half 
the Permanent Settlement has underlain the 
structure of rural Bengal and is the foundation 
upon which the position of the Zemindars of 
Bengal has been built up. When, however, you 
ask me to make an emphatic pronouncement on 
the subject of movements for its abolition, I in turn 
must ask you to recognise that my powers and 
resiionsibilities as regards the Permanent Settlement 
are precisely defined by the Government of India 
Act and the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor. 

It is within the competence of the Houses of 
the Bengal Legislature to consider and pass legisla- 
tion that would alter the character of the Permanent 
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Settlement. On the other hand, the Governor is 
required, if such legislation is passed, to reserve it 
for the consideration of the Governor-Genera!, who 
in turn rts req-uired to reservS it for the considera- 
tion of His ‘Majesty. His Excellency the Viceroy 
has already assured you that tliere need be no fear 
of a Governor-General dealing perfunctorily with 
any question that might come before him in that 
.connection. It is perhaps* hardly necessary to add 
that there would al.so be no fear of perfunctoriness 
on my part in a matter of this kind ; but, beyond 
that, as His Excellency the Viceroy has said, no 
further assurance is possible. 

*I should, however, regard it as a misfortune 
to the development of responsible Government in 
Bengal if the complicated issues that must of 
necessity arise on any ([uestion of this nature could 
not be settled save at tlie expense of carrying an 
embittered controversy beyond tiie confines of the 
Province for decision by higher constitutional 
{futhority; if such a situation eventually came to 
pass, it would be doubly unfortunate if those upon 
whom the responsibility for decision rested were 
left to depend entirely on representations of the 
case which, however honest, would of necessity be 
partisan. It is for this reason tliat I welcome the 
decision of iriy Government to appoint a Commission 
of Enquiry, the personnel of which will be designed 
to ensure that the Commission shall be rich 
in exiierieuce as well as representative. In 
the selection of a Chairman my distinguished 
predecessor took a close personal interest and I can 
assure you that no pains will be spared to secure 
the services of a man whose ability and standing 
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should be an adequate guarantee, to all interests 
concerned, of competence and complete impartiality 
and open-mindedaess in approaching the momentous 
and complicated questions that this CoKimission 
will be called upon to face. It is mjr hope that 
as the fruit of its labours the legislature and the 
people of Bengal and all those who may be called 
upon to take responsibility for decisions of such 
vital importance will be better equipped to arrive 
at a true understanding of the land problems of the 
Province and reach a just and progressive solution. 

That, gentlemen, concludes what I have to say 
to you this morning in reply to the particular 
questions on which you have asked me to make a 
definite statement. 

I would, however, like to say how much I have 
welcomed this opportunity of meeting you. Some 
of you are now already known to me and, in the 
course of my future travels in the Province, I shall 
look forward to meeting many of you again, indivi- 
dually, in your own districts and hearing more df 
the conditions in the rural areas with which your 
interests are so intimately associated. 
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AUdrasa of Woloomo presenietf by tho 
EurOpoatt Assootaiton (Bongal Branohos) 
on t8ih*Dooombor 1937m 

On behalf of the British community in this 
Province, we desire to, orfer to you our welcome on 
your assumption of the hi^h office of Governor of 
Bengal. 

The European Association was formed in 
Calcutta in the year 1883 with the object of 
jurotecting the legitimate interests of the British 
community in India, an object which remains its 
primary aim. 

Since its formation, the organisation of the 
Association has spread throughout all the Provinces 
of British India, though the original Branch in 
Calcutta and its sister Branched in tire Province of 
Bengal continue to furnish the majority of its total 
membership. 

Your Excellency comes to a Province which, 
while it cannot claim to have been the earliest centre 
in which British commerce witlf India was estab- 
lished, can claim to be that in which that commerce 
has been more widely developed and has achieved 
more for the prosperity of the people than in any 
other Province. The establishment and develop- 
ment of the great industries for which Bengal 
is famous — of jute, tea and coal — all, with many 
others-, are the outcome of the genius and energy 
of Britons who have lived and worked in this 
Province. 
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Equally to British enterprise is due the develop- 
ment of communications in Bengal, both by rail 
and inland waterways, as also the pre-eminence of 
Calcutta as the first seaport of India, and the second 
city in the British Empire. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that in this Province 
should be found the strongest organisation of 
British political opinion, an organisation represented 
by the Branches of the European Association on 
whose behalf we now have the honour of addressing 
you. 

It is fitting and proper, also, that in the 
Legislature of this Province the British community 
is represented by a body of men of influence and 
numbers sufficient to ensure that its opinion should^ 
be adequately voiced and should receive due con- 
sideration in all matters affecting enterprises and 
interests on the preservation of which depends to so 
great an extent the economic welfare of the people 
of Bengal. 

That welfare both depends xipon and is essential 
to the commercial and industrial prosperity ofjhe 

'■'v' 

Province, and must therefore — even should motives 
of self-interest alope prevail — be the chief considera- 
tion of those controlling the undertakings on which 
such prosperity is based. 

It is therefore no formal or empty pledge which 
the British community in Bengal has publicly 
given ; that it wiil wholeheartedly support the 
Government 6f the Province under the Constitution 
which has this year been put into operation, 
without regard to the political creed of the party 
from which the Ministry of such Government may 
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be drawn, in all measures which are reasonably and 
justly framed for the social, educational or economic 
advancement of the people of Bengal. But it is in 
like meSsu^e no idle declaration which that com- 
munity has also made ; that it will, to the utmost 
of its power, resist all measures, legislative or 
administrative, which may unjustly infringe the 
lawful rights of any <?la§s or community in the 
Province, create discrimination between its citizens 
on grounds of caste, colour, nationality or creed, or 
cause oppression to any minority. 

In common with all other loyal citizens in Bengal, 
the British community is, as it has always shewn 
itself, determined to support your Excellency’s 
Government by every means in its power in the 
preservation of public order in this Province : to do 
its utmost to ensure that no man shall live in fear 
of attack upon his person or his property. 

Your Excellency is well aware that this Province 
has in past years suffered much from the lawless 
activities of terrorists, to the resolute suppression 
of which Bengal owes so great a debt to Your 
Excellency’s predecessor in office. 

The human tools of those responsible for the 
direction of such activities have largely been young 
men of a not inconsiderable degree of education, 
drawn in many cases from loyal and decent 
families. 

The problem of the rfelease from ipiprisonment 
and the re-establishment in life of these misguided 
men has recently exercised and must continue to 
exercise the anxious consideration of your Excel- 
lency’s Government. 
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We would urge upon your Excellency that your 
Government, in its proper and natural anxiety to 
set at liberty thbse detenus who have sincerely 
abandoned their belief in the efficacy of violence 
as a political weapon, should not be persuaded, on 
grounds of political expediency or sentiment, to 
release persons convicted by a Court of Justice who 
are now serving their sentences passed upon them 
or individuals who will become again a menace to* 
the tranquillity of the Province. 

We would also urge on your Excellency that 
those special legi.slative enactments designed 
to prevent recrudescence of the terrorist 
movement and to frustrate the fruition of other,' 
not less serious, subversive activities should 
remain in force. Their provisions do not 
threaten or conflict with the liberty of law-abiding 
citizens, for whose protection they were framed. 
The too-hasty suspension of their operation on a 
previous occasion proved costly in the lives of loyal 
servants of the State. We should be failing in orir 
duty, as representatives of the British community 
throughout Bengal against which the murderous 
activities of terrorists have in the past been largely 
directed, if we did not bring plainly to Tour 
Excellency’s notice the view which the community 
holds regarding this grave problem. 

We believe that Your Excellency is also fully 
alive to the more insidious and equally dangerous 
activities of those who would subvert the social 
structure of India with a view to the realisation of 
that discredited illusion, the Communist state'. 

We have reason to apprehend that the increasing 
vigilance cof Your Excellency’s Government is 
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necessary if those activities are to be prevented from 
disturbing the social and economic progress of this 
Province. 

Any steps which Your Excellency’s Government 
may deem expedient to check these activities will, 
Your Excellency may rest assured, receive the 
vigorous support, not only of the community which 
we represent, but of all responsible citizens in the 
Province. 

We further desire respectfully to draw Your 
Excellency’s attention to the recent labour troubles 
in this Province. While it is incontestable that the 
improvement of the conditions of labour must 
.command the sympathy and active assistance of all, 
it is equally both the duty and the interest of all to 
ensure that labour is not exploited by political 
agitators for their own ends, an exploitation which 
causes not only dislocation of the commercial and 
industrial activities of the community at large, but 
grievous suffering to the dupes of such dishonest 
agitators. It is symptomatic of the recent troubles 
that agitation has been largely directed to the 
disturbance Of relations between employers and 
labour in undertakings in which the welfare of the 
workers has received the most* sympathetic and 
liberal consideration. 

. In such circumstances, there is ample ground 
for our apprehension that political ends rather than 
the improvement of the conditions of labour are 
the prime reason for the fomenting of strikes which 
have done much adversely to affect the prosperity 
of the. Province and to threaten public tranquillity. 

In combatting such agitation, inimical as it is 
to the real welfare of labour, whether by adminis- 
trative action to enforce the preservation of the 
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public order which it threatens, or by the enactment 
of legislation to protect labour from such dishonest 
promoters of troitble, your Excellency’s Govermuent 
may confidently rely upon the active ^co-bperati on 
of the British community. Your Excellency will find 
that the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
auxiliary forces available for the preservation of the 
internal security of the Province, in support of the 
civil power, has hitherto been and is now borne*, 
by the British and Anglo-Indian communities. 

We look forward to the time when the youth of 
Bengal will also shoulder its share of this elementary 
duty of all citizens, and we trust that progress .to 
this end will be made during your Excellency’s' 
term of office. 

In past years, the Government of Bengal has 
recognised the European Association as a body 
which should be consulted on proposals under 
consideration circulated for opinions i^ending the 
enactment of legislation. 

We trust that this practice will be continued by 
your Excellency’s Government, and beg to assure 
Your B.xcellency that, while we shall not hesitate 
frankly to criticise any proposal which threatens 
those rights wliibh we are pledged to protect, we 
will to the utmost of our ability assist in the 
furtherance of all proposals directed to the advance- 
ment of the interests of the people of this Province. 

It is in the heartfelt hope that Your Excellency' 
may spend the term of your office in Bengal in 
health and happiness, and in the sincere conviction 
that the advancement and prosperity of the 
Province will be promoted by reason of your tenure 
of office as its Governor that we beg to subscribe 
ourselves- 
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Hts ExoollMoy^a Reply to the Aililroaa of 
Woloomo proeontod tty * tho Europoao 
Aseoolatlon (Bongal Branohoa) on 18th 
Dooombor 1937m 

Me. Page and Gentlemen, 

I thank you for the Vejcome you have tendered 
to me on behalf of your Association and I appreciate 
the full and frank statement of your outlook 
embodied in your address. 

No one in Calcutta, even after a short 
acquaintance, could fail to appreciate the import- 
ance of the position which European commercial 
and industrial interests occupy in this city, which 
for more than a century was the capital of British 
Government of India. The Constitution introduced 
on the 1st April this year brought with it an 
enlarged legislature and an increase in the number 
of European representatives ; it must be welcome to 
all political parties that the European group has 
accepted its obligation to take an active part in 
the affairs of the legislature and to keep itself in 
close touch both with the administrative policy 
of, the Provincial Government and with the broader 
developments of Provincial politics as a whole. I 
fully realise the practical difficulties that confront 
a community whose members are actively engaged 
in commercial industrial or professional pursuits, 
wheii it is faced with the necessity of providing 
from. its ranks a substantial number of men both 
willing and able to give up the time and the energy 
that effective membership of a popular legislature 
demands. Yet I am sure that the whole-hearted 
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acceptance of their new obligations by the Europeans 
in Bengal is of the greatest value not only to them 
but to the Province as a whole. 

Much of what you have said calls for little by 
way of reply from me. I would however take this 
opportunity of saying a few words, perhaps of 
general interest, on topics which your address has 
suggested. 

You have declared in unequivocal terms the 
support of your Association for the maintenance 
of public peace and security of life, person and 
property. Such a declaration is appropriate from 
a Community whose representatives in the Legis- 
lature are prepared to give their reasoned support 
to the Government in power irrespective of party 
politics in their narrower sense. I would go further, 
however, and say that if the true tradition of 
responsible Government is to be followed, then it is 
the duty of every responsible and organised political 
party to take its share in a common obligation to 
support the preservation of public peace. The 
adoption of any other attitude would imperil the 
success of representative Government. It is no 
doubt the functioh of an opposition to be prepared 
to supplant any Government that may lose, the 
confidence of the Legislature, and a Government 
that failed to discharge the primary obligation of 
preserving the public peace should rightly forfeit 
that confidence. It would, however, be a negatioii 
of the fundamental principles of democracy that any 
political organisation should attempt to undermine 
its political opponents, at the peril of society, by 
making the task of preserving order more difficult 
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or by countenancing activities fraught with the risk 
of . a grave menace to peace. If only for that reason 
I share with all well-wishers ot Bengal in your 
gratification that the menace of terrorism was so 
resolutely dealt with in the regime of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, and that the futility of 
terrorism as a political weapon has come to be 
recognised by responsible leaders of public opinion. 

It is, I think, no secret that Sir John Anderson 
wholeheartedly welcomed the progressive improve- 
ment in the situation that has permitted the 
restoration to liberty of the vast majority of those 
who had been detained without trial in connection 
with the terrorist movement. He hoped, as we all 
must hope, that the day would come when the idea 
of resort to such methods would be so repugnant 
to the public conscience of every generation that 
even the most unrepentant terrorists, if released, 
would be harmless because he would find himself 
a voice crying in the wilderness. It is to that end 
that my Government will continue to direct its 
policy and, I, »n their behalf, am entitled to ask for 
the fullest and most unreserved support of every 
well-wisher of Bengal, irrespective of creed or party, 
in 'furthering that policy both by word and deed. 
The retention on the Statute Book of legislation 
that might, if necessary, be effectively applied in 
the event of a recrudescence of terrorist organisation 
or activities is an integral part of that policy. 

I entirely agree with you as to the importance 
of re-establishing in life those who are now being 
set at liberty after varying periods of detention. 
Government, by the establishment of traiiiing camps 
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and by providing facilities for those in detention 
to continue their studies, to sit for examinations 
and qualify theifiselves for afl3»r-life, have long 
shown their appreciation of the importanc'e of this 
matter. The accelerated release of large numbers 
has greatly increased the magnitude of this problem 
and while my Government are naturally anxious 
to avoid giving an impression that a period of 
detention is a special qualification for future ’ 
employment, they are equally anxious to make it 
clear that if a man is desirous of resuming his place 
as an useful citizen, the fact that he has undergone 
a period of detention should not by itself be held op 
against him as a bar. My Ministers have, in fact, 
taken steps to place themselves in direct personal 
touch with the leaders of commerce and industry in 
this Province with a view to seeking their help 
in the solution of this difficult problem ; though, 
naturally, I cannot forestall the discussion they 
intend to hold, I can say, now, that their efforts 
in that direction have my warmest good wishes for 
a fruitful result. Meantime, my Government will 
pay an allowance of fifteen rupees a month for six 
months to all the 1,100 detenus now being released 
except those whd unquestionably do not require 
any such allowance : this will help to tide over a 
period that is bound to be difficult. 

You have referred specially to the ease of those 
convicted by the courts of offences which, whatever 
their motive, are grave in themselves and graver 
still in their relation to society. I have been told 
that even after the prolonged discussions which 
have taken place on this subject, there are still some 
who have not appreciated the difference between 
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those who have been detained as a preventive 
measure and those who are imprisoned as a result 
of the judgment «f“a court. In the one case, it may 
well be “urged that the justification for detention 
disappears if, in the judgment of responsible and 
well informed men, there is really no practical 
likelihood that the person* detained will resort to 
those activities which ’hi^ detention was designed 
to prevent : imprisonment under a sentence of the 
courts has, however, other objects than the preven- 
tion of farther offences by the same individual. 
Any suggestion of general interference with judicial 
sentences by the executive Government raises 
questions of a much wider scope. Clemency is, in 
.essence, an individual matter and there have not 
been lacking instances where individual clemency 
has-been generously and, I think you will agree, 
wisely extended. But you need have no fear that 
my Government, for the sake of any immediate or 
transitory political advantage, will lend themselves 
to a course which would involve undermining the 
basic sanctions of law. 

What I said, at an earlier stage of my remarks, 
regarding the obligations of r^ponsible political 
parties in opposition to the Government in power 
has a special bearing on your own remarks on the 
subject of the activities of those who would subvert 
the social or economic structure of the country by 
propaganda essentially of a revolutionary nature. 

I know it is difficult 'to draw the line between 
propaganda directed against one’s political oppo- 
nents with a view to belittling their success or 
attacking their programme, and propaganda that 
definitely tends to enqourage lawlessness or to set 
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class against class : it may well be that an attack of 
the former kind upon the programme of Govern- 
ment, delivered t6 a^ sophisticated audience would 
be of little significance from the pointj of view of 
public peace; but it doep not follow that such 
propaganda would be equally harmless if translated 
crudely into the language of the masses and dis- 
seminated with that empha'sis and directness that 
is necessary to capture the imagination of a large 
and politically unsophisticated audience. I cannot 
help feeling that if those who are responsible for 
the organisation of political propaganda would bear 
this in mind, they might, without in any way 
weakening their claim to the confidence of the 
electorate, greatly diminish the anxieties which, I 
believe, are felt not merely by my Government but 
by many sections of the population irrespective of 
political party. 

I gladly acknowledge the debt which ordered 
Government owes to those members of the European 
and Anglo-Indian Communities who have sacrificed 
their leisure to man the Units of the Auxiliary 
Forces — Units that provide so valuable a guarantee 
of reserve, in emergency, for the support of the 
Civil Power; when you express the hope that it 
may be possible for this responsibility to be 
shared to an increasingly greater extent by the 
youth of Bengal, your sentiments will, I am sure, 
be welcomed as eagerly by the people of Bengal as 
they are by myself. 

Notwithstanding the greater responsibilities that 
Government in these days has in face ot the 
legislature, there remain many occasions on which 
it is of the greatest value to Government, in framing 
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its proposals, to be able to obtain the opinions of 
public bodies and associations whose interests are 
likely to be affected or wh9 are specially in a 
position* to. offer useful criticisms or suggestions. 
You may rest assured. Gentlemen, that your 
Association, occupying the position it does, will 
continue to hold a high ‘place among those which 
Government recognises ..and consults on such 
occasions. 

I thank you, Gentlemen, once again for your 
courtesy, for the frank statement of your views, 
for your assurance of your concern for the welfare 
of this Province, and for the good wishes you have 
expressed to me personally. 
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His ExoeHsnoy^a Addrsss mi the Opsnlng 
of the Intllah Stallstloal Gonfyronoo on 
7th January 1038m 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Professor Fisher, Ladiee 
ANH Gentlemen, 

In coming here to-day to “open this First Session 
of the Indian Statistical Conference — and I do so, 
I need hardly say, with the greatest of pleasure — 
I ‘‘feel that my presence among so learned a 
gathering is justified mainly by the fact that I come 
in a representative capacity. 

It is in that capacity, on behalf of Bengal 'as 
well as of Calcutta, that I endorse most heartily 
the welcome that has been extended by those who 
have already spoken to you, Professor Fisher, 'and 
to the delegates present here to-day. It gives me 
real pleasure that Calcutta has been selected as 
the venue of this first Conference for, I believe, 
Calcutta would not have been chosen had it not 
possessed an enthusiastic and energetic band of 
organisers, deeply interested in this branch of 
learning and in active touch with the practical 
as well as the theoretical problems of statistical 
study and practice. 

The occasion is, moreover, a happy one as this 
month sees assembled in Calcutta the most 
distinguished company of visiting scientists that 
it has ever been the good fortune of this city to 
welcome, and I share your pleasure in seeing 
present at this meeting Sir James Jeans and the 
office bearers and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 
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The membership of the Indian Statistical 
Institute includes, not only scholars of distinction 
but also men prominent in the ‘world of commerce 
and praUticjil affairs ; as befits a body whose studies 
have so intimate a connection with practical 
problems, the Institute, one might say, has one foot 
in the world of pure learning and the other in the 
world of practical affairs. , 

Professor Fisher himself has applied his 
profound knowledge and his brilliant and scholarly 
intellect with outstanding success to practical 
problems and the recent progress of Statistics in 
Ividia as applied to agricultural reseai’ch has been 
described as a triumph of methods originally 
devised by Professor Fisher at the Rothamsted 
Agricultural Station. It is a bright augury for the 
success of your deliberations that he should be 
present to guide and inspire them. 

Government in Bengal have had good reason 
to appreciate the need and the value of the services 
that the statistician can render. 

The Statistical Laboratory under the able charge 
of Professor Mahalanobis has reached its present 
stage of development as a result of specific enquiries 
being entrusted to his charge. It has earned 
recognition and support from the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research as well as from this and 
othel: Provincial Governments. 

The sudden and catastrophic slump that overtook 
both commerce and agriculture some eight years ago 
aggravated and brought into dangerous prominence 
the economic difficulties of Bengal. 
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The problem of Raral Indebtedness — always 
chronic — became acute and insistent; and, before 
remedies could be devised, a comprehensive and 
reasonably accurate picture of the situatton was 
essential. It was here that the Statistical Labora- 
tory was called in to help by undertaking a 
statistical analysis of data collected by Government 
regarding the extent and degree of indebtedness. 
The conclusions reached formed the basis not only 
of legislative provision but also of an extensive 
administrative organisation which is still being 
developed— at a cost in this year’s Budget alone of 
some fourteen lakhs of rupees. The experience 
gained as this great work proceeds in details will be, 
I think, of particular interest. 

Another branch of work of great and abiding 
importance is that which deals with the actual 
acreage and outturn of crops — particularly jute and 
paddy. Few people in Bengal, I am told, realized 
bow much the jute crop was worth until its price 
suddenly fell so disastrously : a statistical experi- 
ment was undertaken^ by Revenue OflBcers in 
co-operation with the Director of Agriculture with 
a view to ascertaining the acreage under jute. This 
experiment has already resulted in a drastic revision 
of the data on which the Jute Forecast is based 
but at the same time it has become clear that 
expert guidance is essential : and experiments and 
researches into this, question are now being carried 
on, with funds provided by the Central Jute 
Committee and under the advice of the Statistical 
Laboratory. 

Of hardly less importance is the problem of 
ascertain! ttg with reasonable accuracy what the 
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paddy crop of the rice growing areas is worth, and 
how far its value can be enhanced by works of 
irrigation and development. Can the decadent 
areas iif Northern and Central Bengal 

be reclaimed to prosperity by productive capital 
expenditure to be paid for — as it must — by the 
resultant increase in wealth? That is one of the 
most vital questions tlfat confronts this Province — 
■on the answer to that question, and on the extent 
to which both Government and the people can be 
convinced by the answer, may depend the future 
livelihood and happiness of millions in this 
P.rovince. The statistician, the agricultural and 
revenue experts and the engineer, no less than the 
legislature and those to whom responsibility for 
policy is entrusted have here a task worthy of their 
common elTorts. 

I could refer to other examples but to many of 
you they are doubtless well-known. The instances 
I have quoted illustrate, in however small a way, 
an attempt to apply tlie scientific method to 
problems of Government — an attempt that is still 
in its infancy. 

The worker in physical or chqmicai science can 
experiment to. verify his conclusions and test the 
completeness and the representative value of the facts 
in his possession : but the phenomena of political 
and economic life are so voluminous and so complex 
that the administrator or. the statesman is confronted 
with peculiar diflSculties, both in selecting his 
facts, .in determining their relative importance and 
in gauging the mutual interaction of the various 
factors involved. Moreover, the limits within 
which the statesman or the admiuistrator jcan safely 
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experiment are strictly defined by considerations 
of humanity and expediency. If statesmeh could 
forecast with certainty the consequenees of policy, 
the little wisdom with which the world 48 said to 
be ruled could be applied to so much greater effect! 
And that, gentlemen, is where I, as a layman, and 
as one of the great body of the comparatively 
unwise, look to yoa and your fellow workers in 
this branch of Science for your help in research and 
interpretation. 

In the hope that your deliberations will lead to 
an awakened and continuing interest on the part 
of Governments and the public in a branch of 
learning so rich in potentialities, I have miich 
pleasure in declaring open this First Indian 
Statistical Conference. 
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His ExosHsnoy’s Speeoh at ihs SU John 

Ambulanoo Bongs! OompotiHon on 20th 

Janhary 1938m 

Mb. Cohen, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very glad that the first occasion on which 
I am called on to appear’as. President of the St. John 
Ambulance Association and Brigade in Bengal 
should take the practical form of a competition such 
as this. 

I am no stranger to the work of the Order of 
St. John, having watched its activities on the 
otller side of India for the last four years. I well 
know how much time and energy is given up by 
those who teach and examine, and I greatly 
appreciate the public spirit of those who form the 
Units of the Brigade and the Nursing Divisions. 
These competitions moreover include events that 
are open to holders of the St. John First Aid 
Certificate whether or not they are formally en- 
rolled in the Brigade, and it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to be present on an occasion such as this, 

when some of the results of a year’s hard work are 
% 

exhibited in public. 

The Order of St. John, though its forms and 
objects have changed many times since its founda- 
tion over 900 years ago, has still its original object 
to pursue — the relief of jiuman suffering. That is 
a cause every whit as noble as any Crusade and 
one which demands, in the name of humanity, 
the same spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
an ideal. 
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The activities ol the St. John Ambulance 
Association are directed to two distinct but closely 
related objectives,.: it is essentially an educational 
body — but it spreads- education both as a fprerunner 
to the formation of Brigade Units and for its own 
sake. Modern science has opened up new means 
and methods of treatment for injury and disease, and 
progress in this direction which has proceeded with 
unabated vigour for the last few decades, shows no 
signs of slackening. But science and its discoveries* 
are of little avail unless those discoveries are known 
and spread abroad, and mankind takes long to learn. 
There are many in this country, and elsewhere, 
suffering the gravest disability or physical pain, 
simply for lack of precious yet elementary training 
and knowledge. The prompt and correct tying of 
a bandage — to take one instance only — may make 
the difference between health and sickness, and 
sometimes between life and dcatli : a knowledge 
of elementary personal hygiene may make the 
difference between happiness and misery. It is to 
diffuse the knowledge of these things throughout 
as wide an area as possible that we look to the 
St. John Ambulance Association ; to apply to 
practical service the training thus received — to 
organise and maintain in readiness a trained body 
of voluntary workers is the function of the Brigade. 

But the spread of knowledge itself through 
the efforts of qualified and voluntary teachers is a 
great work worth doing for its own sake, and it is 
gratifying that the Association has made rapid 
strides during the last year in spreading its work 
of teaching and training in the rural districts of 
Bengal. Classes have been organised during the 
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year in more than half the districts of the Province 
and we are grateful to Civil Surgeons, to District 
Officers, to heads of educational iystitutions and to 
non-officjal workers for the progress made, and the 
example seff to the other districts of the Province. 
Up to the month of May last year, more certificates 
were issued from Head quarters for mufassil classes 
in Bengal than in the^wh’ole of 1935; in less than 
the full twelve months of 1937 certificates 
were issued to nearly 800 students in mufassil 
classes. Everyone of these represents a real and 
sustained effort on the part of the recipient, not 
only in attending classes but also in passing the 
re(juired examination. To-day is the first occasion 
on which entries have been received in this 
competition from mufassil teams, and I trust this 
is an augury of many more such entries to come in 
future years. I hope that during my stay in this 
Presidency I shall see the ideals of health and the 
relief of suffering for which the Order stands 
taking still firmer root in every district of Bengal. 

It is very gratifying that the Competition has 
been a great success and that everything has gone 
without a hitch. The Doctors and Nurses who 
have so kindly come to-day, ofted at great sacrifice, 
have earned the thanks of the Association for 
their devotion to the cause of first aid, ambulance 
work and home nursing. 

The juniors who were examined individually 
in First Aid only, were found by the examiners 
to have attained a very high standard, and this 
appears to be largely due to their own keenness 
and to the good training they have received. 
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I would like to express my appreciation of the 
very great amount of work which has been put 
in by those who have had in their care the manage- 
ment and organisation of this competition. You 
will also wish me to express our gratitude to the 
Calcutta Football Club for allowing us, once again, 
to use their ground for the competition this year, 
and to the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Boy 
Scouts for the loan cf tents. Lastly, I must 
express my own congratulations to the winners 
of the prizes and trophies which have just 
been distributed. All who have competed, 
whether successfully or not, have, I am sure 
enjoyed the competition and have learnt much 
that will stand them in good stead in the coming 
year. 
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Ms CxoBlioHoy's SpBooh at ,ihB unvalllng 
Bf thp statuB Bf lata Sir Rajandra Math 
Maakarjaa an 1st Fabruary 1938. 

Mahabajadhibaja Bahadub, Ladies and 

Gentlemen, 

We are met here to-drfy to do honour to the 
■taemory of one whose death, some two yeais ago, 
removed from the stage of life one of the most 
outstanding figures in Bengal. The name of 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee is known not only 
in* the Province of his birth and in the city 
of Calcutta where most of his life’s work was 
performed, it is known throughout the i)lains of 

• Hindusthan, and also in the wider sphere of Indo- 
Britis’h affairs. 

Rajendra Nath Mookerjee was born eighty-three 
years ago in the village of Bhabla in the Basirhat 
Sijb-Di vision, some thirty-five miles from Calcutta. 
He did not, as might have been expected of a person 
who reached a position of his eminence, have any 
special advantage at the start of his career. His 
family was not particularly well-todo and tbe loss 
of his father at an early age might well have set 
the tide of fortune against him. He was, however, 
given an education which, as it proved, was liberal 
enough to unlock the doors of success to one who 
had the initiative to open and pass through them. 

The career of Sir Rajendra is an example to 
those twho, fresh from their education and unused 
to tbe.realitiesof things, are tempted to complain that 

• their opportunities are not enough and that some 
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inadequacy of their training has imposed too severe 
a handicap on their chances in life. He himself 
would have been, I think, the last person to have 
made any such complaint and the way in which 
he worked up from the humblest beginnings by 
sheer force of character and personality should form 
a source of encouragement to those quick despairers 
of adolescence. The first position in life from 
which he received any form of income was the post 
of a school teacher in a girls’ orphanage, where he* 
was paid some fifteen rupees a month. 

It was whilst he was working in this unremu- 
nerative post that he came into contact with one 
whose name is not familiar in Bengal to-day, out' 
who is cliiefly remembered as the designer of the 
Howrah Bridge which, after so many years, is soon 
to be replaced. This was Sir Bradford Leslie who. 
with _what must have been a genius for discernment 
of character, is said to have spotted the unknown 
Rajendra Nath one afternoon in the new Zoological 
Gardens, and next day to have offered him a large 
contract for work at the Corporation Water Works 
situated at Pulta. For a young man with few 
resources and no capital, the acceptance of such an 
offer might appear dangerous in the extreme ; but he 
was ready to take the risk and, having taken it, set 
himself to see that he did not fail. 

I will not weary you with details of how the 
Pulta venture led to others, and how, when the time 
came and similar schemes were adopted in the 
United Provinces and elsewhere, it was Rajendra 
Mookerjee who was ready and on the spot; whose 
work was known to be trustworthy, and -whose 
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contracts would always be fulfilled. Nor need I, 
I think, do more than refer to the founding of 
Martin and Company, a venture in which Bengali 
and Eurppean joined togethen in equal shares to 
found a business which has, for over forty years, 
commanded respect in Clive Street and in the whole 
of India. 

But the Rajendra Nath of Clive Street is not 
,the only Rajendra Nath that lives in the mind of 
Bengal to-day. That the efficient running of a large 
business concern is in itself a service to the 
community no one will deny but, besides this 
interest. Sir Rajendra had many others in which 
. he. displayed his ideal of personal service to the 
community. As long ago as 1911 he became Sheriff 
of Calcutta, and from that time, when he first 
stepped out of the business world to take part in 
public affairs, hardly a year would pass without 
his being engaged on some important committee of 
enquiry or some official commission of administra- 
tive value. Then again, he had yet another set of 
interests, one which it would seem he had not 
forgotten in all the many years since his days as 
a school teacher on fifteen rupees a month. All 
sorts and kinds of schemes and appeals for education 
and for youth would find in Sir Rajendra Nath an 
earnest and generous patron and supporter. The 
Calcutta Orphanage owes its existence largely to 
him ; .the Gokhale Girls Memorial School might 
never have survived haji it not been for his help. 
Himself a business man, chained to the desk for 
many hours a day, he recognised the value of 
outdoor sports and exercises ; and his enduring 
interest in the Boy Scout Movement gained for him, 
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the first Indian to receive it, the highest decoration 
which the Movement had to give. 

It is my gre{»t regret that I have come too 
late to Bengal to have known this great personality. 
Me has left behind him a reputation for fair 
dealing and integrity, for firmness** without 
harshness of spirit, and for personal charm and 
ease of manner which enabled him to hold, with 
dignity, a position to which few of his countrymen 
had attained and for which he is held in affectionate 
remembrance by persons of all races and all creeds. 

It now remains for me to unveil the statue of 
the late Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee and to 
disclose to view a monument which will, I hope, 
long remain an inspiraUon to his countrymen. 
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Ms Exoellenoy's Spssoh at the Aaauai 
Mse^lag of iho Oaioutta OommMee of 
tho KaUmpong Homos, on 3rtf Fobruary 
1939 ^ 

Dr. Graham, Ladies and 'Gentlemen, 

Owing to the unorthodox time of year at which 
I assumed office as Governor of Bengal I find 
myself, as President of the Homes, presiding at this 
meeting in Calcutta before I have liad the opportu- 
nity of seeing the Homes themselves. That, let me 
• say at once, is a state of affairs which I liope — with 
good fortune — to be able to remedy before I meet 
you again on this occasion a year hence. For the 
present my knowledge of the work of the Homes 
has been gleaned only from what I have been able 
to read. I may aay that, as President, I have had 
the privilege of seeing the next magazine in 
proof — and from what I have heard from otliers. 

All that I have learnt has made me anxious to 
know more, at first hand, of these Homes — situated 
in a quiet corner of the far oil" Himalayas yet 
enjoying the loving allegiance of old boys and old 
girls scattered over the face of the Earth, and 
commanding the willing services of men and women 
of disGnction and influence in the leading cities of 
the Empire. 

I join with you in welcoming Dr. Graham back 
to India after what, for one of his age, was truly a 
wonderful journey, rewarded not only by the 
gratitude of those in far off lands who owe him so 
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much, but also by the knowledge that he has secured 
substantial results for the benefit of the rising 
generation now at Kali m pong. 

You Ladies and Gentlemen, who are shouldering 
the work of the Calcutta Committee, stand in need 
of no words from me to spur on your efforts — but 
if any appreciation of mine can assist you in getting 
support for the work you are doing, let me assure 
you that you have that appreciation in unstinted 
measure. 
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His Excellency's Reply to the Addresses presented 
at'Bnrdmn on 14th February 1938 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you most cordially on behalf of Lady 
Brabourne and myself for the welcome you have 
extended to us this morning on this our first visit to 
the headquarters of a Bengal District. 

■ , It is, I assure you, a real pleasure and one to which 
we have long looked forward, to begin our closer 
■ acquaintance with the Districts of this Province for, 
though the greater portion of my time as Governor 
must of necessity be spent at the headquarters of my 
Government, I do wish to see as much as I can of the 
wider areas of the Province, to learn at fii’st hand of 
, the lives of its people, and to come into personal 
contact with those on whom rests the responsibility of 
administration and local self-government in the 
Districts. I also welcome this opportunity of making 
the acquaintance — however brief, — of many who would 
otherwise remain unknown to me owing to the 
preoccupations that beset a Governor at his 
headquarters. 

Your welcome to-day, supplementing as it does 
the generous personal • hospitality of the Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur, assures us of an enjoyable stay in 
your midst and emboldens me to hope that my visit 
will be of real vahie to the better understanding of 
your District and its people. 
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You have spoken, with justifiable pride, of the 
long history of Burdwan — a name, I am told, which 
signifies, in its origin, prosperity and increase. You 
have in your addresses this morning given me a 
concise picture of your activities and have, I hope, 
laid stress on those matters which from the point of 
view of your own responsibilities are uppermost in 
your minds as tending to the welfare of those with 
whose interests you are charged. 

You, gentlemen of the Municipality, have rightly 
laid stress upon the importance to the health of this 
town of a good water-supply — and T observe with 
pleasure that the help you olitained nearly sixty yeai's 
ago from Government and the Burdwan Raj has been 
of real benefit to this town. My Minister in the 
Department of Lt)cal Self-Government and Public 
Health has informed me of the discussions that have 
taken place during the , last three years between 
Government and yourselves on the subject of the 
necessary improvements, and I understand that 
technical questions relating to economy in distribution 
are at present under discussion, and that you will 
shortly be consulted further on this question. I am 
assured that if a suitable scheme is submitted by you, 
in consultation with the Chief Engineer of the Public 
Health Department, it will receive due consideration 
by the Hon’ble Minister. 

I have heard with interest your account of your 
educational activities. I have' read that, a century 
ago, it was reported, after an enquiry into the state 
of education in the Province, that Burdwan was then 
the best educated District in Bengal. Compared with 
modern standards the progress of those days must 
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seem rudimentary, but I am glad you appreciate the 
importance of further progress still. I am at liberty 
to say that my Government hope, shortly, to be in a 
position to announce, in the Legislature, their plans 
for setting in motion that improvement in industrial 
development to the necessity of which you have drawn 
attention. The Minister* for Education is aware of 
the special claims \vhjch you. gentlemen of the 
Burdwan Muhammadan Association, have put 
forward in your addi‘e.ss, and I can but ask you to 
await such measures as my Government may be in a 
position to lay before the Legislature in that behalf. 

To return, gentlemen of the Municipality, to your 
particular problems of hospital facilities and the 
relief of leprosy, I have been asked by the responsible 
Minister to assure you that the general problems of 
which these form a part are actively engaging his 
attention and that your representations will receive 
his due and careful consideration, as part of wider 
proposals which my Government may find themselves 
in a position to announce. 

It is most unfortunate that, owing to what are, I 
hope, removable misundenstandings, the inhabitants of 
this Municipality have been deprived of the benefits 
of electric lighting in its streets. It would, however, 
be inappropriate for me to express an opinion on the 
merits of this question at a time when the matter 
is under the consideration of the Minister of 
Commercie and Labour who is charged with the 
administration of the Electricity Act. I have every 
hope that his good offices and those of his colleague in 
the, Department of Local Self-Government will bring 
about a satisfactory solution of the present difficulties. 
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Gentlemen of the District Board, 

In referring to the hopes you entertain of an all- 
round improvement in’ the condition of the rural 
population you have touched upon a subject to which 
my Ministers, and I personally, attach very great 
importance. Apart from those statutory duties 
imposed upon local authorities by law, there is, I 
believe, a very wide scope for the closer co-ordination 
of beneficent activities in the rural areas; there is 
scope for the encouragement of local initiative and 
the better employment of what I may call the reserves 
of voluntary man power in the Province. After 
careful consideration of the experience gained during 
the past few years, my Ministry have appointed a 
Director of Rural Reconstruction, whose functions it 
will be to make easiei’ the task of co-ordinating the 
work of rural reconstruction throughout the Province. 
This is a task in which it is hoped to secure the fullest 
co-operation both of local .self-governing bodies and of 
the individual members of them personally. I may 
assure you on behalf of my Government of strong 
support and encouragement from Government and its 
local officers in the sustained and systematic 
organisation of that wide range of activities that falls 
under the general term of Rural Reconstruction. 

I may, moreover, assure you, gentlemen, that my 
Ministry are alive to the necessity of the mutual 
co-ordination of plans in matters affecting public 
health, communications, irrigation, agriculture and 
co-operative credit — ^matters which are often closely 
interconnected and have far-reaching effects both upon 
the welfare of the people and upon the agricultural 
and general revenues of the Province. For my part, 
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I will do all that I can to facilitate such co-ordination 
both in the Provincial Secretariat and at the outlying 
headquarters of Districts and Divisions. 

I share the (joncern with which you regard the 
periodical ravages of flood in the Trans-Damodar 
area, and have informed, myself of the nature of this 
problem and the views^ of my Ministers and their 
technical advisers upon it. I am advised that to 
attempt to confine the river on its right bank would be 
both retrograde and dangerous, and that an ultimate 
solution is to be lool^ed for in the possibility of 
controlling the up|>er reaches of the river as part of 
•an extensive scheme having far-reaching effects: and 
one can only hope that siu'h a scheme may prove 
practical from a financial as well as a. technical point 
of view. T am advised also that the question of 
reafforestation in Western Bengal, which is now being 
investigated, may have an important hearing on the 
matter of sudden floods. Meantime a contour survey 
of the Trans-Damodar area is proceeding and, as soon 
as that is finished, the Department of Irrigation 
intends to consider what immediate measures of 
alleviation are possible by way of drainage channels 
and low level sluice gates. 

I also .understand — though full details are not yet 
available — that the Department of Irrigation is 
considering the feasibility of certain proposals that 
have been suggested^ to mitigate the effect of the 
normal flooding upon agricultural lands in the 
Khandaghosh area. 

.1 come now to a matter which, I know, is one of 
the greatest concern to this District, anji in fact to the 
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Province as a whole — the question of the rates to be 
charged for the water of the Damodar Canal. 

a 

That this Canal has vastly increased the re'^ources 
of the areas which it benefits is — I think I inay safely 
say — established beyond the scope of responsible 
controversy: what has been under dispute is the actual 
degree of benefit and the proportion in which that 
benefit should be shared between the general tax -payer 
at whose cost such works are constructed and the 
cultivators who reaj) the benefit. My Ministry have 
been at pains to arrive at a fair answer to this 
question, and until their decision is announced it 
would serve no j)ui'pose for me to express any opinion, 
on the question of the actual rates to be charged. 

It is however so apparent as to be beyond 
controversy that a project of this magnitude must 
either pay for itself or be financed by subsidy in some 
form or other from the pocket of the general tax- 
payer. To those who have to pay the Canal rate, if 
is naturally a more attractive proposition that the 
burden should be taken off theii- shoulders and borne 
by the Province as a whole : but whether the Province 
as a whole should bear this burden is a matter for my 
Ministers to decide with a full sense of their 
responsibility to the Legislature and their 
responsibility for the welfare of the Province in the 
long run. That, gentlemen, is all I propose to say on 
the particular question of the Damodar Canal rates ; 
the responsibility for a decision is not mine — I can 
only express the hope that whatever decision is arrived 
at will be justified by history when the time comes for 
a generation yet unborn to look back and assess the 
achievements of its predecessors, 
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1 would, however, say one thing quite plainly and 
with the full authority of my Ministers. In reaching 
a conclusion as to what rate should be paid, they will 
endeavour, to give the fullest consideration to every 
point of view that has been pressed before them and 
to the special circumstances of this particular scheme. 
Once that decision has been reached it will, I trust, 
be remembered that it is a decision of Government. 
My Government fully appreciate the natural 
reluctance of cultivators and others to pay up their 
dues during a period of uncertainty as to what the 
final demand will be; but oiu^e a decision has been 
taken — a decision which it is the duty of loyal 
citizens to respect and of Government, if need be, to 
enforce- the question of jiayment or non-payment 
passes beyond the sphere of legitimate political 
agitation. 

You have referred, gentlemen of the District 
Board, to the menace of Communism. Communism, 
it seems to me, is in Bengal, at the present time, a 
somewhat vague term, embracing a wide range of 
ideas and activities which I do not jiropose to analyse 
this morning. But there is oye aspect of jiolitical 
agitation which cannot but cause serious concern to 
all welj-wishers of responsible Government — and that 
is the idea that it is legitimate to undermine the 
structure both of Government and society by 
encouraging an attitude of procrastination or default 
in the payment of lawful demands.- To encourage 
such reluctance to pay would constitute a grave 
disservice not to this or that Ministry but to the cause 
of responsible Government as a whole in this Province. 
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Gentlemen of the Burdwan Muhammadan Association, 

I have in the course of my remarks had occasion 
to deal already witli certain of the topics yo^ have 
raised. It remains for pae to refer more particularly 
to your comments on the subject of representation in 
the Public Services. 

So far as the Governor is personally concerned, I 
must remind you that, under my Instrument of 
Instructions, it is enjoined upon me to be guided, in 
the matter of communal representation in the Public 
Services, by the accepted policy in force on the 1st of 
April 1937 unless I am satisfied that modification of 
that policy is essential in the interests of the 
communities affected or of the welfare of the public. 
1 may add that the whole (luestion of communal 
representation in the Public Services is at present 
under consideration by my Government. 

In the case of 7-ecruitment to District offices, the 
minimum percentages at present in force are the result 
of very careful consideration having regard to the 
distribution of the Moslem community in different 
parts of the Province; in the case of Pi'ovincial 
Departments, such as that of Irrigation, the obligation 
to recruit from particular areas has not so far been 
recognised; and, even if such an obligation were 
recognised, it would be somewhat difficult to apply to 
a particular area, where Moslems may be in a 
minority, the minimum percentage which is applicable 
to the Province ag a whole. In’ general, however, the 
representation enjoyed by your community in the 
Legislature should, I think, be a sufficient guarantee 
that the principles approved by Government are not 
operated in practice to your disadvantage. 
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Gentlemen, you have, in framing your addresses, 
appreciated the limitations which my constitutional 
position must of necessity impose upon my reply. If 
I, on my ‘part, have refrained from entering into 
details on matters which are the concern of my 
Ministers, let me assure you, nevertheless, that I have 
studied with care and interest and, I think, with 
profit the administrative problems which your 
addresses have brought to my notice and am glad to 
have had the opportunity of so doing. 

I thank you, once again, for the warm welcome 
.which you have extended to us and I look forward, 
during the next two days, to making your better 
acquaintance and to seeing more of your town and 
District. 
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His ExceUency*s reply to the addresses presented 
at Birhhum on 17th February 1938. 

Gentlemen, 

As His Majestj'^’s i-epresentiitive in this Province, 
I acknowledge, with appreciation, your expressions 
of loyalty and devotion to the Person and Throne of 
our gracious Sovereign. I well know that, in this 
land of ancient kings, your devotion to the Royal 
House has remained unswerving throughout changing 
times — a loyalty to be treasured both for its own 
sake and as the symbol of that common unity that, 
we pray, may guide the destinies of India and her 
people through the momentous years that are now 
upon us. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the w'arm and cordial 
manner in w^hich you have welcomed Lady Brabourne 
and myself to the charming headquarters of your 
historic District. Departing somewhat from usual 
custom, I have tarried on the way, and yesterday paid 
a visit to Santiniketan where the spirit of culture and 
learning, of which your District is proud in its 
history, has found new life under the guidance and 
inspiration of Rabindranath Tagore. My journey 
from Burdwan has enabled me to see something of 
your countryside, and I hope, before I leave, to gain 
its further acquaintance. 

Although to-day, gentlemen of the Municipality, 
you have been at pains to save us from personal 
experience of the dust of Suri, I can nevertheless well 
appreciate the seriousness of this problem on the dry 
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soil of your town. So far as the technical problems 
of road improvement are concerned, my Government 
will, of course, he glad to place at your disposal the 
advice and experience that they have gained. But, 
in the matter of further help. T fear T am not in a 
position to commit my Ministry. 

I have heard with pleasure that you have opened 
a chest clinic: the detection and prevention of 
Tuberculn.sis is a matter that looms large in our 
thoughts, and I would take this opportunity of 
commending to the peo]>le of your town and District 
the great op))ortunity now offered hy the appeal of 
Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow for the 
king Emperor’s Anti-Tnl>ercnlosis Fund. 

Turning again to your rural areas, I have been 
deeply impressed with the need for irrigation — as 
indeed must anyone he impressed wLo looks Irnck on 
the history of your District. T have read of the 
appalling calamity of famine that over a hundred 
and fifty years ago det)o|)nlated liundreds of villages 
and caused wide ti'acts to revert to jungle. 
Fortunately, improved communications and better 
organisation have removed the fear of such calamitous 
consequences, and T wmuld . like to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the services of all — 
officials and non-officials alike — whose devoted efforts 
saved your District two years ago from the worst 
consequences of successive bad years of crop. 
Nevertheless, it is obviously true that irrigation alone 
can solve the problem, and the water is there if it can 
only be utilised. Maps and plans for the project of a 
reservoir in the river IMore are now tinder preparation 
in the Department of Irrigation, and it is hqped, I am 
informed, that the rough estipiat^ will be ready by 
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the rains of this year. Such a project, if practicable, 
would effect a transformation in the District: but it? 
cost, I am told, is estimated at something like three 
crores of rupees. I can make no statement of policy 
beyond saying that such a sum is not beyond tlie 
capacity of this Province to borrow provided that the 
scheme is financially sound and that there is no 
apprehension lest the capital, alid interest charges of 
such a scheme should fall as a dead weight upon the 
revenues of the Province. 

As regards the smaller schemes, and in particular 
the revival and maintenance of irrigation tanks, my 
Ministry have placed before the Legislature a Bill 
which, if passed, will greatly strengthen the hands 
of Government in carrying useful projects into 
execution through the agency of the Collector or of 
such local authority or Co-operative Society as may 
best be able to undertake the task. 

I will not weary you with the details of smaller 
schemes which are known to you and with which I 
have also acquainted myself — ^but I may state, on the 
authority of my Ministers, that a scheme 
supplementary to the Kashianulla Irrigation Scheme 
is expected to be taken up during the coming financial 
year. I would also ask any among you who have 
influence in the District to impress upon Co-operative 
Irrigation Societies the great importance not merely 
of executing a work but also of maintaining it by 
sustained efforts. After all, the basis of co-operation 
is mutual help which does imply a real effort at self 
help. 

I agree with you as to the need of credit in an 
agricultural <jommunity and as regards the present 
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actual position I am informed that enquiries have 
already been undertaken to find out precisely to what 
extent facilities are needed to bring land under 
cultivatiop which would otherwise remain fallow. On 
the general question, however, it seems to me that given 
the water and the increa.sed wealth that water would 
bring, credit would follow — provided always that the 
creditor has unshaken, confidence not only in his 
debtor’s ability but also in his willingness to meet his 
obligations. 

My Government are continuing and expanding the 
work of Debt Conciliation initiated in the regime of 
.my distinguished predecessor to deal eflFectively with 
the question of inability to pay in the case of 
accumulated and inflated liabilities of the past. It is 
for the leadej's of the people, while urging them to take 
full advantage of the facalities thus oft'ered. to impress 
upon them at the same time the need for eaution in 
employing borrowed money in the futui-e and the grave 
consequences to progress that would be involved if the 
impression were to gain ground that current 
obligations and future liabilities (*ould be lightly 
evaded. 

In addressing these remarlcs to you, gentlemen, I 
have no doubt I am preaching to the converted, but 
I have felt moved to take this opportunity, when my 
remarks may reach a wider audience, to restate a 
proposition which is so obvious that it may sometimes 
be in danger of being forgotten. 

Gentlemen of the Anjuman-i-Mozakaria Islamia, 

In your efforts to encourage the members of your 
community to make up for lost time and fit themselves 
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for the strenuous competition of modern times you 
have the fullest sympathy and support of my 
Government. 

In claiming, however, the special advantages of a 
minority community in this District you should not. 
I think, overlook the fact that in the Province as a 
whole the Muslim community enjoys a preponderance 
of representation in the Legislature — a fact which 
should, by itself, suffice to secure that their point of 
view is not ignored. 

So far as Government services are concerned 1 
would refer you, on the general question, to what I 
said three days ago at Burdwan in reply to your sister 
organisation there. 

Regarding the appointment of non-residents of 
the District in the local offices of Government I am 
informed that such appointments of both Muslims 
and non-Muslims have been made only when suitable 
candidates were not locally available. 

My Government have no control, under the law, 
over the communal allocation of posts by local self 
governing bodies and the matter is not therefore one 
on which I should properly express an opinion beyond 
referring you to what His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson said some three years ago in reply' to a 
similar representation. 

The Chairman of your District Board has 
proclaimed in eloquent terms your faith in the possi- 
bilities of the Constitution — a faith proclaimed on 
an occasion such as this some three years ago and' 
now reiterated. The growth of responsible demo- 
cracy must ca.ll into play the highest qualities of 
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those who are place in power: it must also demand 
the development of high traditions on the part of 
both ^mpporters and opponents of Ministries in the 
Legislature. 

It is because I believe that these qualities will be 
forthcoming in Bengal ,that I welcome the more 
heartily the expression of your confidence in the 
future. 

I thank you, once ‘again, gentlemen, for your 
cordial welcome to us to-day. T need hardly assure 
of my deep interest in all I have heard fi’om you this 
, morning. 
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Hia Exoallenoy'a Addraasos to the 
reoiplenta of modaia and badgoa at the 
Informal Invoatituro held at Govern-' 
ment Houae, Galoutta, on 22nd February 
1938. 


C. B. E. 

Mr. Susil Chandra Sen, c.b.e., 

Your services as a Special Officer appointed to 
deal with Bills in the Central Legislative Assembly 
relating to Company and Insurance law have been 
highly appreciated not only by the Central Govern- 
ment but by all sections of the Assembly — an 
appreciation which has been publicly expressed. 

In the name of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I invest you with the Insignia 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
of which His Majesty has been jjleased to appoint 
you a Commander. 


M. B. E. 


Mr. William Harry Bates, m.b.e., 

You have rendered great assistance and loyal 
service to the authorities in the district of Burdwan, 
of which you are a resident, and have done 
extremely good work for the pottery industry in 
which you are a recognised authority. Your many 
qualities have gained for you a strong influen<3e 
over labour and other classes in Raniganj, and 
you have performed valuable public service as an 
Honorary Magistrate and as a Commissioner of the 

Cl 
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Raniganj Municipality. You have also been the 
President of the Geological and Metallurgical 
In*stitute^ 

In the rfame of the King-Emperor and by His 
Majesty’s Command, I hand you the Badge of a 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 


Kaisap-i-Hind Medal in Silver. 

Mrs. Ada Francks Morgan, 

You have always been interested in the care of 
the sick and suffering and your record includes a 
.pijfiod of service during the Great War. As Matron 
of the Indian Hospital at Kharagpur for over seven 
years you have shown great devotion to duty, and 
it is_ well known that you are ready to do every- 
thing in your power to relieve the sufferings of the 
patients under your charge. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy I 
present you with the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal in Silver 
for public services in India. 

Kaisar-i-Hind Medal in Bronze. 

Mrs. Saroj Bashini Ghosh, 

Left in difficult circumstances by the death of 
your husband, you made a great sacrifice to assist 
the Dhanbad and District Leprosy Relief Fund 
towaPfis the building of a leprosy hospital ; your 
generous action which commemorates the medical 
work of your late husband is much appreciated in 
the locality. 

•On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy I 
present you with the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal in Bronze 
for public services in India. 



Miss Violet North, 

The tactful and reliable manner in which ypn 
have performed for many years y6ur arduous duties 
as sister-in-charge of nursing arrangements in the 
Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases has 
played a large part in building up the reputation 
of the Hospital. Your devotion to duty and your 
keen interest in the welfare of the sick have made 
you popular amongst all manner of patients in the 
Hospital. 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy I 
present you with the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal in Bronze 
for public services in India. 
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His Excellency's reply to the addresses presented 
at Chittagong on 27th February 1938. 

(Gentlemen, 

Appreciating as • do the influential and 
representative character of the local bodies and 
Associations on behalf of which you have spoken, I am 
di'cply sensible of the sentiments of loyalty to the 
Person and Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
^which you have expressed this morning. 1 also thank 
you most heartily for the warm welcome which you 
have extended to Lady Brabourne and myself, on 
behalf of the Town and District of Chittagong as well 
as on behalf of the many interests which you represent. 

(doming from the far side of India to a Province 
as extensive and as varied as Bengal, I realise full 
, well that 1 have a great deal to sec and learn and 
I count it of great value, in the course of my touring, 
to be assured of the fullest help from those in positions 
of responsibility in public life, in my attempts to 
acquaint myself widely, yet npt superficially, with 
the Province and its people. 

It is true that the days are past when the Governor 
of a Province could fitly be prepared with a precise 
answer to every problem of administration or policy 
that might be broughfto his notice on occasions such 
as this. With the development of responsible 
Government and with a great increase that has 
taken place in the number and influence of the elected 
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representatives of the people in the Legislature, both 
local authorities and fepresentative Associations are ‘ 
in a position to make their voices heard ^nd * their 
influence felt through new channels and by methods 
which formerly were available to only a limited extent. 
It is fitting, therefore, that when an answer has to be 
given to particular administrative question, the 
credit for successful achievement should go to 
Ministers : for they, after all, are primarily confronted 
with the problem of making the best use of the 
material resources of the Province, and upon them 
lies the burden, not only of formulating policy and 
bearing the brunt of day-to-day administration, but 
also of continually rendering account of their 
stewardship to the Legislature and to the public. 

It would, however, be far from the truth to 
represent myself purely as a detached and disinterested 
spectator of the difficulties of others. The function 
of a Governor, as I see it, is not one of acquiescence 
based on mere detachment but of enlightened 
co-operation, proceeding from a real understanding 
of the potentialities, no less than of the difficulties, 
of the Province committed to his charge. I shall, 
therefore, in the course of my stay amongst you, do 
my best to acquaint myself not merely generally, but 
also in detail, with the problems with which you are, 
individually and collectively, concerned and with the 
manner ' in which those who are responsible for the 
solution of those problems are approaching them. 

I am informed. Gentlemen of the Municipality, 
that your most pressing and immediate preoccupations 
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are the improvement of your water-supply, the 
overhauling of your road programme, and eventually, 
the installation of a scheme 'of sewerage. In these 
matters, .as indeed in the due discharge of any of 
your Municii)al functions, you may rest assured of 
the co-operation and support that my Government 
and its local officers are always prepared to extend to 
local self-govorning bbdies. You, on your part, will 
bear in mind that a local authority itself may best 
establish its claim to Provincial assistance by the 
initiative and efficiency of its administration. 

The ])rominent part which Commercial bodies 
■have played in this morning’s function is a reminder, 
if any is needed, of the close Unk between th(‘ prosperity 
of trade and commerce and the well-lreing of the Town 
and District of Chittagong. The internal affairs of 
the Port itself are no longer a coneern of the 
Provincial Governor, but 1 well recogr)ise the vital 
impoi-tance of this Port to tlu; prosperity of Eastern 
Bengal and 1 am looking forward to the opportunity 
which has been affoi'ded me by the courtesy of the 
Port (Commissioners to pay a visit to the River 
Training Works. In improving the approaches to 
the Port and facilitating the trade of ('liittagong, you. 
Gentlemen of the Port Commissioners, are 
rendering- a service of the greatest value to the Town, 
the District and the Province. 

From your passing reference to the short-lived 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, I infer, 
Gentlemen op the Chittagong Islam Association, 
that in your view the Province of Bengal as now 
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constituted affords due facilities for the advancement of 
your community : but I would ask you to look for that 
advancement not in any separationist spirit ^but as 
part of a process of the general advancement of Bengal 
as a whole which it must be the duty of Provincial 
Ministries, however constituted, to plan and to 
expedite by every means ‘ at their command. The 
Moslems of Chittagong haw) ’displayed, throughout 
their history, a progressive and ent(^r})rising spirit — 
a spirit which they still continue to display. That, 
Gentlemen, is the best guarantee that you will take 
your part, to the full, in furthering tlie advancement 
of the Province and will reap your due share of tlie\ 
resultant benefit. 

] well appreciate the concern you hav(^ c'xpressed 
on the subject of Palestine, a subject on which 
I regret I am not in a position to say more than I 
said to representative members of your community in 
Calcutta shortly after my arrival in Bengal. 1 will, 
however, most certainly comply with your n^quest 
and convey to the proper quarters the sense of concern 
that you have expressed on this matter. 

Gentlemen of the B^judhist Association, 

I was somewhat surprised, having in view the fact 
that the question of special electoral arrangements 
for Buddhists was not dealt with by the Indian 
Delimitation Committee in the case of Bengal, to 
hear that your community in the Province was more 
numerous than that of the Indian Christians. 1 find, 
however, that there is an explanation. Of some 
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three hundred and sixteen thousand Buddiiists in the 
Province nearly half are in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
whert^ no electoral arrq,ngcmcnts exist. Of the 
remainder, some fifty-nine thousand are in Darjeeling 
where, together with otlua- hillm(m, they are in a 
position to exercise a powerful influence on the 
gen(;ral constituency ; s^>me seventy-five thousand 
only, I am informed, ‘are in the District of Chittagong 
where their general interests are p(irhaps not widely 
divergent from those o*f the gem^ral population of 
which they form a small minority. These figures will, 
no doubt, explain tire reason for the absence of 
statutory sei)arate representation of tin; Buddhist 
’community as such. 

It has, however, in the ])resent Legislative Council 
btion possible for the Governor to give one of the 
few seats filled by nomination to a member of your 
community who is connected with your District and 
thereby to secure that your special interests shall not 
go without representation in tlie L(^gislaturc. It 
would of course be im])ossible for me, or indited, for 
any Governor, to bind his succ(\ssor as to the manner 
in which his discretion sliould be exercised in nomina- 
tion. But your community ha^i, in fact, secured for 
the present a degree of representation by 
nomination which previously, I am informed, it had 
not been found possible to accord to you. 

Gentlemen of the Chittagong Branch of the 
European AssoOiation, 

• Your address this morning has reasserted the prin- 
*ciples enunciated on your behalf by the Association 
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in Calcutta a , short time ago. I realise that the 
Europeans in Chittagong have particular reason to 
take a serious view oi any possibility of recrudescence 
of terrorist or violent revolutionary activities. As 
regards persons convicted of violent crimes, my 
Ministry have recently announced their policy in 
terms which T think should leave no doubt as to their 
intentions and T would only . refca’ to what I said a 
short time ago in reply to your Association in 
Calcutta. Clemency, as I then said, is essentially an 
individual matter : since I spoke on that occasion, 
there have been further instances where such clemency 
has, T believe, been wisely exercised by my Mini-stry- 
and I am at one with them when I say that, in my 
opinion, the policy they have announced is conceived 
in a spirit of realism. A policy thus conceived cannot 
fail to take into account both political expediency and 
the effect of Government’s action upon political and 
general sentiment : but what you and all law abiding 
citizens are entitled to ask is that in deciding on its 
policy Government should also take into acjcount both 
the immediate and the ultimate effect on the protec- 
tion of life and pioperty and the maintenance of law 
in the Province. To repeat what I said then, you 
need have no fear thal my Government for the sake 
of any immediate or tran.sitory political advantage 
will lend themselves to a course which would involve 
undermining the basic sanctions of law. 

Gentlemen of the Moslem Chambek of Commerce, 

I have taken note of your claim for representation 
on various public bodies in Chittagong. With regard 
to the Managing Committee of the Chittagong 
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General Hospital, I understand that your representa- 
tion is receiving the consideratidh of the Minister for 
Public "Heg-lth and Local Self-Government, but I am 
not in a position to inform you, at this stage, of his 
final views on the matter. With regard to bodies for 
which the Provincial •Government is not itself 
responsible, I can only fjay that, should a reference 
be made to my Government by the authorities who arc 
responsible, you may rest assured that, in view of the 
fact that your Chamber has now been recognised, the 
matter will be examined with due cai'o and sympathy 
before an opinion of the Provincial Government is 
expressed. 

Gentlemen, 1 liave listened with pleasure and 
appreciation to your references to the natural charms 
and to tlie rich liistoiy of the Town and District of 
Chittagong, and I feel sure that it has been a matter 
of deep regret to you, no less than to Government, 
that th(! (wents of a few years ago have cast a shadow 
that still lingers over the District. You share, 
I know, with me the hope that the future will 
be brighter and happiei’, and I wordd ask you, 
particularly those of you who have influence among 
the rising generation, to relax no efforts in attempting 
to secure that the generation now growing to maturity 
shall not again be misled by ill-conceived dreams of 
heroic achievement which end by materialising in 
crimes abhorrent to every human and manly instinct. 
A great responsibility *rests on all those who have any 
inflpence with the young men now restored to liberty 
after periods of preventive or punitive detention, and 
my. Government, while anxious to bring about that 
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process of appoasement which we all desire, will watch 
with vigilant sympathy the results of the policy they 
are pursuing. On their behalf and for the sake of 
the happiness and progress of your District and of 
Bengal as a whole, 1 would ask for your willing and 
wholehearted co-operation in guiding tiu! rising 
generation away from the pitfalls that have beset so 
many of their predecessors. 

In conclusion, I thank you onc(! again on behalf 
of Lady Brabourne and mys(df for your welcome 
and courtesy this morning and 1 assure you of the 
sincerity of my desire that the coming years shall bring 
to you and Bengal peace, liappiness, and pros])erity. 
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Mport of Ms Exoollonoy'a "Speooh at iho 
Annual ,Oonvooation of tho Oaloutia 
Univorsliy on Bih Maroh 1938m 

His Excellency tbajiked the Vice-Chancellor 
^ost sincerely for the h’earty welcome he had 
extended to him on the occasion of his first official 
visit to the University in connection with its annual 
Convocation. His Plxcellency, who deemed his 
connection with this University a great honour, 
•Mtyressed the hope that during his term of office 
much would he added to the “extremely impressive 
catalogue of achievements” of the University which 
the Vice-Chancellor had narrated and that during 
this period the University would go from strength 
to strength and achieve further triumphs as time 
wont on. 

* On behalf of the University and every alumnus 
His Excellency thanked the Rev. Mr. Andrews for 
his inspiring address. “Those of us who have 
the privilege of knowing the Rev. Mr. Andrews,” 
remarked His Excellency, “ realise*how very typical 
of the man is the address. We know what a 
tremendous love of his fellow-beings has always 
actuated Mr. Andrews. I hope his address will 
reach a wider audience than the one assembled 
here.” 

“The Key-note of his address was friendship — 
the* friendship betvveen teachers and students. But 
let us .try to take this friendship a little further. 
Wherever you look in the world to-day, you find 
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suspicion. < Look East or look West and you find the 
same thing — suspicion between nations and even 
between people of the same nation. If or^ly a liftle 
more friendship could be taught to the nations of 
the world, this cloud of suspicion would soon vanish 
and, in a very short time, many of the grave 
problems whicli we are facing to-day throughout the 
world, will disaj^pear.” 

Addressing the students His Excellency said : 
“Young men and young women who stand at the 
threshold of your careers to-day, you take with you 
the very best wishes of every single one of us who 
has travelled some little way down that road. We* 
all realise that many of you have hard struggles 
ahead. Remember when you go out into the world 
that you are equipped in a way which is denied to 
millions of your fellow countrymen. Make service 
the key-note of your life ; avail yourselves of every 
opportunity to help your more unfortunate fellow 
beings. Remember that the opportunity to do this 
is one of the pricele.ss things which your University 
training has given you.” 
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Ms Exosllenoy’^s Speech tfi the Annua! 
Meeting of the Bengal Previnolal Boy 

Soouts Assoolatlon on 11th MaiHth 1838m 

Gentlemen, 

Let me first of all thajik you very macli indeed 
•for the welcome you have given me to-day on the 
first occasion on which I. have had the privilege 
of addressing you as the Chief Scout for Bengal. 
I must also thank Mr. De for the very kind terms 
in which lie has referred to me. The Boy Scout 
-Movement is one which is so universally popular 
that one wonders why it was not thought of before 
the present century. Its astounding advance since 
its foundation shows that it has come to fill a real 
place in the affections of the youth of the world and 
if there were any who doubted its value in its 
early days they must surely be silenced now. I am, 
myself, a great admirer of the movement and I was 
connected with it for many years at home before 
coming to this country. That was why I was so 
very pleased to be asked to become the Chief Scout 
for Bombay when I went there over four years ago. 
That is why I was so very pleased to accept the 
invitation to- become your Chief Scout also. 

I have noted that your numbers here are not 
so great as on the other side of India. My prede- 
cessor here was, I understand, always pleased to 
see any increase in the numbers of your association 
but 1 share with him the belief he so often expressed 
that numbers are not everything and that the 
quality of your scouting is as important, if not more 
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so, than the number of scouts you can place on your 
register. What specially pleases me in the reports 
we have liad before us to-day is the fact that as many 
as nineteen King’s Scout Badges were issued in the 
period under review and I notice that a large 
number of first class badges have also been earned. 

I am very glad to see that the scouts of this 
Province made such a good .showing at the Jamboree 
which was held in Holland during the summer.1 
Of the twenty-eight members of the Indian contin- 
gent as many as eight came from Bengal : arid we 
have proof that they played a prominent part in the 
work of the contingent and contrii)Uted largely 
to its success. The value of the contacts with- 
scouts of other countries provided at the Jamboree 
cannot be overestimated. Of special value, I think, 
is the fact that three of those attending the Jamboree 
from Bengal also took the opportunity to visit 
Gilwell on their way back and to take a short course 
of training there. The personal contacts and 
exchange of ideas rendered possible on such 
occasions form, I think, one of the most attractive 
features of the International aspect of the Scout 
Movement. 

You will, I think, expect from me some comment 
on the questions of a constitutional nature that 
have arisen amongst scout organisations in India 
during the last year. They arose from the report 
of a speech from Lord Baden Powell which was 
construed as indicating th^t the Chief Scout was 
somewhat critical of Indians whether scouts or 
otherwise. Other Provinces have taken this 
opportunity to assume a critical attitude towards 
the Imperial connection in Scouting, and this 
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Province has had an opportunity of expr^sing its 
ovsrn opinion on the matter in several /conferences 
and meetings which have taken .place since then. 
I do not «rish to enter personally into this contro- 
versy nor dd I think that it is necessary foi me to 
add anything to what the Provincial Commissioner 
has just said in his summing; up of the question and 
its repercussions in Bengal. But I would just say 
fthis, that whatever diffic&lties may crop up, and 
whatever relations may be. severed or ties cut, I do 
hope- that all scouts wlio take part in such proceed- 
ings may approach them and carry them out in the 
true scouting spirit, with a due regard for the point 
ji?f.view of the other side and with the firm intention 
of allowing no bitterness or ill will to enter into 
their thoughts or actions. 

I. am very glad indeed to see in the report for 
the year under review a record of the work of social 
service that the scouts have performed during the 
year. The good example set by the Rover Scouts 
ui their hikes through the villages will, I trust, not 
only be a source of value to the villagers concerned 
but will also become an inspiration to other troops, 
crews and packs in the Province. The atmosphere 
of out-of-door adventure, rathei> than the formal 
atmosphere of the class room, is part of the essence 
of scouting j and the more we can get away 
into the countryside, and the more we can set 
oursel'ves to do acts of service to others rather 
than to amuse ourselves at home, the more shall 
we tend to enter into the spirit of the great game 
which the Chief Scout has planned for us. 

I would also say a word or two in praise of the 
scouts and the cub who have won special recognition 
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during '^he year under review for particular deeds 
of gallantly or of heroism. Scouts personally are 
not, I think, inclined to magnify their own good 
deeds in the eyes of others ; but the movement as 
a who^e is entitled to l)e proud of their achievements 
and I think the Council will join with me in 
offering my best congratulations to the recipients 
of these awards. I would also like to place on 
record our gratitude to a great many loyal and^ 
devoted servants of the movement who have now 
been helping it for manj’^ years without the hope of 
any particular reward, except the pleasure they 
themselves take in work which is worth doing. 
During the last year especially those interested, m 
scouting have had many hard decisions to make 
in the attempt to keep the movement on the right 
lines and to prevent it from disintegrating. But 
the Scout Movement has weathered many storms 
and I have no doubt that, with the continued 
help of its friends and by remaining true to its 
own principles, it need have no fear that it will 
fail. 
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His ExosHsnoy's AMssamsssu thsoooaslon 
of fisesontsHon of iho •Motfof of Morit to 
Soout^f^s SaroJ Ghosh and Ashtm Dutt 
at tho Jaokson Shfold Gompotltlon on 
t2th Maroh 1938m 

Medal o*f Merit. 

ScoDTEU Saroj Ghosh, 

You became a scout twenty-two years ago, in 
your school days, and have continued your interest 
.in, the movement ever since. You have put in a 
great amount of work as Assistant Secretary at 
Provincial Headquarters during the last live years 
and have been very successful tis a trainer of scouts 
and scoutmasters. Last year you accompanied the 
Indian contingent to the World Scout Jamboree in 
Holland and, as quartermaster to the contingent, 
piade a most valuable contribution to the success of 
the expedition and the enjoyment of the Jaml)oree 
by your fellow countrymen. 

The Chief Scout has now been pleased to award 
you a Me<ial of Morit in recognition of j'our good 
services to the movement. In decorating you with 
this medal I am very pleased to convey to you the 
congratulations of His Excellency tlm Chief Scout 
for India, and to add to them my own. 

ScouTER Akhim Dutt,’ 

You have been actively associated with 
scbuting for fourteen years and were one of the 
original “ Governor’s Scouts ” before the Association 
in Bengal became afiBliated to Imperial Headquarters. 
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Last year '^ou accompanied the Indian contingent 
to the World Jamboree held in Holland and yo„u 
played your part tl\ere in all the activitj^es of the 
contingent. In particular you were responsible 
for the display given by the contingent which 
was much appreciated by the other scouts gathered 
at the Jamboree. 

The Chief Scout has been pleased to grant you. 
a Medal of Merit in recognition of your services 
to the movement. It gives me great pleasure in 
investing you with the medal to convey to you 
the congratulations of His Excellency the Chief 
Scout for India and to add to these my own. 
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• # 

Mm Ex99Uonoy^B Speeol^ 0 t the Jaoksom 

ShMd • OompatMon on t2ih March 

1938.' 

Ladies and Gentlemen, ‘ 

Let me first of all sjfy how happy I am to be 
here this afternoon to make my first acciuaintance 
witlr practical scoutiiif? in lletigal. I feel that 
I am very fortunate l)()th in the piace and in the 
company which have been j)rovided for such an 
.oc,casiou ; for in the place I have the pleasure of 
peeing your own camp site on wliicli so much care 
lias been expended during tlie last few years; 
and in the company I think I have as many scouts 
and well-wishers of the movement from as many 
parts of the Province as are likely to be gathered 
togetlier in one place at any particular time during 
the year. 

Let me first speak of the camp site. I think you 
should be very proud of this excellent site which 
I understand is being used a great deal for the 
purpose of training camps and outings. I have 
been very pleased this afternoon to perform 
the opening ceremony of the Camp Chief’s Nest, 
which. has so generously been given by Mr. S. G. 
Bose. This is, I think, a very graceful adornment 
of the ground and will, 1 am sure, prove a most 
valuable acquisition. Mr. Nripen Bhose, after 
whom, the camp site is named, has recently provided 
ceJlrtain additions to the Kiosk, and the Association 
is very grateful to him, for it was through him 
the camp site was originally obtained, and he 
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has done scr^much to help in other ways to improve 
its amenities. 

Then let me say-^ how interested I have been 
in watching the display which the various teams 
have put up this afternoon. They have given me 
my first view of the realities of scouting in Bengal 
and I must saj' that I am definitely impressed by 
what I have seen. Tlie keenness and enthusiasm"', 
which have been shown, especially after a long 
day spent in the competition are very encouraging 
signs of the vitality of the movement in this 
Province. 

And now I wish to addre.ss more particularly 
those who have come in from distant parts of 
the mofussil to take part in the Jackson Shield 
Competition. I think you have all realised what 
a great deal it means to yon to have the opportunity 
of coming here and taking part, with otliers from 
all over the Province, in a friendly competition 
in matters in which you are all interested. I hope 
that what you have seen and heard during your 
stay here will be of value to you when you return 
home, and that you will teach the other troops in 
your own towns or villages the new things which 
you may have learnt at Ganganagar. I also wish 
to say how very proud I am to become the Chief 
Scout of your movement in Bengal. I shall have 
a great deal to do in the coming years in the way 
of touring in the countryside and I shall endeavour, 
if I happen to stop for any length of time in your 
own i)articular town, to make it my business to 
look you up and see that you are keeping up to the 
mark. I shall expect to see, in the course of my 
tours, tlte* same enthusiasm and the same skill and 
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keenness that, j’^ou have displayed this afeernoon and 
in the competition during the last few days. 

I coagratulate the various winning teams to 
whom I hav^j presented tlie trophies this afterndon. 
To those who have failed to carry off any of the 
awards we must all wish “ better luck next time 
they may be disappointed but I hope not dis- 
.couraged that they have not liad the fortune to 
win anything in tliis yijar's competition: but we 
shall expect to see them back here again next year, 
all the . better equii^ped by the experience they 
have gained here on this occasion I must also 
.cojigratulate those to whom I have had the pleasure 
af presenting individual awards this afternoon. 
The Association and its well-wisliers are, I know, 
very proud of sucli recognition being accorded to 
the services of the scouts of Bengal. 

Finally, let me say a word to those who have 
undertaken the task of organising tliis competition 
and the ceremonies tins afternoon. Tlie spirit of 
scouting is service for its own sake and if they 
have no tangible reward tliey will I know count tl>e 
succe.ssful manner in which these functions have 
been carried out us a gretit enough return for their 
endeavours. I thank them and you for ti ])leasant 
afternoon spent at this very delightful country spot, 
and for the very impressive introduction 'which 
I have been given to the scouting movement in this 
Province. 
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Mb ExoBilBiwy's SpBBoh at tha PHxa 
DiaMtutlBu %Bf ihB BarrBBkpBrB 

OBVBMimBHt Park Sahaat ' bh tSth 

MarBh 1938m 

Mb. Headmaster and Boys, 

It is a great pleasure’ to Lady Brabourne and'^ 
myself to welcome you here this afternoon and to 
be present at tlie annual ceremony of prize-giving 
of your historic school. . It is very interesting to us 
to find here in Barrackpore, and connected with 
Bjirrackpore Park, a school of such ancient founda- 
tion and to learn of the interest which succes.sive 
Governors-General of India and Governors of Bengal 
have taken in its progress. I need hardly add that 
this is a tradition which I shall do my best to 
uphold during my stay in Bengal. 

Bengal is a land rich in cultural associations 
and ancient learning and I think it may be said 
that no Province in India attaches a higher value 
to such matters than Bengal. Throughout the 
length and breadth of India the literature which 
Bengalis have bu’lt up for themselves, their novels 
and their poems have attracted the attention of 
all educated classes. Bejigal to-day, through the 
genius of her sons during the past century and 
a half, has made for herself a great tradition of 
learning and a treasury of literature which have 
few to equal them in India. 

You are the heirs to this tradition. It is in 
your hands and in the hands of many like ybu 
in schools and colleges scattered up and down the 
country that the future of Bengal in these, as in 
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other matters, lies. Tliere are many ^^ith whom 
y,ou will be called upon to compete when you come 
to the epd of your school days, but few, I think, 
who will have had the advantage of an education 
given in such pleasant surroundings as you have 
here in Barrackpore. If it is true, and I think we 
must admit that it is, tha't the education that is 
imparted in Bengal to-day is a mixture of the 
cultures of Britain and India, then indeed you have 
the ideal setting in which to receive it. Your 
buildings, though not planm'd on a large scale, 
reflect the ecclesiastical origins of education in 
England; and this Park, on the edge of which your 
school is situated, is the nearest approach to an 
English Park that I have seen in India. Indeed, 
waking early in the morning and strolling through 
the ‘grounds here, one could almost imagine oneself 
back in England. And here, under the twin 
influences of India and England, you have the 
perfect setting in which to imbibe the cultures of 
ijoth East and West, and you will have, more than 
others, an opportunity to understand and follow 
what is best in both of them. 

I am very interested to hejir in the report 
which your Headmaster has just read of the interest 
which you take in the various activities which 
have been arranged for you outside the normal 
curriculum of the school. Your continued interest 
in such matters as scouting and cubbing, and also 
in tire Red Cross, and. your prowess in swimming 
and other sports is a very encouraging sign of 
the enlightened manner in which your school is 
managed. I am pleased also to note the success 
which the school has achieved in examinations 
during the year. 
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There is little more that I wish to say to you, 
but I have one very important announcement Jo 
make: and that is, ,that as this is the grst time 
that Lady Brabourne and I have been able to meet 
the teachers and pupils of the school, we have asked 
the Headmaster to give you a holiday of seven days 
— though this is not necessarily to be taken all 
at once, but as and when it is most convenient. 
Further, Lady Brabourne and I are making a 
donation of Rs. 250 to the school to be applied 
towards the provision of new furniture or equip- 
ment. Finally let me express Lady Brabourne’s 
congratulations and my own to those who hav^ 
received prizes this afternoon : we wish all of you 
another successful year’s work and play, and good 
lock in your sports and examinations. 
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Hla Cxoal/aifoy's Spmmoh at tHa Annual 
Oanaral Maating of tho Tuberouloala 
Aaadolallon of Bengal on 2Bth Maroh 
1038 ^* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Ninth Annual peneral Meeting of the 
Association is held in unprecedented circumstances. 
Luring the year that ha» passed one fact stands out 
very clearly as of first importance in the history 
of Anti-Tuberculosis Work in India and that is 
the issue l)y Her Excellency the Marchioness of 
•Linlithgow of an appeal for a large sum of money 
with whicli to initiate and carry out an All-India 
campaign against this widespread dis(>ase. This is 
a fact which overshadows all else in the sphere of 
work to which this Association devotes its labours 
and, if my opening remarks this evening are directed 
to this appeal and to its reactions on your work, 
rather than towards the achievements which you 
have yourselves been able to record during the 
year, it is because I feel that the issue of this appeal 
holds out prosi)ects of an unexpectedly early realisa- 
tion of one of the things for which your association 
has constantly looked — a really determined and 
widespre.ad>campaign against Tuberculosis. 

What you will, very naturally, be asking your- 
selves js — what will be the ultimate fate of the 
present Association which during the last nine 
years has borne alone, — and I must say, in a manner 
which, must command the greatest respect and 
admiration,— the brunt of the battle in this 
Province. The position that this Association will 
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occupy “'^n relation to the Anti-Tuberculosis Fund 
when collections are complete and the 95 per cent, 
allotment is placed at the disposal of Bengal mp|it 
clearly be a matter for settlement between the 
Association and those in charge of theiTund in this 
Province. I cannot anticipate the results of the 
discussions and negotiations that will then doubt- 
less take place — but it is clear from the terms of 
Her Excellency’s appeal t'liat there should ultimately,, 
be in each Province a -Provincial Organisation 
affiliated to the Central Organisation and responsible 
for fostering clinics and, where possible, sanatoria 
and after-care settlements. 

I can expre.ss no opinion but I have no doubt 
that the Executive of this Association will make 
their views heard when it comes to the point. The 
position of the Association, in the meantime, is, 

I think, clear; it will probably wish, whilst 
waiting for the phuis that may develop as a result 
of the appeal, to pursue, without a break, its 
previous course. It will thus lighten the task 
which lies before those who may be called upon 
eventually to administer the King- Emperor’s Fund 
in this Province. 

I am very interested to note that you have taken 
practical steps to extend the work of the Association 
to the mnfussil and have drawn up rules for the 
affiliation of local as.sociations to the Provincial 
Association ; and I notice that 'the Kalimpong 
As.sociation has already become affiliated. Thfc 
value of Lady Linlithgow’s Appeal as a means of 
propaganda is great and everything the Association 
can do to take advantage of this propaganda and 
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to consolidate and preserve the intere^/n Anti- 
Tuberculosis work which it has aw^ened, will 
b^. worth much iu later years jvhen Funds are 
available* to translate this irVterest into practical 
help and vijM'k. 

I have rioted from your report the steady 
advance which you are making for the establishment 
of an X-ray Clinic in, Calcutta and I trust that 
-in the not too distant future tl)e efforts which 
you have made over a ‘period of years in this 
resptfct may be brought to fruition. I have also 
noted the steady increase in the collections made 
on behalf of the Kalyani X-ray Fund, which will 
provide poor people with the means of obtaining 
fjioe treatment when the treatment itself becomes 
available. 

Of very great interest from every point of view, 
and most especially now that Tuberculosis and its 
'incidence and treatment are so much in the public 
eye, are the statistical dgures which you have 
collected in the past year from the work performed 
in the five Calcutta dispensaries, and some others, 

♦ which are under the Association. The disease of 
Tuberculosis is no respecter of jjersons and it has 
been shown by these figures that all sorts and 
conditions of people in dilferent professions have 
come to you'Hfor aid. Most of those coining for help 
have been in the prime of life — between the ages 
of 20 and 30, and — a fact which shows how much 
there remains to do and how much can be done by 
propaganda — of tho.se who sought your aid only 
some twenty per cent, came to you in the early 
stages of the disease. That I think is at once a 
most encouraging and a most distressing fact. For 
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it showp that, given proper knowledge and adequate 
provision for treatment in the country as a whole, 
there is room for a very great decrease in t]|ie 
incidence of the disease; but it also shows that 
under present conditions there is constently occur- 
ring a wastage of life and health that is tragic. 

It is a great relief to know that strenuous 
efforts are now being made to remedy this state 
of affairs, and I feel that tiiis assembly must have 
met here to-day with a- ■greater feeling of hope 
than it can have had throughout the nine years of 
its existence. Those who liave been interested in 
this work and have put their efforts into it during 
the last few years will have a feeling of satisfaction- 
at the prospect of much that they have hoped f^r 
coming within the bounds of possibility. There 
remains, however, a great deal of work yet to be 
done and I know that those who have been engaged 
in the work of this Association for so long will not 
slacken their efforts. In thanking them for the 
work whicli they have been able to do in the pusj; 
in this connection I do not wish to imply a sense 
of finality. The w’ork they have been able to do 
has been a worthy foundation. The Association 
has still a task to perform and if, at any future date, 
this body should become merged .in some other 
body with greater and more adequate, resources, 
those who have been most active in this enterprise 
will, I know, be found amongst the first to offer 
their assistance in a wider sphere of service. 
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